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NOTES 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


BOOK I. ina: 


éreton wacay WoALy K.T.A. 

The order of the first paragraph is disturbed by the repetition 
of the statement that every community aims at some good. The 
meaning will be clearer if drawn out in a technical form: 


Every community aims at some good: 
Every city is a community; and therefore 
Every city aims at some good. 


Upon which rests a second syllogism with added determinants: 


Whereas all communities aim at some good, 

the highest aim at the highest good: 

The city is the highest community; and therefore 
The city aims at the highest good. 


Compare the opening of the Nicom. Ethics, i. 1. § 1,— 

mwaca Téxvn cai maca ptBodos dspolws b¢ mpafis nal mpoaipeots ayabou 
rivos epierGas Soxet’ &0 xados arenvarro rayabdy ot mdr epieras, 

Similarly the Metaphysics begin with a general proposition, 
navres dvOpomot rou eldévat dpeyovrat Giae ; and the Posterior Analytics, 
naga &dacxadta cal aca pdOnois Siavonrixy x mpovrapxovens yiverat 
yracews. 

The connexion of what follows in § 2, if there be any, is not 
easy to trace: ‘But a community is a complex organisation ;’ Or, 
‘But we must not suppose the different forms of communities to 
be the same;’ Or, the agreement described in the first sentence 
may be contrasted with the difference of opinion in the second ;— 

VOL. II. B 


$| 


2 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


‘We are all agreed about the end of the state, but we are not 
equally agreed about the definition of the ruler.’ 


“Ooo. pew ovy otovras woXerixdy xai Baccucdy «cal oixovopxdy cal 
deoworixdy eivas Tov abrdy x.T.d. 

The starting-point of Aristotle’s enquiry here, as in many other 
passages, is a criticism of Plato. See Politicus, 259 C, davepdr 
@s émuorrnpn pia mepi mayr ¢ori ravra’ ravurny 8 eire Bacvuxiy eire 
moXTiHY etre olxovopixny Tis Ovopacer, pnder aure uahepepeba. 

This criticism is further worked out in ii. c. 1-5; cp. especially, 
c. 2. § 2-8, where Aristotle shows that the state is composed of 
dissimilar elements. An opposite view is maintained, or appears 
to be maintained by Socrates in Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 12, where he 
Says, 7 Tey iow emyedera wANOet pdvov iadepe rhs rey cower; and § 7, 
where the good oixowduos is said to be the good erparnys. This is 
a paradoxical way of insisting on the interdependence or identity 
of different callings; Aristotle rather dwells upon their diversity. 


olov Ay perv ddtywr. Sc. dpyor 3, OF dpyn. 
A general notion gathered from the words woAcrixds nal Baotduxdy 


K.T.A, 


cal roXurixdy 8¢€ x.1.X., 
SC. Tov dpxorra A€yovst. 


Ths émornuns THs TOAuTHS, 

SC. mohcrixns, to be supplied either from the previous part of the 
sentence, or from the word modsrixd» which follows :—‘ According 
to the principles of the science which deals with this subject.’ Cp. 
i. 8. § 7, Oddarray roavrny, where ro:avrny is to be explained from 
ddseias which precedes: and in the same chapter, § 9, rovaury xrjois, 
where roavry (meaning ‘in the sense of a bare livelihood’) is 
gathered from avréguros and py 8: dAAay7s in the previous section ; 
and ii. 4. § 4, dei 8€ rovovrous eivas rots dpyopévous mpds rd wecBapyew cal 
py vewrepifew; where rosvrovs, meaning ‘disunited, is a notion 
supplied from the preceding words,—*rrov yap gras qGudia Kower 
Svrey Tay Téxvey Kai Téy yurady: and ii. 6. § 22, os per ody ovx ex Bnp0- 
xparias nal povapyias Sei oumordva: Thy roavTyy wodsreiay, where the 





NOTES, BOOK I.1. 3 


idea of an ‘imperfect’ state, like that contained in Plato’s Laws, 
has to be gathered from the whole preceding passage. 


cara thy Sbnynpdmy pebodor. 

i.e. the method of analysis which resolves the compound into 
the simple. Cp.c.8.§4, dws 8é wep) wdons ernoews xa) ypnpariorinns 
Gewpnowper xara rdv iprynpuévoy rpdémoy, éwelsrep al 5 Sovdos ris eTnoews 
pépos re fy, 

tpnynudny, ‘which we have followed,’ not. merely in the Ethics, 
as Schneider and others; for the same expression occurs N. E. 
ii. 7. § g (xara rdv dnynpdvoy rponov), and therefore can hardly 
refer to them, but ‘generally’ or ‘in this discussion. The pééodos, 
like the Adyos in Plato, goes before and we follow. Cp. De Gen. 
Anim. 3. 758 a. 28, and note on c. 13. § 6. 


Gorep yap éy rots dAdos 1d ovvGeroy péyps rey doveOérwyv avayxn 1. 3. 


Sarpety (ravra yap eAdxiora pdpia rov mravrds), otrw Kai wédkw é£ by 
avyxeras oxorouvres Oydpeba Kat wept rodTew paddov, ri re duadepovow 
GAAnAwy xai ef re reynixdy dvdéxeras AaBeiy wepl Exacrov rey pnbivroy. 

rourey may either refer 1)* to ¢€ S» ovyxecra, i.e. the elements of 
the state which he is going to distinguish in this book; or 2) to 
the different kinds of rule mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
(Bernays, Susemihl): in the latter case it is paraphrased by epi 
éxaoror ray pnGévrey, in the next clause. (For the vague antecedent 
tO rovrey cp. supra c. 2. § 2, 12, etc.,etc.) Aristotle treats of ‘the 
kinds of rule’ in Book iii. cc. 7, 8, and in the fourth and sixth books. 

xai, according to the first explanation=‘as about the state so 
about the elements of the state,’ according to the second, =‘ about 
kinds of government as well as about other things.’ dovwep cy rois 
Dots .. nal epi rovrwy is repeated or resumed in dScmep év rois GhAos 
xai ev rovras at the beginning of the next paragraph, c. 2. § 1. 

The argument is to the effect that if we analyse forms of 
government into their parts, or into their kinds, we shall see 
that they differ in something besides number—e. g. in the nature 
of the authority exercised in them, or in the character of their 
magistracies, or in the classification of their citizens. (Cp. iv. 4. 
§ 7 ff.) That states consist not only of their elements, but have in 
them something analogous to the principle of life in the human 

B 2 
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‘ otxoy pév mpwricra yuvaixd te Bowv 1’ dpurnpa’’ 2. 5. 
- Compare Wallace’s Russia (p. 90. ed. 8). ‘The natural labour 
unit (i.e. the Russian peasant family of the old type) comprises 
a man, a woman, and a horse.’ 
eis macay npépay. 2. 5. 
‘For wants which recur every day, and therefore can never be 
left unsatisfied. 


dpoxanvous. a. 5. 

‘Sitting in the smoke of one fire’ is read by MSS. of the better 
class, P*, L8, corr. M>, William de Moerbek ; dpoxdsovs by the rest 
(Susemihl). The meaning of the latter word ‘fed at the same 
manger’ is better suited to the context. 


7 8 éx mredveav oixiay Kovovia MPT xpHrews Evexer p7) eyuepov KOpY. B. 5. 

There was a time when the «py or village community had an 
important place in Greek life. Cp. iii. 9. § 14, where it is joined 
with yévos (rdékis 8é ) yertv Kal xopay Koweovia (ons redeias nal at- 
tapxous), and Thucydides, i. 5: ib. 10 (xard xeopas 8€ rp madrap 
ris ‘EAAddos rporp olxiobeions, SC. THs Yraprns). Such communities 
lasted into historical times in Stolia, Acarnania, Arcadia, and 
even in Laconia. During the life of Aristotle himself the villages 
of Arcadia had been united by Epaminondas in the city of Mega- 
lopolis (cp. note on ii. 2. § 3). 

spom. To be taken with the words which follow: ‘ When they 
began no longer to regard only the necessities of life.’ 

pddeora 8¢ Kata dvow gorxev 7) Kepy dwoixia oixias etvat’ obs xadovoi 2. 6. 
ties duoydAaxras, rraidds re xal raidey raidas. 

‘The tie of relationship is still acknowledged in the village, 
which in its most natural form is only a larger family or a colony of 
the family.’ (There should be a comma in the Greek after 
dpoydAaxras; the words maidds re x.rA. though construed with 
xadotaw, being really an explanation of dmosia.) The form of 
the village community is most natural, not when composed of 
individuals combined by chance, say, for the purposes of plunder 
or self-defence, but when the family becoming enlarged leaves its 
original seat and finds anew home. The expression drouia olxias is 
not strictly accurate, for the village might grow up on the same spot. 


6 ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS. 


Cp. Cicero de Officiis, i. 17, ‘Nam cum sit hoc natura 
commune animantium, ut habeant lubidinem procreandi, prima 
societas in ipso conjugio est: proxima in liberis: deinde 
una domus, communia omnia. Id autem est principium urbis 
et quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum conjunc- 
tiones, post consobrinorum sobrinorumque; qui cum una domo 
jam capi non possunt, in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt. 
Sequuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures pro- 
pinqui. Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum.’ 

dpoyaAaxres, a rare term for yewyjra: Or dparepes. 

2.6. &d nal rd mperovy ¢Bacievorro al wédes, cai vu ers Ta CON’ ex 
Bacitevoperwy yap curmdGovr. waca yap oixia Bacweveras brs rov 
apeaBurdrov, Sore wai al arouia: 8a Thy auyyéveay. cai rour éorip 

i ‘Oepsoreves 8¢ exacros 

waidey 1d addyer.” 

owopades yap’ xai ovre To apyaicy gxovr. «ai rous beovs d¢ dca rovro 

wavres aol Barrever Oa, ori xai avroi ol pew Ere xai vow, of dé Td dpyaioy 

éBariievovro’ éowep 8¢ cal ra eidy éavrois adopoovcw of drOpesrot, ovre 
nai rous Bious ray Gear. 

The argument is as follows: The rise of the village from the 
family explains also the existence of monarchy in ancient Hellas. 
For in the family the eldest rules. This rule of the eldest in the 
family is continued into the village, and from that passes into the 
state. In support of his opinion Aristotle quotes what Homer 
says of the Cyclopes (a passage also quoted by Plato, Laws 680, 
in a similar connexion), and he further illustrates it by men’s ideas 
about the Gods, to whom they attribute a regal or patriarchal form 
of government, such as their own had been in primitive times. 

ra ¢6yn here as in ii. 5. § 2 (see note in loco), a general term for 
barbarians. 

éx Barevopevar yap curnd Gor, 

Aristotle is here speaking of one kind of monarchy, which may 
be called the patriarchal. In iii. 14. § 12, he attributes the rise of 
monarchy to the benefits conferred on the inhabitants of a country 
in peace or war by distinguished individuals, whereas in this 
passage he assigns to it a patriarchal origin. Both accounts 
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have probably a certain degree of truth in them. And doubtless 

in history either form of monarchy may have taken the place of 

the other; a series of undistinguished kings may have been in- 

terrupted by the hero or legislator, and the hero or legislator may 

have transmitted his power to his posterity. Cp. also iv. 13. § 12. 
dia rH ovyyeveay. 

Either ‘the relation of the members of the xcopy (yevos) to one 
another,’ or ‘to the original ofxia.” 

‘ Bewsoreves 8€ cxacros rraiswy 78 dddxav.’ 

Odyssey ix. 114; again alluded to in Nicom. Ethics x. 9. § 13, 
xurromixas Oeporevoy maidey 73° addxov. 

Gorep 8¢ xai rd eidn davrois dhopowovow of dvOpwrot ovrw Kal rovs 
Bious rav bear. 

This is especially true of the Greeks, who limited the divine by 
the human; in other mythologies the idea of a superior being who 
could not be conceived, led to extravagance and grotesqueness. 
And even among the Greeks, the light of fancy was always 
breaking in, though not in such a manner as to impair the 
harmony of the poetical vision. 


téheog méXs. 2. 8. 
Opposed to mpéry (§ 5). 
ywopdyn pv ody rou (nv Evexer, oda Sé rou d (Hy. 2. 8. 


‘The state is created for the maintenance of life, but when once 
established has a higher aim.’ 

ovca partly derives its meaning from ywopém, ‘having a true 
being’ opposed to ‘ coming into being’ (cp. eveia and yérears). 

4 8 ddowg tédog écriv. 2. 8. 

By Aristotle the end of a thing is said to be its nature ; the best 
and alone self-suficing development of it. From this tran- 
scendental point of view the state is prior to the individual, the 
whole to the part (§ 12). But he is not always consistent in his 
use of language ; for while in this passage he speaks of the state 
as the end or final cause of the olxia, in Nic. Ethics viii. 12. § 7 he 
also speaks of the olxia as prior to the state and more necessary 
(mpérepov nal dvayxasérepov olxia rédews). Cp. Categories c. 12, 14 a 26. 


eirep xai al mpéras xoweviat. 2. 8. 


8 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


‘If the original elements of the state exist by nature, the state 
must exist by nature.’ But is the argument sound? are not two 
senses of the word nature here confused? 

2.9. rary hice 7H wer«s. 

i.e. because it is the end, the fulfilment, the self-sufficing, the 
good: yet there is another sense of the word ¢vois, which is not 
applicable to the state. 


BZ. 10, oe TOLOUTOS Kai woAcpou emOupnrns, dre wep alvé dy Sowep ev weTrois. 

Lit. ‘ For the alien, who is by nature such as I have described, is 
also a lover of war.’ 

The margin of one MS. supported by the old Latin Version 
(which gives ‘sicut in volatilibus’) reads merewois. serois is the 
reading of one late MS., serrois apparently of all the rest. In 
support of the last a very difficult epigram of Agathias (Pal. 
Anthology, ix. 482) is adduced in which the term a(vé occurs in 
the description of a game played with dice and similar to our back- 
gammon; the game is not however called serroi, nor does the 
description answer to the game of merroi. The word d{vé, when 
applied to a game, may mean either ‘exposed’ or ‘ blocked,’ and 
so incapable of combination or action. With é» rerewois, a{vé might 
be interpreted of birds of prey which fly alone, the solitary opposed 
to the gregarious: cp. wayrds dyeAaiov (gov in the next sentence. 

But neither ey sxerrois nor ¢» merewois can be precisely explained. 
The variations of reading (omission of a{vé &», alteration into d»ev 
(vyov rvyxaver) shew that the copyists were in a difficulty. We can 
only infer that whether applied to birds or to the pieces of a game, 
the word d{vé is here used as a figure representing the solitude of 
a savage who has no city or dwelling-place. 


2 10. ddre. 

Either 1) *‘ why,’ or 2) ‘that.’ In either case the reason is sup- 
plied from what follows (§ 11) :—‘ Man has the faculty of speech, 
and speech was given him that he might express pleasure and 
pain, good and evil, the ideas which lie at the basis of the state.’ 

3. 12. 9 8€ ToUTew Kowwria rose oixiay Kat woduy. 

rourwy, sc. ‘of these perceptions,’ or rather ‘of those who have 

these perceptions.’ For the vague antecedent see note on § 2. 
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nai mpdrepov 87 ti puces x.7.A. 2. 12. 

In idea the state is prior to the family, as the whole is prior to 
the part, for the true or perfect family cannot exist until human 
nature is developed in the state: but in time, and in history, the 
family and the village are prior to the state. The state is duce 
npérepov, but the family xpévp mpérepor. See above, note on § 8, and 
Categ. c. 12, 14 @, 26. 


diapOapeioa yap éoras ToLAaUTy. 2. 13. 
Referring either 1) to dpevtpos:—‘ When the powers of the 
hand are destroyed (8:ad6apeica) it will only be such in an equivocal 
sense ;’ or 2) *to domep AcGivy ‘it will be like a stone hand.’ Cp. 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 128, ‘A man 
would no more be a man if he was alone in the world, than a 
hand would be a hand without the rest of the body.’ 


re pev ovw 7) mots Kal Gucet xai mpdrepov f exaoros, Sydow el yap py. 14. 
avrdpkns éxaoros xwpiobeis, Spoiws rois EANowg pépeoty eer mpds rd drov. 

This is a resumption of the words; xat mpérepov 87 19 Guce: x.1.X. 
in §12. ‘That the state exists by nature and is prior to the indi- 
vidual is proved by the consideration that the individual is not 
self-sufficing ; he is therefore a part, like every other part, relative 
to the whole and so implying it.’ 


dore i Onpiov h Oeds. 2. 14. 
Compare the old scholastic aphorism derived from Aristotle 
that ‘the man who lives wholly detached from others must be 
either an angel or a devil;’ quoted by Burke, ‘Thoughts on the 
causes of the present discontent,’ vol. i. p. 340, edit. 1826. 


gies pir ody 4 Spy. 2. 15. 

‘ True, the political instinct is implanted in all men by nature: yet 
he who brought them together in a state was the greatest of bene- 
factors’: or 2) with a less marked opposition : ‘ The political instinct 
is natural; and he who first brought men together [and so 
developed it] was the greatest of benefactors.’ 

Here as elsewhere Aristotle presupposes a given material, upon 
which, according to the traditional Greek notion, the legislator 
works. Society is born and grows, but it is also made. 


NOTES, BOOK I. 3. 11 


§ 7, Aarrov dé Onpidrys waxias hoBepwrepov 8. Compare also Plato 
Repub. vi. 495 A, B, where it is said that the best, i.e. the greatest 
natures, if they are ill educated, become the worst :—xai ék rovrey 37 
rey avdpay xal ol ra péyiora cana épyafspevos ras wddes ylyvovras cai rovs 
idtmras xal of ra-yaba, ot dy rary ruyec: puevres’ cpixpa O€ duces ob8ey péya 
ovdemore ovdeva obre Weaorny ore méduw 8pG. 


9) 8€ Scxasoovwn moderixdy’ 4 yap Bln modirixys Kowwvias rdfis eoriv’ 7 2. 16. 
8¢ Bian rov dixaiov xpicis. 

‘But the virtue of justice unites men in states (i.e. is the quality 
opposed to the lawlessness which makes men lower than the 
beasts), and executive justice is the ordering of political society 
and the decision of what is just.’ 

In this passage &dixn is the ‘ administration of justice’: Suaoovrn, 

‘the virtue of justice’: rd dixaov, ‘the principle of justice to be 
applied in each case.’ 


olxias 82 pépn, & bv abOrg olkia cuviorara’ olkia 8¢ rédews x 3. 1. 
Bovey kai edevbepey. 

av&is = ‘in turn.’ ‘As the state is made up of households, so 
the household in turn is made up of lesser parts; and a complete 
household includes both slaves and freemen.’ Of these elements of 
the household Aristotle now proceeds to speak. 


ravra 8 dort Seorrorucy Kal yapinh (dvdvupoy ydp 1 yuvakds Kai avdpos 8, 2. 
ovfevgss) xal rpiroy rexvowownturt. 

Not finding common words which express his idea, Aristotle 
gives new senses to yay and rexvorourixn. In ordinary Greek 
they would have meant ‘of or referring to marriage,’ and ‘to the 
procreation of children’: here he extends their meaning to the 
whole marital or parental relation. It was natural in the beginning 
of philosophy to make new words, or to give new meanings to old 
ones; cp. Plato, Thezt. 182 A, where he calls wosdérns an dAAdxorov 
dvona, and Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 9, where the relation of husband and wife 
is termed by a periphrasis rd otxovopixdw dixasov, Or rd mpds yuvaixa 
dixavwv: cp. also c. 12. § 1 infra, where warpixy is used for what is 
here called rexsorourien. That Aristotle found many words wanting 
in his philosophical vocabulary, we gather from Nic. Eth. ii. 7. §§ 2, 


12 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


3, 8, 11, De Interp. c. 2 and 3, and infra iii. 1. § 7, where similar 
remarks are made upon asacOncia, upon the anonymous mean of 
Grorpia and dddorypia, upON adoSia the excess of courage, and 
upon Sopa ddpiaroe, fina déporor, déprotos apy}. 
8.2. écrecay 8 adras rpeis ds eiroper. 

‘Let us assume the relationships, by whatever names they are 
called, to be three, those which I have mentioned.’ Cp. wepi piv § 1 
above. The passage would read more smoothly if ai were inserted 
before rpeis: ‘let there be those three.’ 


3.4. rois d€ wapa Guow rd deowdLeu. 

Many traces of this sophistic or humanistic feeling occur in 
Greek Poetry, especially in Euripides: some of the most striking 
are collected by Oncken, Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles, vol. ii. pp. 
34-36 :-— 

Eurip. Ion, 854—856,— 

dy yap rs ros Sovdcwow aicxumy pepe 
rouvoya’ ra 8 d\da wavra row éAevbepur 
ovdels xaxiwy BovAos, Satis éaOAds 3. 
ib. Helena, 726 ff,— 

kaxos yap coms py o¢Ses ra deoworar 
nai vyytynGe nai ives KaKxois. 
eye per ety, cei méevy’ iper Aarpis, 
€ Toit yewmaingw npOunpervos 
Bovroiet, ToUvop otk Zyav eAcvbepow 

row vou de. 

ib. Melanippe, fr. 515,— 

Boidov vip cobAde rolvoy’ ob duapbepei 
woddol 3° dueious cial ray dhevddper. 

Philem. apud Stobeum,— 

nay Sovros § Tis, ovber Frrov, Sonora, 
dOpemxos obrés dor, dy drOpexos jf. 

ib. fr. 39,— 

nly Sovrcs €ort, capxa THY avTny exe 
give ydp oddeis Socdos dyeribn wore 
9 8 ad Tiyy rd copa caredovAecaro. 


3. 4.  Biaoy yap. 
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Either 1) *= sapa giow or simply 2) ‘ brought about by violence ;’ 
Bia may be opposed either to dvors or duos or both. 


Sowep 82 dv tais Spropdvacs téxvais dvayxaiuy dv ef) tmdpyew 1a 4. I. 
olxeia Spyava, ef péAde droredecOnoecbar 1d Epyov, olrw Kal Ti 
olxovopixdy. 

The first six words domep ... réxvars are read as in Bekker 
supported by some MSS. There is also MS. authority for the 
omission of 8€; and for the omission of both 8 and &. 

Retaining Bekker’s reading, we must either 1) *translate, as in 
the text, making the apodosis to eet odv begin with «al 4 xrqrexn ; 
or 2) d€ after Somep may be regarded as marking the apodosis ; or 
3) the sentence may be an anacoluthon; as frequently after érei in 
Aristotle (cp. Rhet. ii. 25, 1402 b. 26 émei yap 6 pév xarnyopav Bt eixéroy 
aroveixwvow x.t.d.). If we omit 8¢, the apodosis still begins with Screp. 

rais apoperaus réyvas: The arts which have a definite sphere, 
such as the art of the pilot, or of the carpenter, contrasted with the 
ill defined arts of politics or household management, cp. c. 13, 
§ 13 6 yap Bdvauoos rexvirns dpwpiopey rd Exer dovdeiay. | 

Instead of Bekker’s reading ovrw «ai ray oixovouxey another 
reading ovrw cal r@ olxovoysxp has been proposed on the authority 
of the old translation (Moerbek) ‘sic et yconomico.’ But ré» 
olkovopixey is more idiomatic and has the support of the greater 
number of MSS. Sc. olkeia dpyava det imapyewy. 


cai Sorep Spyavory mpd dpyavov. 4, 2. 
Not ‘instead of’ but ‘taking precedence of’:—the slave is in 
idea prior to the tool which he uses. He is an instrument, but he 
is also a link between his master and the inferior instruments 
which he uses and sets in motion. 
For the use of spd cp. the proverb quoted in c. 7. § 3 80vA0s mpd 
Bovdou, Seanérys mpo Seondrov. So the hand is spoken of as dpyavoy 
mpo épyavwv (De Part. Anim. iv. 10, 687 a. 21). 


el ydp nduvaro x.r.X. 4.3 

The connexion is as follows :—‘ There are not only lifeless but 
living instruments; for the lifeless instrument cannot execute its 
purpose without the living.’ 
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4 4. 1a pév od» Acysuera Spyara wontinad Epyard cons, ro bé KTRpA wpax- 
nude: xd piv yap ris xepeidos crepe ri yiveras sapa ri» xphow aris, 
awd 8¢ ris éoOi7ros Kal rhs KAivns 4 xpHoIs pdoor. 

It was said that a possession is an instrument for maintaining 
life, and there seems to be no reason why both «rppera and épyara 
should not be regarded as different aspects of wealth (cp. infra 
c. 8. § 15, 6 8€ wAovros Gpydvery wAnbds eoTiw olxovopixaey cai wodcrixey, 
and Plato Politicus 287 D, who feels the difficulty of specialising the 
notion of an dpyavoy: ‘there is plausibility in saying that everything 
in the world is the sasirument of doing something’). But here the 
term instrument, used in a narrower sense, is opposed to a posses- 
sion, and regarded as a mere instrument of production. A parallel 
distinction is drawn between production and action, and the slave 
is described as the instrument of action. But he is also spoken of 
as the ‘instrument preceding instruments’ (§ 2), words which rather 
indicate the minister of production. Aristotle passes from one 
point of view to another without marking the transition. 

He wants to discriminate the household slave from the artisan ; 
but in the attempt to make this distinction becomes confused. 
The conception of the slave on which he chiefly insists is that he 
is relative to a master and receives from him a rule of life: c. 13. 
§§ 12-14. He therefore differs from the artisan. 

ra Acydpeva, e.g. instruments such as the shuttle, etc. 


4.5. 6 8€ Bios xpafis, ov woingis eorw’ 3:6 xai 5 Covdos innpérns réy mpos 
TH mpatw. 
* Life is action, and therefore the slave, i.e. the household slave, is 
the minister of action, because he ministers to his master’s life.’ 


4.5. Td yap pépiow ov pdvov Gdov ori pdpioy, GAAG Kai Ges GAdov. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 8, rd 3¢ xrqya xai rd récvov, gos dy 3 wydixoy 
nal pi) xepoOy, Gowep pépos avrov. 
4. 5. GAe@s exeivou. 
The master although relative to the slave has an existence of 
his own, but the slave’s individuality is lost in his master. 


5.1. Te Myw Geapnoa cal ex tev ywopdvey xarapabeir, 
Here as elsewhere Aristotle distinguishes between reasoning and 
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facts, the amalogy of nature supplying the theory, the observation 
of the differences which exist among mankind, the fact. Cp. infra 
Vil. 1. § 6, and Nic. Eth. i 8. §1; ix. 8.§ 2; x. 1.§ 4, and Plato (Polit. 
278 D), who speaks of the ‘long and difficult language of facts.’ 
The verbal antithesis of Aéyor and épyor, which in Thucydides is 
often merely rhetorical, enters deeply into the philosophy of 
Aristode. There is however no real opposition between them 
any more than between the a priori and a posteriori reasoning of 
modern philosophers, which are only different modes of proving or 
of conceiving the same fact. 


eBid cx yereriis. 5. 2. 
‘From their very birth,’ or, with a logical turn, ‘to go no further 
than the state of birth;’ cp. c. 13. § 6, cai rovro eibis ipirynra epi 
thy Yup and infra § 4, rd 8¢ (gov xp&rov «.1.X. 


Swou 8€ rd pew Epyet, rd 8¢ dpxeras, gore rt TovTwv Epyov. 5. 3. 

‘As ruler and subject, they may be said to have a work or 
function—the one to command, the other to obey, apart from any 
other work or function.’ 


etr’ €x Cuvexey cir’ ex Sinpnpdvew. 6. 3 
For the division of quantity into continuous and discrete, cp. 
Categ. 6.1, p. 4b. 20, and Nic. Eth. ii. 6.§ 4. The human frame 
would be an instance of the first, musical harmony or a chorus or au 
army of the second. The mé\s may be said to partake of the nature 
of both in being one body and having many offices or mespbere. 


nal rovro ek ris dndons gucewos drumdpyes ros dpyixus’ mas yoy by 6 4. 
Tois py peréxover Cons dori ris dpxn, olow dppopias. 

1) The connexion is as follows: ‘ This principle of « muyes/n 
is found in living beings, but not confined to them. “Jt ut sive 
from the universal nature, for it pervades all thingy, seatutsay - 
well as animate’ (so Bernays). It is remarkable Ucat f-foar/o 
recognises a common principle pervading alike wyssu. a“ “ 
organic nature. 

2) Or éx is partitive ; see Bonitz, Index Arist. 279 4 + 
of all the kingdom of nature this is fowud lesasaales.  hO'7 
beings’ (Stahr, Susemihl). But according v, Gaz mesesieoie" 


“4 ye’ 
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the addition of paAcora after érwmdpyea, suggested by Susemihl, appears 
to be indispensable to the meaning. 

oloy appovias. 

Either 1)* ‘as in musical harmony there is a ruling principle 
determining the character of the harmony,’ or 2) ‘as harmony is 
a ruling principle governing the combinations of sounds.’ The 
first accords best with the common meaning of the word dppomia 
and with the use of the genitive. 


5.4. éwrepiuxordpas. 
‘Somewhat foreign to the present subject,’ not in the sense of 
éferepixoi Acyos. 
5. 4. rd 8€ gov mp&rov ourtaotpcey ex yuyijs Kal copatos, dy ro pev dpyov 
€ori proe ro 8" dpyopevoy. 
i.e. ‘the living creature, as soon as we begin to analyse it, is 
found to consist of soul and body.’ 
The opposition expressed by 8 in rd 8€ (gow is as follows: ‘not 
to speak of the whole of nature, but of the living creature only.’ 
For mparov (which is to be taken with ov»éornce) meaning either 
‘to go no further,’ or ‘as the first result of analysis,’ cp. spwroy 
dv (Gq Oewpnoa infra § 6, and the similar use of ed6ds supra § 2. 


5. 5. di 8€ oxomeiy ev rois xara pvow Eyovor padAov 16 hice xai py éy Trois 
Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 9. § 8 and Cicero Tusc. Disput. i. 14 ‘num dubi- 
tas quin specimen naturae capi deceat ex optima quaque natura?’ 


5.6. gore 8 od» Somep Adyouev. 
A resumption of the words ro 8€ {poy sparov above. 


5.6. 9 pev yap Wyn «1A. 
Psychology, like logic, is constantly made by Aristotle and 
Plato the basis or form of politics. The individual is the image of 
the state in the complexity of his life and organisation, and the rela- 
tions of the parts of the state are expressed and even suggested by 
the divisions of the soul, and the relations of mind and body. 


5.7. ruyxaver yap cwrnpias otras. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 2 dpyor 8€ roe nai dpyspevor bia riyv gernpiay. 


6. 11. 


6. 3, 4. 
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thought, cp. Theognis (line 535 Bergk), odrore SovAcin xepadi iBeia 
wéucer | ddd’ alei oxodey, xaixéva Aofdw Exer. 


GAN’ ovy dpoies padiov ideiy rd re rns Wuyns xaddos Kai To Tov 
oeparos. 

The connection is,—‘ There is as great difference between souls 
as between bodies or even greater, but not in the same degree 
perceptible.’ For the ‘sight of the invisible’ cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
250 D, ‘For sight is the keenest of our bodily senses, though not 


by that is wisdom seen,’ and the words preceding. 


re pév roivuy cici Huces Twes O81 pev eAevOepos, ot S€ Sovdos, Havepor” 

of péy and of 8¢ are not subdivisions of rués, which is itself parti- 
tive, but there appears to be a pleonastic confusion of two con- 
structions ; 1) ries péw eXevbepos rues 8é SovAOL: and 2) of pew cAcibe- 
pos of 8€ Bova. In other words the construction beginning with 
reves has varied into of per—oi 8¢. 


Sowep pryropa ypdpovra: mapardpov. 

‘But a convention by which captives taken in war are made 
slaves, is a violation of nature, and may be accused of illegality 
like the author of an unconstitutional measure.’ The more 
common view is expressed in Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. § 73, vdpos yap ev 
wacw arOpewas didiwds cory, Gray Todepouvrar ONS AAG, Tar EAdvrer eivat 
cat td cepara ray év Ti wdAe Kai Ta xpnpara. 


airsoy 8¢ raurns ras dugucSyrnoees, nai § woret rods héyous éwadddr- 
Tew, Or. rpéroy twa aper) tvyxdvovoa xopryias cai Bidlerba: svvarat 
padsora, xal €orw ae Td Kparouy ev Unepoyy ayabou rivds, Sore Soxeiy pd 
dvev dperns eivas rw Biay, adda wepi rov Scxaiov pdvor elvan ry apdiuofy- 
rpow. Aad ydp rodTo rois pew edpora Bonet rd dixatov eivar, Trois 8 aird 
rovro sixaoy, rd roy xpeirrova Gpyxew, ewei Kracrdvrew ye ywpis rodTev 
téav héywr ofr’ icxupdr ovber Zxovory otre mbardv Grepor Adyor, ds ob dei 
rd BéArioy car’ aperny dpyew xa: Seond (er. 

8 soset rous Adyous, «.r.A. Not ‘makes the reasons ambiguous’ 
(Liddell and Scott), but ‘makes the arguments pass from one 
side to the other,’ or, ‘makes them overlap’ or ‘ invade each other’s 
territory,’ as in the Homeric phrase, dyoov wodéyoto | weipap érad- 
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Adfavres (Il. xiii. 358, 9), and in iv. 10. § 2,—rvpavvidos 3° eidy 8v0 
pev Beiopey ev ols wept Bacideias éemeoxorovper, bid 7d Thy dvvapsr 
dradddrrew sos atréy cat mpds ry Baordeiavy, vi. 1. § 3,—rabra 
yap ovrdva(dpeva moet tas modirelas éradddrreav, Sore dpioroxparias re 
OAtyapxixds elvat Kai srodsrelas 8npoxparixwrépas. See also infra c. 9. 
§ 15. Virtue and power are opposed: but from one point of 
view the arguments cross over or pass into one another, because 
there is an element of virtue in power and of power in virtue. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. i. 352 ff. 

Ara yap rovro,x.r.A. The translation given in the text nearly agrees 
with that of Bernays : the phrase rovrey ray Ad yor in § 4 refers, not 
to the rovs ddyevs of § 3, but to the two positions which imme- 
diately precede ; the first, that justice is benevolence ; the second, 
that justice is the rule of a superior. ‘These two positions, according 
to Aristotle, have a common ground, which explains why such a 
difference of opinion can exist (§ 3). This common ground is the 
connexion between dper) and fia; the point in dispute being 
whether the principle of justice is benevolence or power (§§ 3, 4). 
If these two propositions are simply kept apart and not allowed to 
combine, there will follow the silly and unmeaning result that the 
superior in virtue is not entitled to rule: ‘but there is no force or 
plausibility in this’ [and therefore they cannot be kept apart, but 
must be combined]. Aristotle is arguing from his own strong con- 
viction, which is repeated again and again in the Politics, that the 
superior _in_yirtue has a right to rule. He continues: ‘There are 
others who maintain that what is legal is just; but they contradict 
themselves; for what is allowed by law may be in a higher sense 
illegal. Captives taken in war are by law usually enslaved, yet the 
war may be unjust, and the persons may be ‘nature’s freemen,’ 
and unworthy to be made slaves. But all these views are untenable ; 
and so Aristotle shews negatively that his own view (expressed in 
c. 6. §§ 1 and 3) is right, namely, that there is a slavery which is 
natural and just, because based on the superior virtue of the 
master, and therefore combining power and right; and that there 
is a slavery which is unnatural and unjust, because based on mere 
violence; also that the argument from the right of the conqueror 
is invalid. 

C2 
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The chief difficulties in this complicated passage are the 
following :— 

(1) The opposition of justice to virtue, which is, perhaps, only 
to virtue in the lower sense of the word. 

(2) What is the meaning of da ydp rovro (§ 4)? See Eng. text. 

(3) Is «dyna a) a principle excluding slavery (Bernays), or 4) 
justifying slavery, as existing for the protection of the inferior 
races (cp. 5.§ 11, ols xal cuppépe rd Sovdeverw, 6.§ 10 and iil. 6. § 6)? 
The thesis that ‘justice is benevolence’ is held by Aristotle to be 
not inconsistent with slavery, that is, with the just rule of a superior. 

(4) Do the words dacrdvray yopis=a)* ‘being kept apart and 
not combined, placed in bare opposition,’ or 4) ‘ being set aside ?’ 
Both uses of d&éicracas are justified by examples ; in support of the 
former we may quote Ar. de Caelo, ii. 13, 295 a. 30, dre ra ororyeia 
(sc. of Empedocles) dcecorjce: xwpis td rov veixovs, and supra c. 5. 
§§ 2, 8; and this meaning agrees better with the context. 

(5) Do the words drepos Adyx refer a) to one of the two 
preceding propositions, or 4) to a further alternative? It is 
doubtful whether they are Greek, if taken in the sense of ‘the 
latter,’ or ‘one of these two propositions.’ It is better to trans- 
late ‘the other view,’ which is explained by what follows, és od 
dei x.r.A., being the view which denies the natural right of the 
superior in virtue to rule, and which here as elsewhere, iii. 13. 25, 
is regarded by Aristotle as absurd. (See discussion of this passage 
in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, Vol. IT.) 

No philosopher is known to have asserted that &cnaoovw is 
efvoa. Aristotle in Nic. Eth. viii. 1. § 4, 9. § 1-3 notes some 
resemblances between duaooivy and quia: and we may cite as 
parallel the Christian maxim, ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 


6.5. Sus 3 avreydperoi tives, cos otovrat, Scxaiou ruds” 

“There are some again who identify law and justice.’ “Odes 
may be taken either 1) with mééao:, ‘they maintain in general 
terms,’ i.e. holding to some general notion of justice; or 2)* with 
avrexdpevns, ‘holding absolutely to a kind of justice.’ 


6.5. dyad od pacw 


‘But in the same breath they say the opposite,’ i.e. they are 
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év pev ody elBos xrnrinns xara iow Tis oikovopsnys pepos éoriv, 8. 13. 
In this sentence two clauses are compressed into one :—‘one 
kind of acquisition is according to nature, and this is a part of 
household management.’ 
xara dvow is equivalent to 4} xara gvow dori, and is best taken, 
not with olxovoyse7s (Bernays) but with aryriajs, as is shown by the 
use of the words infra § 15: dre ev rotwwy fore ris xrnrix) xara piow 
rots olxovdpots xa) rois roAcrixois, xal ds’ Hy alriay, dnAov. 


8 def Froe trdpyew fh rropifew adrhy orws ttdpxy, Ov eort Onoavpiopes 8. 13. 
xpnparev mpos (anv avayxaioy cal xpyoipey els xowwwviay xdéAews 7 oixias. 

8 8 is a confused expression referring grammatically to «Sos 
xrnrucis OF THs olxovopuixns pwépos, but in sense to the property with 
which this art of acquisition is concerned. It it needless to read 
with Bernays caf 8 dei, for the inexact antecedent is common in 
Aristotle. : 

avi refers to xryruy or possibly to puors : the nominative to trdpyy 
is either the same as to trdpyew, i.e. ’==xrqyara understood from 
el8os xryrixis, OF Enoavpiouds xpnudroy & dort mpds (wiv dvayxaia, the 
genitive &» being substituted by attraction for the nominative 
==drws indpyn xphpara Sv dori Onocavpicpds. It must be admitted 
that the words &» écri would be better away: they read awkwardly, 
and, if this were a sufficient reason for rejecting them, might be 
deemed spurious. 


movrov 8 ovbéy réppa mepacpdvoy av8pdar xeirat. s. 14. 
Solon, Fr. xii. 71 Bergk. The line is also found in Theognis 
227 with a slight variation, d»Opeémoww: for dv8pdes Keira. 


xetras yap dowep xat rais Ddas réxvats. 8. 15. 
A slight inaccuracy; either 1) mAovrp understood=ry réxvg rov 
mAovrov: OF 2) rais dAdats réxvais may be taken to mean the subjects 
of the other arts: or vaguely=‘in the other arts’: or 3) 19 xura pv- 
ow xrytixy May be supplied from the beginning of the sentence. 


ovdey yap Spyavoy direipov ovdepsds cori réxyns obre wAndes obre peyéOet, 8. 15. 
6 8é mAovros Spydvwv whHOds dori oixovopixey Kai moiriKay. 

Life, according to Aristotle, is subject, like the arts, to a limit, 
and requires only a certain number of implements. 
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_ word éxowdvour = xowd efyov is not equally applicable to both clauses ; 
in the second clause some other word like efyov or éxraévro is 
wanted. 

For xex»picpevos compare ii. 2. § 3, Asoioes 8¢ rp rovoury nal modes 
€Ovous Grav pi) kara Kopas dos Keywpropevos rd mAROOs, GAN’ olov’Apxades. 

of pev, Sc. ol dv +7 mpary xowwvig, ‘mankind in the first stage of 
society ’; of 3€, sc. mAciovos ris xowovias oons further explained by 
Kexwopiopevos, ‘mankind after their dispersion.’ 

év in the words which follow is to be connected with rds 
peraddcess. 


nat rav BapBapixay éOvav. 9. 5. 
xal which is found in all the MSS., though omitted in William de 
Moerbeke, merely emphasizes the whole clause ‘As moreover some 
barbarian nations still do.’ There is no need to introduce vv» after 
xai without MS. authority, as Bernays has done. 


eis dvaxAnpwow ris xara vow av’rapkeias. 9. 6. 
Lit. ‘to fill up what was wanting of the self-sufficingness intended 
by nature ;’ or ‘to fill up what nature demanded in order to make 
man self-sufficing,’ = eis dvarAnpwow ris xutd iow évdeias Sore 
airdpkn elyas. 


ward Aéyov. ‘Ina natural way’; ‘as might be expected.’ 9. 7. 


Eenxwrépas yiwopems tris Bonbeias. 9.7. 
‘ When the supply began to come more from foreign countries,’ etc. 


é£ avdyxns 9 Tov vouloparos éropicbn xprors. 9. 7. 
‘Of necessity there arose a currency.’ 
Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 371 B, vépsopa cipBodrov ris dAday7s évexa. Nic. 
Eth. v. 5. § 11, olow 8 tndddaypa ris xpelas To vousopa yéyove Kara 
ourOnxny. 


8 réy xpyoliper aird by elye riy xpeiay evperayeipioroy. 9. 8. 
‘Money belongs to the class of things which are in themselves 
useful and convenient for the purposes of life,’ although there may 
be circumstances under which it is a mere sham (Aqpos); see § 11. 


sopaberros oty fin vopioparos éx ris dvayxaias d\Aay7s Odtepov elBos 9, g. 
THs Xpnpaniorinys ¢yévero, rd Kawndixdy, rd ev mparov drhds icws ywd- 
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There is another confusion in this chapter. Aristotle tries to - 
make a difference in kind between the legitimate and illegitimate 
use of exchange, but the difference is really one of degree. Trade 
is not rendered illegitimate by the use of coin, which is natural 
and necessary. The source of the confusion is that he never 
regards exchange on the great scale as the saving of labour, 
but only as the means of creating superfluous wealth. 


Gowep yap 4 larpixh rov tyalvew els dreipdy ort rai éxdorn trav 9. 13. 
Texviow roo réAous els Ftreipov (Gre pddcora yap ereivo BovAovrat roseiv), rev 
8 pds rd rédos obx els dretpov (mépas ydp rd téAos mdvats), obre Kal 
ravrns THs Xpnyariotixns ox ors rou réAous mépas, réeAos B€ 5 roLovros 
sovros nal ypnpdroy Krjots. 

‘The art of money-making, like the other arts, is limited in the 
means, but unlimited in the end; as the physician seeks health 
without limit, so the money-maker seeks wealth without limit.’ 
Yet the analogy is defective; for there is no accumulation of 
health in the same sense in which there may be an accumulation 
of wealth. The physician stands really on the same footing with 
the manager of the household ; for both equally seek to fulfil to the 
utmost their respective functions, the one to order the household, 
the other to improve the health of the patient, and there is a limit 
to both. The opposition of means and ends is also questionable ; 
for the end may be regarded as the sum of the means, and would 
not an unlimited end, if such a concéption is allowable, imply un- 
limited means, or the unlimited use of limited ? 


ras 8 olxovoprens ov xpnpariorenns Ears wépas* ov yap TouTO ris olxovo- 9. 14. 
puxns €pyoy. 

Lit. ‘the art of household management which is not concerned 
with money-making has a limit ; for this (sc. 6 rovodros otros, the 
unlimited making of money described above) is not its business.’ 


dwahhdrret yap 7) xpiois TOU abtou ota éxatépa ris xpypatiotinis. 9.15. 
‘For the two uses of money-making being concerned with the 
same thing, namely coin or wealth, they run into each other.’ 
4% xpjors governs both rys xpnparoriajs and rov airov. The 
emendation of Bernays éxarépa r7 ypnuatioreey is unnecessary. 


9. 15. 


9. 16. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 
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ris yap airis cori xphoews crows, ddd’ ob xara rairdy, GANG ris pir 
repoy téhos, ris 8) 7) abgqars. 

xpyoews xrjos. ‘For acquisition belongs to the same use of 
xpnpariorun, i.e. in all acquisition chrematistic is used in the same 
way, though the ends differ, for the end in the one case is external, 
i.e. the supply of the household, in the other case, mere accumulation. 


Ecos 8€ xal rou ed (nv emPBaddAovra, rd xpds Tas awodavoas ras cepa- 
rus (nrovow, Sor’ exel cai Tout’ ev ry xrnoe: paiveras bwdpyew «.t.d. 

Even good men desire pleasures, and therefore wealth, just 
because these (rovr’) depend on wealth. Cp. rovro, § 15, referring 
tO xpnparcorsxn. 

aydpias yap ov ypnuara mov €or dAAa bapoos. 

I.e. whereas the virtue of courage, the art of medicine or 
of military command have severally ends of their own, they are 
perverted to the unnatural end of money-making. 


dpAov Bé nai rd Gwopodpevoy €£ apyns, wérepoy Tov oixovopuKOU Kai wodt- 
TiKOU €oTiy | xpnuariotucy fj) OF, GAAG det TOUTO pey Uwdpyew x... 

ro awopoupevoy See Supra c. 8. §§ 1, 2. 

rotTo, SC. ra xpyyara, understood from xpyyarorie as infra § 3 
rovro Urdpxew refers to rd xpyyara. dAda dei is the other alternative 
of the dwopia, implying the answer to the question: ‘ whether the 
art of money-making is the business of the manager of the house- 
hold and of the statesman or whether [this is not the case, but] the 
possession of wealth must be presupposed? [We reply, the latter. ] 
For as the art of the statesman receives men from nature, even so 
must nature, that is to say land or sea or some other element, pro- 
vide them with food.’ 

Gowep yap xa) avOpwmrous ov wovei 7 woksrun, GAAa AaSotoa wapa Tis 
Gvuoews xpyra: avrois, ovre Kai tpopny my hvow sei wapasorra yor Ff 
@adarray fj dAdo t:. , 

The last words yi»  @ddarray # dAdo re are either 1)* in appo- 
sition with rj» gvow, or 2) accusatives after sapadotva, In the first 
case yj and @dAarray are an explanation of ray gvow, In the 
second case rpogyy is a remote accusative, ‘nature gives land and 
sea for the supply of food.’ The latter way of taking the words is 
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forced. Nature is here said to provide food, but no real distinction 
can be drawn between the provision of food by nature and the 
acquisition or appropriation of it by the labour of man, cp. § 3. 


éx 8€ toUTwy, os Sei, taita dcabeiva: mpoonxe: roy olxovdpov. 10. 1. 
éx rovrey, ‘thereupon,’ i.e. éx rod AaBeiv mapa qicews; raira diabeiva, 
‘to order them,’ i. e. the things which nature gives [for the use of the 
household]; or ¢x rovrey=‘ from what is given by nature.’ raira 
diabeiva, ‘to set in order,’ i.e. to select and arrange the things 
necessary for the household. 


nal yap dropnoeer dy m8. 10. 2. 
‘Were this otherwise ’ (as in the translation) i.e. ‘ if the duty of the 
manager of a household consisted in producing and not in using, 
then he would be equally concerned with money-making and with 
medicine. And so he is to a certain extent concerned with both, 
but unlike the physician or the maker of money only to a certain 
extent, whereas they pursue their vocations without limit.’ 


Kai wepl dyelas. 10. 3. 
About health as well as about wealth. 
pdduora 84, xabarep eipnra mpdrepov, dei ice ToUTO imapyey. 10. 3. 


rovro refers to some general idea, such as ‘ the means of life,’ to 
be gathered from ra xpqpara in the preceding sentence. 


wayti ydp, €£ ob yiveras, por) Td Nerdpevdy corey. 10. 3. 
vd Aetrdpevov=Td Aeiwdpevov dv exeivp e£ ob yiverat, the residuum 
or that from which the offspring parts, i.e. milk, white of egg, etc. : 
cp. De Hist. Anim. 1. 5, 489 b. 8, gov . . € of yiyverat rd yevdpevov (por 
éx popiov riv dpxny, rd 8 Gddo rpody rp ywopuévp doriv: and supra 
c. 8. § 10. , 
8d card diow ¢oriy 7 xpnpariorix) macw and tov Kaprav kui rov 10. 4. 
Ceoeor. 
Fruits and animals are the gifts of nature and intended for the 
subsistence of man (cp. c. 8): hence (886), with some equivocation, 
the trade in them is said to be natural. 
6 8 réxos yiverat vdpiopa vopioparos. 10. 5. 
Cp. Arist. Nub. 1286, rovro 3 é6' 6 rénos ri Onpiov; Thesm. 845, 
dfia your ef réxav rexovoa ro.ovroy réKoy. 
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Cp. also Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, Act i, Scene 3,—‘A 
breed of barren metal.’ 

It has been customary, since Bentham wrote, to denounce Usury 
Laws on the ground 1) that they are ineffectual, or worse, 
2) that they are unjust both to lender and borrower, because 
they interfere with the natural rate of interest. But in primitive 
states of society, as in India at the present day, they may have 
been more needed and more easy to enforce. In a simple agri- 
cultural population where the want of capital is greatly felt, and 
land is the only security, the usurer becomes a tyrant: hence the 
detestation of usury. The other and better side of usury, that is to 
say, the advantage of transferring money at the market rate from 
those who cannot use it to those who can, was not understood by 
Aristotle any more than the advantage of exchanging commodities. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 555 E; Laws v. 742. 


ra roavra rHy pév Oewpiay €hevbepow exer, ry 8 cuwecpiay dvayxaiay. 

1*) ‘To speculate about such matters is a liberal pursuit; the 
practice of them is servile.’ In modern language ‘a gentleman 
may study political economy, but he must not keep a shop.’ Cp. 
infra § 5, wepi deacrov 8¢ rovrey xabddou pew eipyra: xal yur, rd O¢ card 
pépos dxpiBodoyeiobas xpyotpor wév xpos ras épyacias, poprinie o¢ rd 
évdvarpiBew : and iv. 15. § 4, dAAa ratra dadépe wpos per ras ypnoes 
ovbey ds cine’ ov yap me xpiois yéyorer GuduaBnrourray rept rou drdua- 
ros’ éxes 8¢ rev’ GAny Siavonrixny xpaypareiay: also ill. 8.§ 1, re oe 
wept éxaorny peGodov dirtocopovrr: xai pn pdvoy awoB\éworrs mpos rd 
qparrew oixeidy dott Td uy) mapopay pndé rt earadecrey, GAAd 8ndrovr rH 
wept €xacroy adnOecay. : 

Or again 2) ‘Speculation is free; but in practice we are limited 
by circumstances;’ i.e. speculation on such matters may go to 
any extent or take any direction, but in practice we must restrict 
ourselves to the necessities of the case, e.g. the nature of the 
soil, climate, neighbourhood, etc. § 5 infra may be quoted in 
defence of either explanation, the words xpyouor mpos ras epyacias 
supporting the second, qGoprixdy rd evdsarpiSer the first. ¢uweepiay 
connects with ¢ssepov which follows: ‘experience of live-stock is 
one of the useful parts of money-making.’ 
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oiow Xdpnre 84). 11. 7. 

3} is to be taken with olfoy like ddws 87, ovre 87, wai dy with a 
slight emphasis, and sometimes with a word interposed, e.g. «ai 
wdoure on, Nic. Eth. iv. 1. § 6. 


OdAew rou Manoiov. 11. 8. 
Thales is referred to in the Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 5 and by Plato in 

the Theaetetus (p. 174 A) as a type of the unpractical philosopher. 

‘ But even he could have made a fortune, if he had pleased.’ 


ruyxdver 84 xabddov re dy. 11. 8. 
Cp. §12. The device attributed to Thales is only an application 
of the general principle of creating a monopoly. 


érddes pdvos, ov wodAsy rroinoas trepBoAny x.r.A. lL. 11. 
I.e. he bought up all the iron when it was very cheap, and 
having a monopoly sold it rather, but not very, dear. 


Spapa Oddrew. ll. 12. 
épapa, which is the reading of all the MSS., is used in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘idea’ here required, only in Pseudo-Demosthenes, 
1460. 26, perhaps a sufficient authority for the meaning of a word. 
* e¥pnpa (Camerarius): Sehpnya (Coraes) : 8paya (Prof. Campbell) 
may be suggested. Cp. Plat. Theaet. 150 A. 


éwel 8¢ rpla pépn, x.17.2. 12. x. 
The apodosis is lost ; the suppressed thought that ‘all three parts 
are concerned with man’ is resumed in the next chapter. 


nal yap yuvaixds Upyew nal réxvov. 12. 1. 
Sc. rév dpa. Supply for the construction either #v pépos oixovo- 
puxns OF elpyrat avrdy from the preceding words. 


€€ trou yap elvas BodNetar rv hiow xal dahépew pnbév. spws d€, 12. 2. 
Sray rd pay Epyn 1d 8 dpynrat, Lnret Scahopay elvas xal oynpacr Kal Adyots 
nal riyais, Sowep xal “Apacs elire roy srepi rou modammrnpos Adyov. 

BovAeras SC. f woAcreia OF 7 srodcrex) dpxn, understood from é» rais 
soXerixais dpxais: ‘where there is a modcreia, political equality is 
implied. All other differences, such as titles of honour, are 
temporary and official only.’ The construction of {yrei may be 
similarly explained. Or both may be taken impersonally. 


18. 6. 
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“Apacs, Who made his foot-pan into a god, as he had himself 
been made into a king, cp. Herod. ii. 172. The connexion is 
as follows: ‘ Among equals, where one rules and another is ruled, 
we make an artificial distinction of names and titles, but this is 
not the case in the relation of husband and wife, because the 
distinction between them exists already and is permanent.’ 


ro 8 dppey dei mpis 1d Ondrv rovroy exes ror Tpdwoy. 

Resuming the words in § 1 yvvasds pév wodcnxas, and adding 
the distinction that the relation between husband and wife, unlike 
that between ruler and subject in a wmodrreia, is permanent (dei). 
This permanence of relation between husband and wife makes it 
rather an ‘aristocratical’ than a ‘constitutional’ rule, and in Nic. 
Eth. viii. 10. § 5 and Eud. Eth. vii. 9. § 4 it is so described. 


cai tev GANew ray rovovrer efear. 

Supply dpern ris before ra» a\Aw»—assisted by otSepia in the 
following clause. Cp. infra § 13, oxvrordpos & ovbeis, ob8é ray Dev 
rexutav. The words ra» rocovrey are used inaccurately ‘of suck 
habits,’ meaning the habits which have virtues like these. 


Gvdyxn pév peréxew auhorépovs dperijs, ravrns & elvas duahopds, Sowep 
cai Tov duce. dpxouérey. 

‘Both require virtue, and of these virtues there will be different 
kinds since the natural subject differs [from the natural ruler]}’; 
or, with Bernays, ‘corresponding to the difference in the subject 
classes,’ cp. infra clause 7. But why only in the subject?—a 
difficulty which seems to have been felt by those copyists or 
editors who, supported by Moerbeke, insert dapyévrey xai before 
apxoperoy, Better: ‘There will be differences of virtue in the ruling 
and subject classes, similar to those which [we have already noted 
to exist] in the natural subject.’ 

rai routo evOvs Udirynras epi riy Yuyny. 

1) ‘*And this is immediately suggested by the soul’: or 2) ‘And 
this, without looking further, is the leading or guiding principle 
in the soul.’ There is a rule of superior and inferior, not only 
in states, but in the soul itself. 

The verb épryyra in this passage is taken passively by Bonitz, 
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‘and this distinction was indicated in the soul’ Cp. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. i. 2. 3, dnAov ore anbdwep ibryyyras rep) rovrey exréov. 
But m most other examples of its use the word must be, or is 
better, construed actively, and it is safer to take it so im this 


passage. Cp. supra c. 5. § 2-6. 


Sore Guces rd eiw dpxovra xal dpydsueva. GAdov ydp tpdqov rd édev- 18. 6-8. 


Gepor row Bovdov dpyes xai rd dppew rov Ondreos nai dvp madds’ nal wacw 
dvurdpxes pév Ta pdpea ths Yuyxns, GAX’ evurdpxe Biahepdvras. 6 pew ydp 
BotrAos Srws otk ~yes rd Bovdevrixcy, rd 3é Orv Exes pév, Grr’ Uxvpow” 6 8e 
mais txet pév, GAX’ dredés. dpolws roivuy deayxaioy éxew xa) rep) rds 
wOunis dperds. 

By imserting éret before ioe, alterg 1a wAelw dpyorra into 
mreio ra dpyovra, and omitting avayxaioy before éyew a few lines 
lower down, Bernays has ingeniously fused the whole train of 
thought with its many involutions, into a single consistent sentence. 
But in such a complex passage, an anacoluthon seems more 
probable, and Bernays’ alterations are considerable and unsup- 
ported by MS. authority. Cp. Nic. Eth. iif. 5. § 17, for a similar 
passage, which has also been arranged so as to form a continuous 
sentence ; also c. 8. § 3; c. 12.§ 1; iii. 9. § 6, and note. The 
words dRXov ydp rpdéroy go back to ravns elvar d&adopds. 


Sore gavepdv drs coriv nOixy apern rar eipnypévaw navrov, wai ovy 7 18. 9. 


airn cwppoovrn «.T.A. 
‘Moral virtue is to be attributed to all these classes and [as they 


differ in character so] their virtues differ.’ 


xaddrov yap of Aéyorres x.1.X. 18. 10. 


In the Meno of Plato (p. 73), Socrates argues for the necessity 
of some general definition of virtue against Gorgias, who, being 
unable to apprehend such a general idea, confuses the whole of 
virtue with its parts. Either from an imperfect recollection of the 
passage or perhaps also from the party spirit which made him or 
his school professional adversaries of Plato (see note on ii. 4. § 2), 
Aristotle takes a view of his meaning which, when compared 
with the context, is seen to be untenable. For the Platonic 
Socrates is maintaining what Aristotle is elsewhere quite ready to 
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ddoxovres dxirdge: xpjcba pdvor’ voubernréoy yap paddov rovs sovdous 
§} rovs waidas. 

These words may mean: either 1)* ‘who do not allow us to 
converse with slaves,’ or 2) ‘who do not allow to slaves the gift of 
reason. In either case there is a reference to Plato, Laws, vi. 
777, 778. 


wep. d¢ avdpds cal yuvacds xal réxvwr xal srarpds, ris te wept exacrov 18. 15. 


auréyv dperis, xal ris mpos oas avrovs dusdias, rl rd cadds Kat pi) Kades 
dori, nal was Sei rd pev ed didxew rd 82 Kaas hevyey, cv rois wepi ras 
woXtrelag dyayxaioy éredOeiv, 

This is one of the many promises in the Politics which are 
unfulfilled. Cp. iv. 15. § 3, a passage which is sometimes quoted 
in this connexion. But the reference is only to the office of 


wasordpos and yuvaixovdpos. 


BOOK IL. 


li. drs dé TO Lyrety re wap’ auras érepoy ph Sony wdytes eras copiferba 
BovAopeveav. 

vd (yrew is the nominative of py 809: sdvrws is to be taken 
closely with », ‘and that our object in seeking for a new state is 
not at all to make a display of ingenuity; but to supply defects in 
states which are known to us, both in those which are actually 
existing and also in theoretical states like that of Plato.’ jy donq 
and doxcapey are dependent on oa, 


Lr. emPaddoGar ry pebodoy. 
‘To undertake’ or ‘ take upon oneself,’ a curious and idiomatic 
use of the word, found also in Plato and Thucydides. See Bonitz 
(Liddell and Scott), s. v. 


1.2. 6 per yap réwos els & Tis yids wOews, of 38 woNtras xowevol ris puds 
wéArcos. 
els 5 rps is required by the sense and is supported by the old 
Latin Translation. All the Greek MSS. however read iodrns. 


1.3. & ri wodcreig 1 WAdrevos, either the title of the book (cp. iv. c. 4. 
§ 11; c. 7. § 1), or ‘in the state which is described by Plato.’ 


The comments of Aristotle on Plato’s Republic and Laws, con- 
tained in this and the following chapters, can hardly be dealt with 
properly in single notes. They are full of inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies. But the nature of these comments, which throw great 
light on the character of ancient criticism in general, will be best 
appreciated when they are brought together and compared with one 
another in a comprehensive manner. I have therefore reserved 
much of what has to be said about them for an essay ‘On the 
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Crnoceams of Pio in Arsocdke” Both m the essay ani in the 
notes I have been much mdetted to Sasemchl 


SL fe atriay Gye: Sccy vevepetergobes ror roces roror 6 Secparys. ot B 1. 
Geiveres: expe cx ras Ayer, Er 3d wpds ro redos 5 Geer Te eke er 
Swepyen, os pév pyres rev, aiivares. was 2c dei Sedeiy older Qeanprerren. 

3” $e etriay, SC. Unit. 

‘ The argument of Socrates does nor show that these enac:ments 
are to be approved for the reason which he gives [viz. as tending 
to unity]; and, regarded as a means to the end which he attributes 
to the state. unless some rew explanation of them is offered, ther 
are impossible.” Bernays places a comma after spos. which he 
takes with én: cp. xpos rovras &x (Meteorol. i. 8. 346 a. 10); spas 
8¢ re (Herod. iii. 74). The consiruction is thus made simpler; 
but the adverbial use of spos hardly ever occurs in Aristotle. 
‘ Moreover, the end, viz. unity, which he attributes to the state upon 
his own showing is impossible.’ 

The first of these propositions, rd piay drs pddwora ciras rqv wodw 
is discussed in the remainder of this chapter,—the second at the 
commencement of chapter 3. 

os per eipgras wiv, ‘as it is described in his book,’ or ‘as it is 
actually described.’ Cp. infra c. 5. § 23, viv ye ovder dupa, 

wos 0¢ dei Sedeiy. Sc. rd rédos, or generally ‘what Plato means 
by unity.’ 

For the use of d&eAcw in the sense of ‘*to interpret,’ cp. Herod. 
Vil. 16, ef 3¢ dpa yy dors rovro rotovTo otow eye Scaipew, GAAG Tt Tov Geow 
peréxoy, ov xay ard avAdaBay etprxas. dceXeiy May also be taken in 
the more common sense of ‘ to distinguish,’ i.e. how we are to dis- 
tinguish or define unity and plurality (cp. iii, 13. § 6: ef 89 rév dpd- 
poy elev dALyou wdysray of rHy dperny Exorres, riva Set Bcedeiw rdv Tpurroy 5 ). 

ob yap yiveras wodus ef Spoiwy. 2. 3. 

The equality among citizens which is elsewhere (iii. 16. § 2; iv. 
11. § 8; vii. 8. § 4) said to be the true and natural principle, is not 
inconsistent with a difference of character and of pursuits. 

dwices 8€ TH roLoUTe Kai modus Ebvous, Gray py Kata ROpAS dor Kexwpro- B, 3. 
pdvoe rd rAnOos, GAX’ oloy ’Apddes. 

The clause 6ray pi x.r.A. may be a description either 1)* of the 
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€6vos, ‘when the inhabitants of a country are not yet distributed in 
villages’; or 2) of the wéAts, ‘when they are no longer dispersed in 
villages. According to 1), the Arcadians are placed below, 
according to 2), above the ordinary condition of village commu- 
nities. 

1) Taking the first rendering, we may compare Plato’s Sympo- 
sium, 193 A, vuvi 8¢ da ryv adixiay SupxicOnper twd Tov beov xabaswrep 
"Apxades brd Aaxedaipovioy, But Arcadia was also the most back- 
ward state in Hellas, the type of primitive simplicity. Hence, 
without referring to the dispersion of the Mantineans by the Lace- 
daemonians (Xen. Hell. v. 2. 6) it is possible that Aristotle is 
speaking, not of their actual, but of their primitive and traditional 
state. 2) On the other hand he may be using the Arcadians as an 
example, not of the €@vos but of the wdd:s, and contrasting their 
condition, when centralized in Megalopolis by Epaminondas, with 
the ruder life ofearlier times. ‘They would certainly have furnished 
the latest illustration of a ovvcixoss. We may paraphrase ‘ When 
they are not scattered in villages, but, like the Arcadians, have a 
central city.’ 

It may be argued on the other side that Aristotle would not 
have used the Arcadians who were the most backward of Hellenes, 
as the type of a civilized, but of a semi-barbarous, nation. 

To Aristotle the ¢vos is a lower stage than the wus. He had 
no idea of a nation in the higher sense; nor did he see how ill 
adapted the Greek w&cs was to the larger order of the world, 
which was springing up around him, or how completely it had 
outlived its objects. 


2.3. ef dv b¢ Sei &y yevéobas, eBer dadéper. 
The state like the nation is not a mere aggregate, but has an 
organic unity of higher and lower elements. 


2.4. ddrep rd ivov 7d dyrimewovbds cae ras wédes, Sowep ey rois HOrKots 
eipnras mpérepor. 

Euclid in his 6th Book uses derinerorOeva: to express the relation 

of reciprocal proportion. Probably the ethical significance of the 

term among the Pythagoreans was derived from its mathematical 
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use. Cf. Nic. Eth. v. 5. § 1, and Alex. Aphrod. on Met. i. 5, ras 
per Scxatcoovyns isov SrodapBdvovres 1d ayrimerovOds re Kal igov, etc. 
(Scholia in Arist. Ed. Berol. 539 b. 12.) 

Sonep dv rois nOuxois. Here, and in vii. 13. § 5, Aristotle quotes 
the Ethics in the Politics, as he quotes the Politics in the Rhetoric 
(i. 8, 1366 a. 21). But probably the references have been 
interpolated. 


Somep ay el peréBaddoyv of oxureis xal of réeroves nal pi} of avrot dei 2. 5. 
oxvrordpot Kal réxroves Fioay. 

These words are a reflection on the proposed arrangement, not 
unlike the satirical remarks of Socrates in the Memorabilia (i. 2. § 9), 
and in the Republic ii. 374. But the connexion is imperfectly 
drawn out :—Aristotle, while making this reflection upon the in- 
convenience of the practice, admits in the next sentence that the 
alternation of rulers and subjects is in some cases the only 
arrangement possible. To Plato it seemed essential that the 
division between rulers and ruled should be permanent, like the 
division of labour in the arts, between one craftsman and another. 
Aristotle says, ‘yes, if possible,’ but this permanence is not always 
attainable, for where there is equality and freedom among the 
citizens, they must rule in turn (vii. c. 9; cp. also infra, c. 11.§ 13). 


év ols 3¢ yt) Suvardy . . €£ dpyis. 2. 6. 

‘However desirable it may be that the same should rule, yet, if 
they cannot, but justice requires that all, being by nature equal, 
should share in the government, then they must rule by turns.’ 


dy rodrous 8¢ pipetoGar rd ev pdpes rovs icous eixew dpolws tots é€ 2. 6. 
dpxijs. 

év rovros, sc. among those who are naturally equal and have a 
right to share in the government. 

pyeicOa, ‘to imitate,’ i.e. to come as near as we can to ‘this 
principle of succession,’ dependent on BéAriov. 

rois é€ apxns, 8C. elxovow. Like ‘the original rulers, who have 
yielded to them;’ or, without supplying «ixovow, nearly the same 
meaning may be obtained. Cp. Book iii. 6. § 9, a passage which 
helps to explain this, 8d «ai rds moAcrexas dpyds, Sray 3 at’ lodrnra ray 


2. 7. 
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woliray cuveotncvia xai nal duodrnra, xara pepos dfwiow Epyew, xpérepoe 
pdr, 7 wedhbucer, afwirres ey pépes Netroupyeiy, nal ceowely rwh wadey vd 
airot dyabdy, Soxep xpérepov aris Gpyer eoxdwe: rd éxelvov cupd<epos. 


roy avréy 3) rpéwor apydvray érepos érépas Gpxovow apxas. 

1) The equalisation of rulers and ruled is attained in two ways: 
a) by succession; 5) by the variety of offices which the same 
person may hold,—that is to say, instead of going out of office, he 
may pass from one office to another, from higher to lower and 
conversely ; the alderman may become a common councillor or 
the common councillor an alderman. Or, 2) the words are a pass- 
ing thought suggested by dAAox yerdperor, confirmatory of the view 
that the State consists of dissimilars. ‘There is a further variety ; 
not only do they come into and go out of office, as if they were 
no longer the same persons, but they have different offices.’ 


ei per ot» Os Exactos, Tay’ dy ein paddow 8 BodNera: woveiy 6 Texpdres 
.. vv 8 ov ovrw pyoovew x.r.X. 

‘When each man can speak of his own wife, his own son, or his 
own property, the clear conviction which he entertains may tend to 
produce unity, but this is not the meaning of those who would have 
all things in common ; they mean “all,” not “each.” ’ 


3.3. royap wdvres cai duddérepa xai wepirrd nai dpria da rd derrdv cai éy 


Tog Adyos epiorixods mores ovAACpopoUs’ 8d doTi rd wdyrag rd aird 
Aeyeew OSi pew xaddy, GAN’ ov duvardy, Odi F ovber Spovonrucdy. 

The absolute unity of ‘all’ in the sense of ‘each’ is not what 
Plato intended, and is in fact impracticable. The unity of all 
mm the abstract, ie. of the whole state, excluding individuals, 
does not tend to harmony. Sucha unity is really inconceivable; a 
state without individuals is a pdrasov ei8os. (Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 10.) 
The term ‘all,’ like the term ‘ one,’ is ambiguous, and has a different 
meaning when applied to the state and to the individuals of whom 
the state is composed. 

wadyres wal audrepa. The fallacy is that these words may mean 
‘all’ or ‘both,’ either in a collective or individual sense. 

wepirra xai dpria. The fallacy consists in assuming that odd and 
even are the same because two odd numbers when added together 
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are even: e.g. the odd numbers, 5 + 7=12, which is an even num- 
ber ; or that five is both odd and even, because it is composed of 
three which is an odd and two which is an even number. See 
Arist. Sophist. Elench. c. 4. 1624. 33. Cp. infra c. 5. § 27, ob 
yap rée abray 1d eidapoveiy bywep rd dprioy, x.1.A. 

mat éy rois Adyos «.r.A. ‘For the word sapres is fallacious, aad 
indeed the use of this and other analogous terms is a source of 
contentious syllogisms in arguments.’ «ai, ‘not only in this instance, 
but in arguments generally.’ 

The fallacy referred to is that of ovw@eo1s and &daipeors, cp. Soph. 
Elench. c. 20. 177 a. 33 ff. 


ff dcov éxdory émBddAer. 3. 4. 
Either, ‘ only so far as comes in the way of,’ or, ‘is the business 
of each,’ or, with a slight difference of meaning, ‘ only so far as it 
touches or affects each.’ Cp. i. 13. § 8, dd rdv pév dpyovra redeav 
Exes Sei rv Ney aperqy rev 8 Dewy exacrov oor emBadrAcx airois. 


xat otro: ovy ws éxdorou. 3. 5. 
‘Every man will have a thousand sons, and these do not pro- 
perly belong to him individually, but equally to all.’ 


re odtws exacros duds Acye: rov db mpdrrovra réy modtray f Kxaxds, 3. 5. 
_ Owdotos Tuyxave: roy apiOpor dy, otov éuds f} rou Beivos, rovrov rdyv rpdrov 
Adyer xa Exacroy tev yiAlwv. 
ovres*, ‘on this principle’; éuds=euds €or. ‘Further, on this 
principle [of common parentage], each one says of the citizen who 
fares ill or well, “ he is mine,” whatever fraction he himself may be 
of the whole number; I mean that (ofov) he will say, “he is mine,” 
or, “ his,” and this will be his way of speaking about each of Plato's 
thousand citizens.’ The words havea reference to Plat. Rep. v. 463 
E, padsora ovphovncovew évds rivos h ed f xaxds mparrovros ... ort rd 
piv od aparre i} rd éudy waxds. The citizen speaks as one in a 
thousand of all the rest: he gives a thousandth part of his affection 
to each and all of the thousand persons who are the objects of it. 
Or, to put the matter in another way: we may suppose the citizens 
to be conversing with each other: they say, ‘my son is doing 
well,’ or, ‘is not doing well,’ being each of them a thousandth part 


3.7. 


3. 7. 


3.7. 


3. 9. 
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of the whole, and those of whom they speak being likewise each of 
them a thousandth part. 

A different view of this passage has been taken in the Text. 
More stress is laid on the words rév ed | xaxés xparrovra: the parent 
is supposed to appropriate the youth who is doing well, and to dis- 
own the one who is doing badly: ¢uds Acyes rd ed fj xaxés wparrorra= 
pds Acyes réy ed mparrovra, ovx éuds Aéyes rdy axes wparrosvra. It must 
be remembered that, according to Aristotle, the true children are 
liable to be discovered by their likeness to their parents. 

rey xAiwy, as if Plato had made his state to consist of a thousand 
citizens; cp. infra c. 6.§ 5. This is only an inference from Rep. 
iv. 423 A, in which Plato says that the ideal state, even if con- 
sisting of no more than a thousand soldiers, would be invincible. 


6 pev yap vid» x.r.X. 

‘In Plato’s state they are all “ mine”: in ordinary states there are 
many sorts of relationship, and the same person may be a father 
or a brother or a cousin of some one or other; there are likewise 
remoter degrees of affinity, and remoter still the tie of fellow wards- 
man or fellow tribesman. Even a distant cousinship is preferable 
to that shadow of a relationship which supersedes them all.’ 


6 8 aveyide, f nar DAny roa ovyyevecay, 

The variety of human relations as ordinarily conceived is 
contrasted with the monotony of Plato’s society in which the state 
and the family are identified. 


Kpetrroy yap ioy aveyidy eivat } rd» rpéxoy rovros vide. 

A resumption of wdrepoy otra xpeirroy ; ‘Is not the present prac- 
tice better? for it is better to have a cousin of your own than to 
have a son after Plato’s fashion.’ 


daci rues . . rea» Tas THs yas wepiddous Zpayparevopévey eivai riot Ter 
dye AiBvev xowas Tas yuraixas, ra pévros yerdpera réxva diapeioba: ard 
ras éuodryras. 

Cp. Herod. iv. 180, rq ad» oicy rav dydpev 1d waidloy, rovrov sais 
vopifera, who is speaking, however, not of Upper, but of Lower 
Libya. 
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by oddiy Sovdy dort yiverba: mpos marépas Kai pyrépas Kat rovs py 4, 1. 
wéppe tie cuyyeveias Svras, Somep mpds rovs araber, 

‘Crimes of violence are worse in the republic of Plato because 
they are attended with impiety, and they are more likely to be 
committed because natural relationships are undiscoverable.’ Aris- 
totle here mixes up Plato’s point of view and his own. He does 
not remark that Plato having abolished family relations is not really 
chargeable with the occurrence of offences which arise out of them. ' 
Perhaps he would have retorted that the natural relationship could 
not be thus abolished. 


kal yevopdvar, Tav pév yropi{dvray evdexerar ras vouCopevas yiverda 4 1. 
Aves, TOY 82 pndepiay, 

ray 8¢ is Opposed to ray pér, though not parallel with it=‘ but in 
the other case,’ as if ray pew without yowps{dvra» had preceded. Or 
@ comma may be placed after réyv pév, and yropifdyray may be 
separated from it. ‘And when offences take place, in the one case 
men having knowledge of them, the customary expiations may be 
made, in the other case they cannot.’ 


dropoy 8¢ cal rd xowods moncavra Tous viols rd cuveiva: pdvov adede 4. 2. 
vén dpdvray, 15 8 épay pi) eodicas, pnde rds ypnoes tds dAdas, ds rarpl 
xpos uldy elvar sdvrov dorly arperéotarov Kal ddeAp@ mpds adedghdy’ ered 
wal rd dpa pdvov. 

The instance quoted, rarpi mpds vid», shews that the reference is 
to Rep. iii. 403, but Aristotle has been hasty or forgetful in his 
citation. Plato does not say that he will allow the practice of 
lovers to prevail between father and son, or brother and brother, 
‘but that the endearments of lovers shall be only such as might be 
practised without offence between members of the same family. rd 
épay evidently in the lover’s sense of the word. 


douxe 34 padAoy «7A. 4. 4. 
‘If the legislator desire to keep the inferior classes in a state of 
weakness, and communism is a source, not of strength, but of 
weakness, then it is better adapted to them than to the guardians ’— 
that is, according to Aristotle’s view of communism, not Plato’s. 
Cp. vii. 9.§ 8 ; c. 10.§ 13 where he argues that the legislator should 
VOL. I. E 
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destroy as far as possible any tie of race among the slave population. 
And the traditional policy of slave-holding countries has been to 
deprive the slave of education and of family rights. 


4.4. roovrovus 


Sc. frrrov ddxovs gathered from frrov gudia. 


4.5. cai Be fv alriay 5 Zwxpdrns ovres oferas deiy rarrew rd wepl ra résve. 
Supply rotvarrioy (from the preceding) ris alrias 3: Fv, viz. unity. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 1, cub &:° fy alriav dol deiv vevopoberie bas ree vpérow 


rovroy 6 Zexparns ov paiveras cupBaiwor x ray Adyev. 


4.6,7. 8 nal Bonet xdacivos elvai nos ris pidias Epyor, nabdwep ev ros épw- 
vimoig Adyas Toney Adyorta rd» *Apicroharyny Os raw épdvreav ded rd 
ofdipa dilciv ériBupoivravy cupdiva cal yevérba: dx B00 Svrev dy- 
dorépous dva. dvravba piv ody dvayxn duorépous epbdpbas 4 tiv Eva’ &y 
82 15 wddes ry Gerla» dvayxaioy bdap7y yiverOar 31d rh» cowerles tp 
roavrny, xal fxora ACyew Tov cud f vide warépa h rarépa vldy. 

Socrates wishes to have the city entirely one: now such a unity 
is either attained or not attained: if attained like that of the lovers 
in the Symposium (called here épwrixoi Adyos), p. 192, it would be 
suicidal. But it is not attained, for he only succeeds in creating a 
vety loose tie between his citizens. 

es rév dpdyrewy, a rare construction after Aéyew. Cp. Plat. Meno 
95 E, és dsdaxrov ofons ris dperns A€yet. 

# rév eva. ‘If they are to be absorbed in one another, both 
individualities cannot subsist, though one may.’ 


4.8,  obre cupBalve cai ri» oinerdTHTA THY wpds GAAnAous Thy ded rey évo- 
pare rovrey Siadporrifew xora deayxaioy by dv +7 wodsrelg 17} rosavry, 
}} waripa &¢ vidy § vidw és warpds, § ds ddehgovs dAApAer. 
dvayxaioy by is to be taken with cupBalves, qeora with dkappovrifes. 
The latter word has two constructions, 1) with rea for subject, 
and oixedérnra aS object; 2) with sarépa, vid» for subjects, and the 
genitives vis», rarpds following, e. g. 7 warépa &kadporrifey ws vier. 


4.9. 1d re Reo cai rd dyawnrér. 
dyawnrée, ‘that which is to be cherished or valued,’ like dyewyrés 
in Plat. (?) Alcibiades I. 131 E, o6r’ dydvere, ds foucer, Adaeddy vg 
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KAewiov dpaoris ofr’ Zor dd’ § els pdvos, xal otros dyannrés, Zoxpdrys 
6 Zwppericxov xal awapérns: and Rhet. i. 7, 1365 b. 19, odx lon 
(nia, dy ris tov érepépOadpor rupdecy nal roy 80° Zyovra’ adyarnrdv yap 
adypyras: also Homer (Odyssey ii. 365) potvos dav dyannrés. Com- 
pare the English ‘dear.’ Or, more simply, dyamnréy may also be 
taken as answering to ¢g:Aeiv: ‘men love an object which is natu- 
rally to be loved.’ 


kal dd» of napa Tors dUAafiw [ets] rovs dAdous rodéras, 4, 10. 

Aristotle is referring to the case of the citizens who pass from 
one rank to another. Those who are raised to the condition of 
the guardians and those who are degraded from it have both lost 
the natural relationships of brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren. But the natural relations still exist although the names of 
them have disappeared; and therefore they are now less likely to be 
respected. Here again Aristotle is confusing his own point of view 
with that of Plato. 

mapa rois puAafw must be explained as a confusion of rest and 
motion, lit. ‘those who [having been transferred from the other 
citizens] are now among the guardians.’ The words eis rovs ddous 
sodiras have been explained as a pleonasm=‘in relation to the 
other citizens’ (od mpooayopevovew ddeddous, «.r.d.), ‘they do not call 
them brothers.’ But the use of els in a different sense in two suc- 
cessive lines is objectionable. It is possible that the words eis rovs 
@\Xovs woAlras are an error of the copyist, who may have repeated 
the words of the previous line. The omission of es (which is 
wanting in Moerbeke and in two good MSS., Ms. P’, but inserted 
as a correction in one of them, and found in all the rest) is the best 
way of amending the passage. 


xy  exeiva, yopls, 5. 2. 
SC. rd mepi ra réxva Kal rds yuvaixas. 


mérepoy .. Tas re xrnoes Kowds elvat BédAriy Kal ras xpyoes. 5. 2. 
These words are a statement of the general question which is 
afterwards subdivided into three cases, though the carelessness of 
the language might at first sight lead to the inference that Aristotle 
is putting the third case only. Hence Bernays has been led, un- 
E 2 
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necessarily, to alter the reading. The change made by him of re 
into ye and of «ai into «ara impairs the parallelism of ergceas and 
xpnoes (rds ye xrnoes xowds civas BeArov xara ras ypnoeas). The three 
cases are: 1) the soil divided, produce common: 2) soil common, 
produce divided: 3) soil and produce alike common. 

5.2. Gwep éna wot rey eOver. 

€6vn as in i. 2. § 6, a vague expression for SapSapos and generally 
opposed to sdAes or “EAAnves: also any loosely organised people, 
ii. 2. § 3; applied to the more general divisions of Hellas, vii. 7. § 4. 
The cases of Sparta, infra § 7,and of Tarentum, vi. 5. § 10, are not 
in point, even if their practice could be regarded as communism. 

5.3.  éréper pév ody dere réy yewpyowrer Ados dy ein rpdwos nal peaw. 

If the land were cultivated by serfs there would be no disputes 
among the cultivators, for having no property, they would have 
nothing to quarrel about. 

5.4. Tey cuvawodnper roweria oxeddy yap of wreioTro: Kahepdpevos x.7.d. 

Either* ‘fellow-travellers’ or ‘fellow-settlers in a foreign city.’ 
Whether the cowesta: were formed for the purposes of business or 
only of companionship is, not determined. With the words cyeddr 


yep «.7.A. supply spooxpovovar. 
5.5. eal dmxoopnbir . . dueréyras. 

A condensed expression put for é» 3¢ viv rpowor dye, kahepea, nai 
éxuxoopnbey (‘when it has been improved ’), ob puxpdy dy Scereyxat. 
5.6, al piv pip émpiham dypyuéa vi epedjnara spies Ddjdove ob 

TOO ovo. 

Either 1), ‘for the division of labour will give rise to no com- 
plaints,’ i.e. will prevent complaints, émyéeAca: being taken as the 
nominative to ob womoovow: or 2) regarding (as the words spés 
@AAnAous and the following clause padAo» 3° exvdacovow seem to 
indicate) ai péy éryéXeca as nom. absolute, or the construction of 
the sentence as changing, we may translate, ‘Every one having 
a distinct occupation, men will not complain of one another.’ 

5.6. 30° dperip 8¢. 

‘But where there is virtue there will be in practice community of 

goods among friends.’ 
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Uroyeypampevoy. 5. 6. 
‘Sketched out or faintly indicated.’ For iroypapew, cp. De Gen. 


Anim. ii. 6, 743 b. 24, of ypapeis tmoypdyarres rais ypappais ovrws 
évadeihoves Trois xpdpacs rd (gov. 


oloy nai dy Aaredaipov rois re SovAcs xpavrat rois dAAnAwy as cies 5. 7. 
idloss, ere FY twos nal xvciv, xdy Senboow épodiov éy Trois dypois xara 
Thy xdépay. 

x®pa as opposed to adds :—‘ When on a journey in the country, 
they take the produce in the fields.’ The apodosis (i.e. some 
such words as xpéavras épodioss) is omitted. Cp. Xen. Respub. Lac. 6, 
§§ 1, 3, 4, "Evavria ye pny fyvw xal rade rois mAeiorois. "Ev pév yap rais 
@Ddras wédeot rev davrov exacros Kai maiswy cai oixeray xat xpnpdrov 
dpxovew 65 3¢ Avxotpyos, xaracxevdca: Bovdduevos ws ay pndew Brar- 
Tovres dwoNavoey ve ol soNiras dAAnAwy ayabdy, éroinge mrailwv exacToy 
époiws tay davrov Kal ray dAdotpiov apyew. ..... émoinoe b¢ Kal 
olxérais, ef ris Senbein, xpycOar xa rois dAdorpios, Kal xuvwy d¢ 
Onpevrixay cue xowwoviar Gore of per Sedpevot mapaxarovow én} 
Gnpay, 5 dé py airds ayordlav Hdéws dxeméune. Kal Gros 8¢ aoatvros 
xpavra’ 6 yap dodernoas 4 Senbels dynparos 4 rayd mos BovAnbets 
adixéoba, fv mov By trmov dvra, AaBdy «al xpnodpevos xad@s droxa- 
Oornow, x.r.r4. Also Plat. Laws, viii. 845 A, dd» 8€ evos émdnunoas 
Grépas émbupy payeiv dcaropevdpevos ras ddovs, ris pe yervalas drrécba, 
day BovAnra, pe évds axodrovbov xopis runs, Edvia Sexdpevos, ris de 
aypoixou Aeyopévns Kal réy roovrey 6 vdpos eipyéro jut) Kowwwveiy Tuiv TOUS 
Eevous. 

Gras 82 yivevras ToLOuTOL. 5. 8. 

‘Of such an unselfish character as to place their property at the 
service of others.’ 


7d 3€ Pidavroy eivas Weyerat Bixaiws, «.7.A. 5. 9. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 8; Rhet. i. 11. § 26; Plato’s Laws, v. 731 E. 


Tey Toure. 5. 9. 
‘Not only money, but anything towards which there can be an 
excess of love.’ Cp. note on i. 1. § 2. 


Gvaipovow epya . . cwhpocuns mepi ras yuvaixas. 5. 10, 
Yet Plato in his Republic aimed really at an impossible strictness 
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T: che Ten if it axes. cul u wev iar from allowing his 


FURT Es I mone Gh enADLICy. 


Sur. Evrasrerco we ome 7 mnt sounherin ao. Guir@peces dy com 
Togwer 6 yor oepneuern ieperns ovaheyevo syufew eoesfi Glia 


ret Yenuertip Tem nos Gcormog, GAkox Te an ice aETY;ED; Tas va ee 
Weary@res er Tox Tokcwos «nen ox ures he b> op OED Goes THD 
enue, Meye Bi berg ve cas ohitkms Ten. ruutouer en: jerdepapre- 
pear qmres en) Them enon. 

The Sew and seruicrr of chs semence remind us of the 
opening of Book va, nooced br Rermavs. Cp dor a smlar regu- 


darcy scpra c 1. 
Mankind gmcklr become ensmonred of sociistic theories, 
especially when cher are <cuerspemmnd wah amacks on existing 


insaupons «Cp. Pist. Rep. v. 464. £652 a. 425. 


S.r2. 0 oe cder yaera: ue cr cenvemri abhe Due vir oye pee. 
A similar onwilingness vo asomthe ic insctumons what is due to 
human nature mav de recosrked ekewhere: 2g. 2 7.§98, mod 
Tes col tyr petpia taser mm tara, mer bgeko° pau yo, Oa ras 
exw pics dpakiger $ ras murs er. 
The emphatic neraive ds aber yoerm for & of ypoere 35 ComoUS. 


~- 


G.12. Gd Geapeter SAiyous ens ce rar ercrerar Wunbepepévers apie wel- 
Rots ormSadeerers reas mexrygeroes cua ras cryrees. 

To what Ansicde mar be alone is not very clear. He may 
have remarked what there were more ccacrek among Prihagorean 
sects, as well as among imends who had become fellow-traveliers, 
than among wher men. A similar redection has often been made 
on the religious communines of laer imes. Or he may be refert- 


% 


ing to disputes arising in *‘gutlds” ar ‘cchs” or parmerships in 
business, Sadepauemas is to be repeated with eecrmeas. The 
meaning is that the owners of COmmMON prope;siy are comparauvely 
few, and that therefore their guamin thourh reiagvely more 


frequent, do not so often come under our noice. 
GB. 1S. adda dei ANOS Er, Gowey clorra Epireace, Aa Tyr waleicy gov xal 
par woe, 


Aristotle takes up a posiuon haiif way between the communism 
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of Plato and the existing practice of states. He would have men 
lend or give to their neighbours more than they do, but he would 
not enforce by law a community of goods; he would unite them 
by education, but would not destroy family life. 


Somep ra rept ras xrioes dy AaxeBaipers xal Kpnry rois ovocirios 6 5. 15. 
yonobérns exolvacey. 

This remark more truly applies to Crete, where the common 
tables were provided at the public expense (c. 10. § 7), than to 
Sparta, where he who could not afford to contribute to his mess 
lost the rights of citizenship (c. 9. §§ 30-32). Still in both there 
was a common mode of life; and an element of communism was 
introduced by the legislator. Compare also the remarkable descrip- 
tion of the effect of Lacedaemonian training (iv. 9. § 6-9) in pro- 
ducing the same simple habits of life both among rich and poor ; 
and Xen. De Rep. Laced. 6. §§ 1, 3, 4. 

ndyra yap oxeddy evpyras pév, GANA Ta pey ob ouviixras, rois 8 ov 5. 16. 
Xp&rras ywooxovres, 

ob ovrycrat, lit. ‘they have not been put together,’ implying that 
no comparison has been made of them, nor inference drawn from 
them. In other cases the inference has been drawn, but not 
applied to a practical use. As in Pol. vii. 10. § 7, and Metaph. xi. 
8, 1074 b. 8 (Sv ef ris xapioas avré AdBoe pdvoy 1d mparov, brs Oeovs Govro 
rds wpéras otcias elva, Oeias dy cipjobas vouiceer, nal xara rd eixds 
wodAdxis evpnuens els vd Suvardy éxdorns nal réxyms xai dirocodias xal 
widw Pbepopdvev nal ravras ras Sdtas exeivew olov Aciava wepivecdcba 
péxpe rod viv), and several other passages, Aristotle supposes the 
inventions of arts and laws to have been made many times over. 
Compare Plat. Laws iii. 677 A foll. 


pidsora 8 ay yévoro pavepdy, ef ris Tots epyois ioe yy rovaurny &. 17. 
wol:reiay xaTacKevalopeyny. 

‘In the actual process of creation.’ 

Cp. Plat. Tim. 19 B, mpocéoue 8¢ 87 ri pos roupde rd wabos, oloy 
. et res (pa xadd rou Geacdpevos, eire txd ypadis elpyacpéva etre xai (arvra 
Gnbwas, novxiay 8é dyovra, eis émOupiay adixorro OedoacOat xivovpera 
re aird xai re THY Tois Gdpact Soxovyrwy mpoonKew KaTa THY aywviay 


GO\ovvra, ratrov cal eyo mérovOa mpds rv maw Hw dindOopev. 
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Here, again, the antecedent to ravra is to be gathered generally 
from the context,=‘ whether these communistic institutions are 
equally necessary for the inferior and for the superior classes,’ &c. 
Cp. note on i. 2. § 2. 
yuv ye. 5. 23. 
‘As far, at least, as his book shows.’ Cp. supra c. 2. § 1. 
nai mept ray é€xopevoy. 5. 23. 
Sc. ob3v &apioras from the previous sentence. ‘And as to 
matters connected’ with these, what is to be their government, 
what their education, what their laws, nothing has been deter- 
mined.’ A repetition of § 18. The emendation dpxopévwy (Con- 
greve) is unnecessary and out of place; for Aristotle has already 
disposed of the subject class in § 22, and at § 24 he returns 
to speak of the members of the state generally. 
ny i xowai al xrnces Kai al roy yewpyov yuvaixes. 5. 24. 
Sc. ris olxovounoes ; or more generally, ‘What then’? Two cases 
are supposed: 1) what if wives are common and possessions 
private; and 2) what if possessions and wives are both common. 


drorov 8¢ nai rd éx ray Onplov moreiabar Thy mapaBodyy, oT dei ra 5. 24. 
aura émirndevery ras yuvaixas rois av8paaty ols olxovopias ovder perectev. 

The language is not exact; moeioOae tH» mapa8ornv=to argue 
from the comparison of the animals, ofs: sc. rots Onpiors. 


‘The rulers must always be the same; for they cannot change §. 26. 
the metal or quality which is infused into their souls by nature.’ 
But then Plato supposes the whole ruling class to be guardians, 
divided only as young and old into warriors and counsellors (as in 
the state described in vii. 9. § 5); and he provides for exceptional 
merit by the transfer from one class to another. The actual 
governing class are men advanced in years (Rep. vii. 536 ff.), and 
Aristotle himself acknowledges (vii. 14. § 5) that the division of 
functions between young and old is natural, and that the young 
wait their turn and do not rebel against such an arrangement. 

€re 3é xal thy evdaipoviay adatpotpevos rev duAdxwy, GAn» gyot sew &, 27, 
evdaipova mo.eiy THY TOA Tov vopoberny. aduvvaroy 3¢ evdatpovety CANY, p11) 
roy TAEeloTwY f} pL) TdvT@Y pepav f TWaY eydvray Thy evdatpoviay. 


This passage, like many others in the Politics,-involves a miscon- 
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[sc. 4 wédss]. The two passages mutually confirm each other and 
the comparison of them shows that neither here, with Muretus, nor 
in vii. 6. § 7, with Bekker (2nd edition), do we need to substitute 
srohepuxdy for soAtrixdy which in both passages is used to express 
International Relations. The addition of pp} povwrexdy or pi) poved- 
repow in some MSS. after modcrixdv appears to be a gloss, probably 
suggested by vii. 2. § 16. 

The same criticism—that a state must have a foreign as well as 
a domestic policy, is made once more on Phaleas in c. 7. § 14. 
Nations and cities can no more get rid of other nations and cities 
than man (except by going into the wilderness) can tear himself 
from the society of his fellows. Cp. Mazzini’s forcible saying, 
‘Non-interference is political suicide.’ 


el 3¢ vis pi) rowiroy amodéxera: Biov, pyre rdv iioy pyre roy Kowdy rhs B. 8. 
wddews .. dweNBodow. 

‘But if a person does not accept the life of action either for 
individuals or for states, still the country must be protected 
against her enemies.’ In modern language, ‘however much we 
may dislike war and the use of arms, there are cases in which the 
resistance to an enemy becomes a duty.’ 

dredGovow, i.e. ‘lest they renew the attempt.’ 


nal rd wAnOos d¢ rhs xrycews Spay dei, pnmore BéAriov érépws Sopicas B, 8, 
T} capes paiddoy. 

Literally, ‘Would it not be better to define the amount of 
property differently by defining it more clearly ?’ 


Sonep dy cf ris elwev Sore {iv e0 rovro ydp ors xabddou paddov. 6.8. 

It is doubtful whether these words are to be taken 1) as an illus- 
tration of the want of clearness in Plato's definition, or 2) as a 
correction of it; e.g. 1) ‘this is only saying, “ enough to enable a 
man to live well.”’ But this explanation seems to require that the 
following words rovro ydp éor: xabdAov paddov should be translated 
‘this however is too general’ (Bernays), giving a sense to paAAopy 
(==padov 4 8ei) which is doubtful unless suggested by the context, 
as in Rep. iii. 410 E, Phaedo 63 D. 2)* ‘ By the confused expression 
“Enough to live upon with temperance,” he means only “ enough 
to live upon well or virtuously ; for this is the more general idea.”’’ 
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§§ 2, 15; v. 12. §&§ 12, 14); but such a slip would be remarkable 
in a writer who has elsewhere called Pheidon tyrant of Argos, 
v. 10. § 6. 


wept pey rovrey . . Aextéov Vorepoy. 6. 14. 

There is no adequate fulfilment of this promise to resume the 
question hereafter. But cp. vii. 5.§ 1; 10.§ 11; 16. § 15. 

not yap Seiy x.7.X. 6. 14. 

Aristotle is finding fault with Plato’s vagueness :—‘ He says 
nothing but that the governors and governed should be made of a 
different wool.’ 


riy wacay ovolay épinas yiver Oat pei{ova péxpt TrevratAacias. 6. 15. 
Cp. Laws, v. 744 E, where the proprietor is allowed to acquire 
(xrae6as) four times the value of his original inheritance. If we 
add in the original inheritance which was not acquired, the limit 
of property will be fivefold. There is no reason for supposing any 
mistake in this statement (Susemihl) or in c. 7. § 4. 


cal riy ray olxorédav 8¢ Bialpeow dei cxoreiv, py wor ob ouphépy 6.15. 
mpos olxovopiay. 
One of the homesteads is to be in the city, another on the border 
(v. 745 E), the first to be the dwelling of the elders, the second of 
the son of the house (vi. 776 A). A plan similar to the one which 
he condemns is adopted by Aristotle in vii. 10. § rr: cp. note on 
text, in which the inconsistency of the two passages is pointed out. 


dx yap rav drXtrevdvrav écriv. 6. 16. 
The normal idea of a moNereia is that it consists of the free 
citizens who carry arms and are its natural defenders. Cp. iii. 
7. §§ 3, 4, drav 8€ rd wAnGos mpds Td Kowdy moALTeUnTas Guphépoy, 
kadeiras 1d Kowdy Svoua racay Troy moXredy, twodreia’ oupBaiver 9 
eiddyas’ eva pév yap Sapepeyw cur aperjy f odLyous évdéxerat, mAeious 
3 #8n xadrerdv nxpBacba mpds macay dperny, GAAa pddtora THY moNe- 
puxny’ avrn yap év winber yiyverar’ didwep xara ravTny Thy modTetay KUpto- 
Tarow Td mpowodepovy, Kal peréxovow auris ol xexrnudvos ra Orda, and 
see also Ib. c. 17. § 4; iv. 13. § 7; and Nic. Eth. viii. 10. 6. 


ry yap wpdérny wolireiay. 6. 16. 
The same as the érépa wodsrela (§ 4), i.e. the Republic of Plato. 
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There remain, however, some difficulties in reconciling the text 
of the Politics with the statements of Plato. 

What Plato says in the Laws (756) may be shortly stated as 
follows: ‘For those who are to be elected out of the rst and 2nd 
classes, all are compelled to vote and are liable to penalties if they 
abstain from voting : for those who are to be elected out of the 3rd 
class, only the three first classes are compelled to vote and are liable 
to penalties; for those who are to be elected out of the 4th class 
only the two first classes. 

The text of the Politics as given by Bekker (which is that of all 
the MSS.) does not agree with the corresponding passage of Plato 
and in one place at least is corrupt. 

1) The words ék rod rerdprov ray rerdprov can hardly be right if 
we are to get any sense out of the passage at all. Either rov 
rerdprov OF ray reraprwy must be omitted. Probably we should 
omit the latter, for rot rerdprov agrees best with rov mpwrov ripi- 
paros and rov 8evrépov antea, and ra» rerdprwv may have crept into 
the text from the preceding rerdprwv. Either alternative is simpler 
than reading rerrdpwv (for rerdprwv) as in 2nd Ald. edition. 

But 2) if we are to make the passage agree with Plato, we 
should further omit rpirwv 4 before rerdprov. Cp. Laws, 756 D, 
where nothing is said about the third class. 

Finally, we must allow that Aristotle may not have remembered 
or may have misunderstood the words of Plato. Such a sup- 
position cannot be thought far-fetched, when we consider the 
numerous passages in which he has done unintentional injustice 
to his master, Pol. i. 13. § 10; it. 4. § 2; ii. 5. § 27; ii. 6. § 5, ete. 
The words od naow érdvayxes, SC. alpeirOa, do not imply that some of 
the class were compelled to vote. They are used as they are in 
Anal. Pr. ii. 15, 63, b 26 for the particular negative proposition, 
which is called by Aristotle indifferently ro od mayrt and rd od rivi, 
from which of course we can logically infer nothing as to the par- 
ticular affirmative. 


ds péy oby ovx ex Anuoxparias xat povapxias dei cumordvat Thy ToravTny 6, 22, 


woditeiav, cx ToUTwY pavepdy xal rdv torepoy pnOnoopever, Sray émBddAQ 
sept THs TOLAUTHS ToALreias 7 oKEYis. 
VOL. II. F 
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and Hippodamus ; ‘philosophers’ such as Pittacus or perhaps 
Pythagoras ; ‘statesmen’ such as Solon or Lycurgus (cp. infra, 
c. 12. § 1). 


dd Dardas 6 Xadrundduos rovr’ eionveyxe mparos. 

A sentence apparently inconsequential but really a condensation 
of two propositions. ‘ Therefore Phaleas the Chalcedonian intro- 
duced this, sc. the regulation of property, he being the first to 
do it.’ 

Nothing is known of Phaleas from other sources. The manner 
in which Aristotle speaks of him in this passage (§ 2 gyct yap, § 8 
elros dy 6 Sadéas, olerat yap) would lead us to the inference that he 
was not a legislator but the writer of a book ; and this inference is 
further confirmed by c. 12. § 1, in which Aristotle (?) places first, 
and in a class by themselves, the private individuals who had 
‘treated of laws, apparently meaning Phaleas and Hippodamus. 
Whether Phaleas was earlier than Hippodamus is uncertain. It 
is true that Hippodamus is described as the first of those not 
statesmen who treated of ‘the best state,’ c. 8.§ 1. But the stress 
may be laid on the words sept rijs roXtreias THs dpiorns, ‘Hippodamus 
was the first, not of political writers, but the first who treated of 
the perfect state’ which would be consistent with the claim of 
Phaleas to be an earlier writer on the subject of politics in general. 

We cannot argue with Grote (Pt. II. c. 6, vol. ii. p. 523) that 
because Phaleas was the first who wrote or speculated about the 
equal division of land, therefore the legislation of Lycurgus or the 
ancient Dorian institutions may not have anticipated him in fact. 


xaro{ouevais, SC. Tais moAeos OF wodcretats, an emphatic present, 7. 3. 


‘when in process of settlement.’ 


T} Tas mpoixas Tovs pev mAovaious Ssdovas pev AapBavew Sé wn x.7.A. 
Cp. the Babylonian ‘ marriage-market’ in Hdt. i. 196. 


epyow yap p11) vewreporrowous elvat rovs rovovrous. 

With this passage compare v. 12. § 17 where Aristotle criticizes 
rather captiously the remark of Plato ‘that loss of fortune is a 
source of revolutions,’ to which he replies that ‘it is only dangerous 
when it affects the leaders of the state.’ 

F 2 


e 2. 


7. 3. 


7. 5. 


7. 6. 


7. 7. 


7.7. 


7.10. 
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oloy xal SdAav evopoberncey x.7.d. 

Mr. Grote (iii. pt. ii. chap. 11, p. 1'79) thinks that these words refer 
only to the annulment of mortgages. But they clearly imply that 
Solon restricted or attempted to restrict the amount of land which 
might be held by individuals. Although there is no other evidence 
of this fact, the silence of antiquity cannot be taken as decisive 
against the statement of Aristotle, and is certainly no reason for 
explaining away the plain meaning of his words, whether he was 
correctly informed or not. 


ére 8€ rovs maXaovs KAnpous Siagwfew. 

Dependent on répos eici, gathered from the sectaing sen- 
tence. The preservation of the lot tended to maintain the 
equality of property; hence the transition from the one subject 
to the other. 


ov yap ért oureBavey ard Toy Opiopevoy Tysnudroy eis ras dpyas Badifew. 

The meaning is as follows :—Originally the Leucadian citizens 
had a lot which was their qualification for office. They were 
afterwards allowed to sell this lot, and still retained the right of 
holding office, when they had lost their qualification. 


GAAG thy re wadeiay His Eorat dei A€yery, Kal Td piay eivat Kai Thy alTiy 
ovdey Sedos. 

So in modern times reflections are often made on the evils of 
education unless based on moral and religious principles. Yet it 
was a noble thought of an early thinker like Phaleas that there 
should be equal education for all. 

cai rd law x.r.A. ‘ Moreover there is no point in saying that it is 
one and the same, for it may be bad.’ 


rouvavriow d¢ wepi éxdrepov’ of wey yap rodAoi 8a To wept Tas KrnoES 
dncov, of 8€ xapievres rept Tey Tsay, €ay toat. 

The opposition here intended is between the inequality of 
property by which the many are offended, and the equality of 
honour which offends the higher classes. 

wepi éxdrepoy, SC. ras xrnoes Kal ras ripas. 
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ov rowuy did ravrny pdvov, GAA Kai Gy ewOupotey, iva yaipwos rais dvev 7, 12. 
Aurépy HBovais. Ti ody Geos ray TpLdy rovroy ; 

The words cat ay émbupotey, though rather weak, are found in all 
MSS. and are therefore probably genuine. They are omitted 
however by Bernays, and have been variously corrected, nat dvev 
éOupsiy (Bojesen), sc. dduyoovow, an ingenious conjecture ; dy pi 
émOupeow (Schneider), too great a departure from the MSS.; 
adver Bipnro (also Bojesen), too rare a word. 

The general meaning is plain: ‘And therefore, i.e. not only to 
still pain, but also to gain pleasure, they will desire pleasures to 
which no pains are annexed.’ The three motives are, 1) necessity, 
2) desire of things not necessary, 3) desire of painless pleasures. 


ovx dy émfntotey ef py rapa pirtocodpias dxos, 7.12. 
‘They will look for a cure from philosophy and go no further.’ 


oloy rupayvovew ody iva ph pryoow. Aco kai al ripal peyddat. 7. 13. 
Cp. the Story of Jason, who said mecvqy dre wy rupavvoi, iii. 4. § 9 
and note. So Daniel Manin (quoted by Stahr) used to say of him- 
self that ‘he knew nothing except how to govern.’ ‘And as is the 
greatness of the crime, so is the honour given to the tyrannicide.’ 


dei 8¢ Kat mpds rovs yerrviavras K.T.A. 7.14. 
A favourite idea of Aristotle. Cp. supra c. 6. § 7. 


GAN ovras ws dy cal py éxdvray rovauTny ovciay. 7. 16. 
= ddd’ ovras moveiv ws Av rototev Kat py €xovT@v Tocaurny ovciay, the 
more general word moiety being understood from sroAepeiv. 
‘That your enemies should act as they would do if you had not 
so great an amount of property,’ i.e. that your wealth should be no 
temptation. Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 422, where he argues that trained 
warriors will be always too much for wealthy citizens. 


Eubulus, by birth a Bithynian, was the tyrant of Atarneus in 7, 17, 
Mysia, and was succeeded by Hermias his slave, whose niece or 
adopted daughter Aristotle is said to have married; Eubulus 
revolted from Persia, and was besieged by Autophradates, the 
Satrap of Lydia. See Strabo, xiii. 610, Suidas s, v. ApsororeAns. 
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portions cited by Stobaeus will be enough to show the character 
of such performances. These fragments disagree in several points 
with the statements of Aristotle; such as the threefold division of 
the citizens into councillors, auxiliaries, and artisans (cp. the Re- 
public of Plato), and the subdivision of each class into three other 
classes; the three principles of honesty, justice, utility, and the 
three instruments by which civil society is knit together, reason, 
habit, law. Of all this and of a good deal else, there is no trace 
in Aristotle, although the triplets are also found in Stobaeus. Con- 
siderable differences are not however inconsistent with the genuine- 
ness of the fragments. A more suspicious circumstance is the 
character of the philosophical distinctions, such as the opposition 
of caddy, dixasov, and ovpdepov, which could hardly have existed before 
the time of Socrates, and a certain later tone of thought. 


HipropaMus epi Hodsredas. 


‘In my opinion the whole state is divided into three parts: 
one the “Good’”—that is, those who govern the commonwealth 
by mind; another, those who rule by force; a third part, those 
who supply and furnish necessaries. The first class I call coun- 
cillors; the second, “allies” or warriors; the third, artisans. To 
the two former classes belong those who lead a freeman’s life: 
to the latter those who work for their living. The councillors 
are the best, the artisans the worst, the warriors are in a mean. 
The councillors must rule, the artisans must be ruled, while the . 
warriors must rule and be ruled in turn. For the councillors settle 
beforehand what is to be done: the warriors rule over the artisans, 
because they fight for the state, but in so far as they must be 
guided, they have to submit to rule. 

‘Each ef these parts again has three divisions: of the coun- 
cillors there are 1) the supreme council ; 2) the magistrates; 3) the 
common councillors. The first has the presidency, and deliberates 
about all matters before they are carried to the assembly. The 
second comprises all those who are or have been magistrates. 
The third, the common councillors, are the mass of senators 
who receive the measures which the upper council have pre- 
pared, and vote upon and determine matters which come before 
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them for decision. In a word, the upper council refers matters 
to the common council, and the common council, through the 
general, to the assembly. In like manner there are three divisions 
of the warrior or military class: the officers, the fighters in the 
front ranks, and lastly the common herd of soldiers, who are 
the larger number. The officers are the class which furnishes 
generals and colonels and captains and the front rank of soldiers, 
and generally all those who have authority. The soldiers of the 
front rank are the whole class of the bravest, most spirited, and 
most courageous men; the common herd of soldiers are the 
remaining multitude. Again, of the class who work for their 
living, some are husbandmen and tillers of the ground; others 
mechanics, who supply tools and instruments for the needs of life ; 
others traders and merchants, who export superfluous productions 
to foreign countries, and import necessaries into their own. The 
framework of the political community then is composed of such 
and so many parts; we will therefore proceed to speak of the 
harmony and unison of them. 

‘Now every political community exactly resembles a stringed 
instrument, in that it needs arrangement and harmony and 
touch and frequent practice. Of the character and number 
of the elements which form the arrangement of the state I 
have already spoken. The state is harmonized by these three 
things—reason (A¢éyos), moral habit, law, and by these three man 
is educated and becomes better. Reason gives instruction and 
implants impulses towards virtue. The law partly deters men 
from crime by the restraint of fear, partly attracts and invites 
them by rewards and gifts. Habits and pursuits form and 
mould the soul, and produce a character by constant action. 
All these three must have regard to the honourable and the 
expedient and the just; and each of the three must aim at 
them all if possible, or, if this is not possible, at one or two. 
So will reason and habit and law all be honourable and just and 
expedient; but the honourable must always be first esteemed ; 
secondly, the just; thirdly, the expedient. And generally our 
aim should be to render the city by these qualities as far as 
possible harmonious, and deliver it from the love of quarrelling 
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and strife, and make it at unity with itself. This will come to 
pass if the passions of the youthful soul are trained by endur- 
ance in pleasures and pains and conformed to moderation ;—if 
the amount of wealth is small, and the revenue derived from the 
cultivation of the soil;—if the virtuous fill the offices in which 
virtue is needed, the skilful those in which skill is needed, the rich 
those in which lavish expenditure and profusion are needed ; and to 
all these, when they have filled in due manner their proper offices, 
due honour be assigned. Now the causes of virtue are three: 
fear, desire, shame. The law creates fear, moral habits, shame 
(for those who have been trained in right habits are ashamed to 
do wrong); reason implants desire. For it is a motive power, at 
once giving the reason and attracting the soul, especially when 
it is combined with exhortation. Wherefore also we must pre- 
pare for the souls of the young guilds and common meals, and 
places of living and meeting together, military as well as civil, 
and the elders must be harmonized with them, since the young 
want prudence and training, the old, cheerfulness and quiet en- 


joyment.’ 


Aristotle’s account of the character and attainments of Hippo- 
damus may be compared with the passage in the Lesser Hippias of 
Plato(?) (368 A foll.), in which Hippias is described as acquainted 
with every conceivable art and science. The personal description 
of Hippodamus also bears an odd resemblance to the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius about Aristotle himself—rpavdés rv how... 
GANG xai icxvooxeAns . . . hv, Kat pexpduparos, dobzri Te Emon Xpopevos 
wal BSaxrvdiows Kai xovpa (v. 1. § 2 init.). 

The quantity of the name Hippodamus, though unimportant, 
is a somewhat difficult question. In Aristophanes (Knights 327) 
the a is long, yet if the name be a compound of djyos, it is hard to 
give any meaning to it. It has been thought that Aristophanes 
has altered the quantity for the sake of the joke. 

Mention occurs of the ‘Inwo8dpetos dyopa at the Piraeus in Andoc. 
de Myst. § 45, p. 7, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11, and Dem.(?) adv. Timoth. 
§ 22, p.11go. A tradition is preserved by Strabo (xiv. 653, os 
gaciv), that the architect of the Piraeus was the architect of the 
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magnificent city of Rhodes. The scholiast on Knights 327 who 
supposes the Hippodamus of Aristophanes to be the person here 
mentioned, supposes him also to have designed the Piraeus at the 
time of the Persian War (xara ra Mndea); but he had probably no 
special means of information and only ‘combined’ the two facts 
that Hippodamus was the architect of the Piraeus and that The- 
mistocles was the original author of the proposal to improve the 
harbour. Hippodamus is also called ‘the Thurian’ in Hesychius. 
The city of Thurii was founded in 445 B.c. and Rhodes was built 
in 406 B.c. If therefore Hippodamus was a Thurian and also the 
builder of Rhodes be must have designed not the original works 
of the Piraeus, but the improvements made at a later date, such as 
was the middle wall in the age of Pericles, n.c. 444. This latter 
date is more in accordance with the half Sophist, half Pythagorean 
character which is attributed to Hippodamus. It is also more in 
accordance with the words of Aristotle in vii. 11. § 6, 9 d¢ rin idten 
olenocwy &dbeats dior per vopifera... dy eCropos 7 kai Kara Toy yedTepon 
nal roy ‘Iswoddyeww tpéror, where it is implied that the Hippodamean 
plan of arranging cities in straight streets was comparatively recent. 
Cp. for the whole subject C. F. Hermann de Hippodamo Milesio. 


nal dope wodvredei, ers 8¢ eoOizros evredovs x.7.d. 

There is no reason for suspecting corruption. The eccentricity 
of Hippodamus consisted in combining expensiveness and sim- 
plicity : éoOjros is dependent on some such word as xpyee to be 
supplied from xécpe. 


Sippec 8 eis rpia pépn THY x@pay, THY pev icpav, THY Ce Snpociay, THY O° 
iBiay. 

The division of the land proposed: in the Seventh Book (c. 10. 
§ 11) is nearly similar to that of Hippodamus. 


Scxagrnpioy éy Td Kupcow. 

Plato in the Laws also establishes an appeal, vi. 767 C. ‘The 
final judgment shall rest with that court, which has been esta- 
blished for those who are unable to get rid of their suits either 
in the courts of the neighbours or of the tribes.’ 


NUTES, BOOK I. 8. 19 


vas te episess cw ros Sccacrypiots x.7.d. 8. 5. 
Set mera note on § 14,15. Though the principle of Hippodamus 

3s camiemned by Aristotle as unsuited to the Athenian popular 

ccarcs cf law. it prevailed in the more advanced jurisprudence of 

the Roenans in which the judges were allowed to give a sentence 

of w. 7. or mom Iiqguet, whence the Scotch verdict of *not proven.’ 

The ideas of Hippodamus certainly show great legislative ingenuity 

m an age when such a quality was extremely rare. 


@s ofze roiro wap’ Gras veropobernperow ear: B€ mai ep 'Abywass 8. 6. 
obres 6 ripes viv xai ry crépais Tey coAcer. 

Ariszotle intends to say that Hippodamus proposed this law as 
a novelty of which he claimed the credit, whereas it already existed 
at Athens and elsewhere. The meaning is clear, though the form 
of the semtence is not perfectly logical: ‘*But this law actually 
exists in Athens at the present day,’ and this is considered as 
sufficient proof that it exisied at the time of Hippodamus. Or 2) 
without any opposition but with less point: ‘And this law now 
exists at Athens.’ Cp. Thuc. ii 46. 

rous 8 aipebevras éexipedcicba cower cai ferucéy cai cpparciss. 8. 7. 

Le. ‘ They were to watch over the public interests and over the 
interests of persons who had no legal status.’ 


Aristotle, after his rather onesided manner of attacking an 8. 10, 11. 
opponent, raises several azopia: respecting the three classes of 
Hippodamus. ‘How can the two inferior classes, who have no 
arms, maintain their independence? For many offices they are 
obviously unfitted: and if they have no share in the state how can 
they be loyal citizens? Granting that the artisans have a razson 
@ fre, what place in the state can be claimed by the husbandmen 
and why should they have land of their own? If the soldiers 
cultivate their own Jands, there will be no distinction between 
them and the husbandmen:;; this, however, is not the intention of 
the legislator: if there are separate cultivaiors of the public lands, 
then there are not three, but four classes. The husbandmen are 
practically slaves who will Le a: the mercy of the warriors; and if 
so, why should they e’ect the magistrates? They will have nb 
attachment to the state and must Fe kept down by force.’ 
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To these awopia he finds no answer. He adds one or two 
more : ‘ How can the husbandmen produce enough for themselves 
and the warriors? And why, if they can, should there be any 
distinction between their lots and those of the soldiers ?’ 


yewpyycer dvo oixias. 

Either oixia is here used like ofkos in the sense of ‘ property’ or 
‘inheritance’; or yeopynoe: must be taken to mean ‘ maintains by 
agriculture.’ (Cp. for a similar use of oixia Dem. de Falsi Leg. 
Kaproupém ras rv xpwpevww oixias: and for another singular use of 
yewpyéo, i. 8. § 6, Sowep yeapyiay (acay yewpyoures.) If neither of 
these explanations is deemed satisfactory, we must suppose a cor- 
ruption of the text, which may be corrected by reading cis dvo oixias 
(Bernays), or dve. oixias. The old Latin translation ‘ ministrabit’ 
has suggested the emendation twroupyjoa. This is no better, or 
rather worse, Greek than yewpynoe in the sense given above. 

rouro 8” ey pév rH Scairn Kat wAeloow evdeyxerat. 

‘This in an arbitration is possible, even although the judges are 
many.’ 


6 pew yap etxoot pas, 6 8€ dcxacris xpiver ddxa pras, } 6 pev wAdov, 6 F 
€Aacaoy, Gros be wévre, 6 8€ rérrapas. 

6 péy yap clearly refers to the litigant, sc. dpeiAeoOa: ofera. But in 
what follows, the words § 6 per wAcow 6 3€ EAacooy may refer either 
1) to the difference between the judges and the litigant or 2*) to 
the differences of the judges among themselves. In the first case 
i) 6 pév wow 6 d¢ Ehacooy is a generalised statement of the words 
which have preceded, 6 pév yap eixoos pvas, 6 3¢€ Scxacrys xpiver Sena 
peas. But in the second case the words are restricted to 6 d¢ duxa- 
arns xpives Séxa pas, Gddos b¢ weévre, 6 b€ Térrapas. Anyhow there is 
a colloquial irregularity, the words dAdos 8¢ wevre «.7.A. having crept 
in out of place, as an illustration of the general principle 6 pe» sA¢o» 
«rd. already ‘stated. 


€bd@8adpov dxotcar pdvoy. 
A confusion of language: cp. etmpdécwmos (c. 5. § 11). 


Exes yap ovK ias. 
That Hippodamus was speaking of political discoveries and not 
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of inventions in the arts, is clear from the context. Hippodamus’ 
error was derived from the analogy of the arts, § 18. We can 
easily understand the danger of rewarding discoveries such as 
were made in the conspiracy of the Hermae at Athens or in the 
days of the Popish Plot in England. Aristotle admits that there 
have been and will be changes in government, but he advocates 
caution and insists that law should be based on custom. 


al réyvas waca: xa) al Suvdpecs. 
Every art and science is also a power to make or become; 


hence the word éveaqus being the more general term is constantly 
associated with both réy»y and émorppn. 


(nrovos 8 Sdes ov rd warpioy dAdd rayabdy mavres. 

This statement goes beyond the truth. For the traditions of fam- 
ilies or clans are very slow in giving way, as e.g. in the constitution 
of Lycurgus or Solon, to a sense of the common good. It is rarely 
and for a brief space that nations wake up to the feeling of their 
own nationality, or are touched by the enthusiasm of humanity. 


dpolous elva: cal rovs tuxdvras xal rovs dvonrous, Somep Kai Aéyeras 8. 


nara Tey ynyevor. 

éuoiovs has been altered by Bernays into daAiyous but without 
reason. It may be taken 1) as=<époious rois yryevéor, or, 2)* Spoious 
may be joined with «cai rovs ruxévrus=‘no better than simple or 
common persons.’ Cp. Hdt. vii. 50, yoopuyor éypéovro dpoinos xai ov. 
Plat. Theaet. 154 A, DA avépar@ Gp’ dporov xal cot aiverar drioiv, 


Somep yap nai epi ras dAdNas réxvas, xai Thy wokttuxhy tdfww aduvaroy 8, 


dep Sais wdyra ypapnva:. 

1)* If we take mdvra as subject, rjv modirixiy rag» may be the 
remote object of ypadjva, or the words may be governed by sepi 
of which the force is continued from mepi ras adAas réyvus. Or 2) 


ry sokurixhy rafiy may be the subject of ypadava, in which case 
sayra is to be taken adverbially. 


ov yap rogovroy mpeAnceras xwioas, dcov BAaBnoera rois dpxovow g. 


awebciy rc beis. 
Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, pndé yrwoodpeba, sre yeipoos wépots dxunros 
xXpopern mddis xpeloowy éoriv 7} Kados Exovow deupors. 


. 18. 


. 2I. 
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xumoas, SC. 6 wodirns gathered from the previous sentence. 


8. 24,25. 45 yap wdpos icy ovdepiay Exes wpds TO weiberOar wAny wapa Td Eos, 

rouro 8 ov yiveras ef py dca ypdvou TAnOos, Sore rd padios peraBaddew ex 
Téy Unapydetey vopwr eis érépous vopous Kaos acbern woe» Cori THY 
Tou wépou Suvapuy .. Exet peydrAny Siapopdy. 

Cp. Plat. Laws i. 634 D, els rév cadXiorer dy ef) viper py (rey rev 
péwy pndéva €ay, woia KaAGs aura» h py Kadws éyee and Arist. Met. ii. 
3, 995 a. 3, HAdeny Be icxiv Exes rd TUnGes of vdpor Sprovow, éy ols Ta 
pvOeadn cal radapiddn pei(ov ioxver ToU ywookew wept aura da To éBos. 

Exes peydAny dcacopay, lit. ‘makes a great difference.’ 

9.1. In this chapter Aristotle tacitly assumes or perhaps acquiesces in 
the popular belief that Lycurgus is the author of all Spartan insti- 
tutions. He was supposed to be the founder of the Spartan 
constitution, as Solon of the Athenian, or as King Alfred of the 
ancient English laws. The Ephoralty is apparently attributed to 
him; yet elsewhere (v. 11. § 2, 3) Theopompus, a later king of 
Sparta, is said to have introduced this new power into the state. 


9.1. ire mpos ryy drdbecw Kai Tov tTpdwov inevartios ris mpoxerpeyns adTots 
woXcreias. 
ef rt, SC. vevopoOernra: xai rév rpdrov following xpos ny trdbecu. 
npoxeipémns avrois, i.e. 1)* ‘which is proposed to the citizens,’ roAirass 
understood from sroAsresé» supra; or 2) ‘which legislators set before 
themselves’ referring to vopodera: implied in veropobérmra: cp. 9 
twdbeots rou vopoberou at the end of this chapter (§ 33). 


9.2. Ty Tay dvayxalew axon. 
‘ Leisure or relief from the necessary cares of life.’ The construc- 
tion is singular and rare in prose, yet not really different from é run 
gxorAg xaxov of Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1286. So Plat. Rep. ii. 370 C 


ray els &, cxoAny rev Ddwy cywv, xparry. 


9.2. fre yap Gerradey weveoreia roddaxis éxeOero Trois Gerradois, dpoiws dé 
cal rois Adxwow oi Eihwres’ Gomep yap épedpevorres rois adruynpace 
dcaredovory. 

Cp. Laws vi. 776 C, D: ‘I am not surprised, Megillus, for the 
state of Helots among the Lacedaemonians is of all Hellenic forms 
of slavery the most controverted and disputed about, some approving 
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and some condemning it; there is less dispute about the slavery 
which exists among the Heracleots, who have subjugated the 
Mariandynians, and about the Thessalian Penestae.’ Yet in this 
passage of Aristotle the Penestae are spoken of as constantly 
revolting from their masters. 


mepi 82 rovs Kpyras ovdey mw roovroy oupBéBnxev’ airtov 8 tows rd 9. 3. 
rds yermecas médes, Kaimep roAepovoas dAAnAats, pndepiay elvas cvppa- 
xov ros dduocrapyevors 8a 1d py) Tuppéepery Kal avrais xexrnpdvats mepioixous* 
rois 8¢ Adxwow oi yeiriavres €xOpol madvres foray, ’Apyeion cai Meoonvos 
nal ’Apxddes. : 

The argument is that in Crete, where all the states had their 
Perioeci or subject class, no attempt was ever made to raise a servile 
insurrection when they went to war, because such a measure would 
have been contrary to the interests of both parties. The Cretans 
were the inhabitants of an island and there were no out-siders to 
encourage revolt among the slaves (cp. c. 10. § 15, dAAd xaOdrep eipnras 
odferas 814 rév rérov). Probably also a sort of international custom 
prevailed among them, arising from their common necessity, of not 
raising the slaves in their wars with one another. The Argives and 
the other Peloponnesian states, when at war, were always receiving 
the insurgent Helots. But the Argive subject population, like the 
Cretan, were not equally ready to rise, and indeed were at times 
admitted to the governing body (cp. v. 3. § 7, nal ev “Apye: ray év rj 
€B36u7 drrodopévwy Ud KAeopevous tov Adxwvos nvayxdoOnoay rapadefacbac 
téy mepoixov rds), We may also remark that in c. 5. §19 supra, 
Aristotle incidentally observes that the Cretan slaves were com- 
paratively well treated, although forbidden gymnastics and the 
use of arms. 

The word ‘perioeci’ appears to have been used in Crete to 
denote generally an inferior class, who were not, as at Sparta, 
distinguished from Helots or slaves. This is confirmed by c. 10. 
§ 5, yeapyotai re yap rois pév (SC. Aaxedatuovioss) EtAwres, rois 8é Kpijow 
ol wepiowxos, But compare also Sosicrates [B.c. 200-128] preserved 
in Athenaeus (vi. c. 84. fin., p. 263), ri» pév xowny dovdciay of Kpijres 
xadovor pvoiay, rip d¢ diay dhaysoras, rovs 8€ wepioixous Uanxdovs. The 
use of the term pvoia in Sosicrates is confirmed by the celebrated 


Fe ae & ip ag cums -. 


* “pie 


9. 4. 


9. 5. 


9. 8. 
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Scolium of Hybrias the Cretan (Bergk 27), rotrp (sc. rp gies) 
Scomdras prewias xéxAnpa. Cp. also Athen. vi. 267, where the term 
pegrns is said by Hermon to be applied to ‘ well-born’ serfs: etyeveis 


oixérat. 
cal adtais xexrnpévas mepioixovs, ‘Since they too have perioeci.’ 


With these criticisms we may compare Aristotle’s proposal (vii. 
9. § 8 and 10. § 13, 14) in the description of his own state, that 
the husbandmen should be either slaves or foreign perioeci. 

dowep yap oixias pépos dip xal yuvy. 

The singular pépos is used by attraction with the singular amp. 

For the general subject, cp. Laws vi. 780 E ff.: ‘For in your 
country, Cleinias and Megillus, the common tables of men are 
a heaven-born and admirable institution, but you are mistaken in 
leaving the women unregulated by law. They have no similar 
institution of public tables in the light of day, and just that part of 
the human race which is by nature prone to secrecy and stealth 
on account of their weakness—I mean the female sex—has been 
left without regulation by the legislator, which is a great mistake. 
And, in consequence of this neglect, many things have grown lax 
among you, which might have been far better if they had been 
only regulated by law; for the neglect of regulations about women 
may not only be regarded as a neglect of half the entire matter, 
but in proportion as woman’s nature is inferior to that of men in 
capacity of virtue, in that proportion is she more important than 
the two halves put together. 

Cp. also Rhet. i. 5, 1361 a. 10, doos yap 1a xara yuvaixas Gaida 
omep Aaxedaiporios, oxeddy xara Td Hyioy ovK evdaipovovc: : and supra 
i. 13. § 16; also Eur. Andr. 595, 

ovd’ dy, ei Bovdotrd tes, 


cappor yévoiro Inapriaridwy Kdpn. 


emi rns &pxns avrav. 

Translated in the text, as by interpreters generally*, ‘in the days 
of their greatness,’ i.e. in the fourth century B.c. after the taking 
of Athens when Sparta had the hegemony of Hellas. But is not 
the passage rather to be explained ‘many things in their govern- 
ment were ordered by women’? (Schlosser). For why should 
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women be more powerful in the days of their greatness than in 
their degeneracy? To which it may be replied that the very 
greatness of the empire made the evil more conspicuous. Ac- 
cording to the latter of the two explanations dpxjs corresponds to 
dpxew in what follows. 

This use of the genitive is not uncommon: cp. ém orpands 
Arist. Wasps 557 ; rovs éxi ré» mpaypdror, SC. dvras, Dem. 309. ro. 


For the conduct of the Spartan women in the invasion of 9. ro. 


Epaminondas: compare Xenophon, himself the eulogist of Sparta, 
Hell. vi. 5. § 28, ray 8¢ dx ris wédews al pév yuvaixes ov8€ rdv xarvdr 
Specas nveixovro, dre oi8erore ioicas modepiovs, and Plutarch, Ages. 
31, who has preserved a similar tradition, ovx frrov 3€ rovroy 
édvmouy iv  AynoQaoy ol xara ri mdduw OdpuBor xai xpavyai nat dva8popai 
rév speoBurépar dvcavacxerovvrwr Ta yuwdpeva, Kal Tov yuvaxey ov suva- 
pévay novxdlew, GdAd mavranacw éxppévery ovcay mpds re THY Kpavyny 
cal rd sup Trev moAcpiov. 


XpHhoyor pev yap ovdey foray, Somep ev érépais moAdcow, OdpvBov d¢ B. 10. 


wapetxoy Teiw Tey modelo. 

Either 1)* ‘For, unlike the women in other cities, they were 
utterly useless’; or 2) ‘For, like the women of other cities, they 
were utterly useless; and they caused more confusion than the 
enemy.’ 


The employment of the men on military service, which rendered 9. 11. 


it more easy for Lycurgus to bring them under his institutions, 
is supposed to have caused the disorder of the women which made 
it more difficult to control them. Yet we may fairly doubt whether 
this notion is anything more than a speculation of Aristotle or 
some of his predecessors (aci pév), striving to account for a seem- 
ingly contradictory phenomenon. For there could have been no 
trustworthy tradition of the time before Lycurgus. It is observable 
that Aristotle, if his words are construed strictly, supposes Lycurgus 
to have lived after the time of the Messenian and Argive wars. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i., p. 143 note w, considers the words 
cal Meconvious in § 11 to be an interpolation. But this assumption 
of interpolation is only due to the exigencies of chronology. The 
testimony of Aristotle may be summed up as follows: on the one 
VOL. I. G 
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hand he favours the traditional date; for he connects the name of 
Charillus an ancient king with that of Lycurgus c.10. § 2: and on 
the other hand it is very possible that he may not have known, or 
may not have remembered the date of the Messenian Wars. 

Grote (p. 2. c. 6, p. 516, n. 3) defends the Spartan women against 
the charges of Aristotle and Plato (the ¢AoAdcer) Laws vii. p. 806, 
reiterated by Plutarch (Ages. c. 31), and even supposes that ‘their 
demonstration on that trying occasion (i.e. the invasion of Laconia) 
may have arisen quite as much from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear.’ Yet surely Aristotle writing not forty years after- 
wards, who is to a certain extent supported by the contemporary 
Xenophon (vi. 5, 28 see above), could hardly have been mistaken 
about a matter which was likely to have been notorious in Hellas. 


alrias pep ody eiciy abras rey yevopivey. 

Sc. the women :* or ‘these are the causes’ (avra: by attraction for 
ravra). The first way of taking the words gives more point to the 
clause which follows. 


rin 8et cvyyvepny exe. 
‘We have not to consider whether we are to blame Lycurgus, or 
to blame the women ; but whether such a state of things is right.’ 


ov pdvor ampéreiay Twa wow TS worsreias adThy Kad’ adrhy. 

airy cad avriy must agree with wodcreiay understood in dwpéwady 
ria wow THs wodsreias, these words being equivalent to dxperq woulw 
7» woXcreiay: OF airys, Which appears to have been the reading of 
the old translator (ipsius), may be adopted instead of avryp. 


perd yap Ta viv pyderra rois wepi Ty ayeopadiay THs KTNTEwS ETI 
pnoecey Gy Tis. 

1)* The mention of avarice, or 2) the mention of women 
naturally leads Aristotle to speak of the inequality of property. 
The connexion is either 1) that avarice tends to inequality or 2) 
that inequality is produced by the great number of heiresses. 


Plutarch (Agis, c. 5) apparently ascribes to the Ephor Epitadeus 
the law which enabled a Spartan to give or bequeath his property 
as he pleased. Either Aristotle has followed a different tradition, 
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prophet, and Hegias, were the only foreigners admitted to the 
rights of citizenship at Sparta. According to Plutarch, Dion was 
also made a Spartan citizen (Dio, c. 17). 

9.17. sai hace elvai wore rois Ieaprucrais eai pvpious. 

The ancient number of Spartan citizens is variously given: here 
at 10,000; in Herod. vii. 234, at 8,000; according to a tradition 
preserved by Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 8), there were 9,000 lots which 
are said to have been distributed partly by Lycurgus, partly by 
Polydorus, the colleague of the king Theopompus. 

8.18. twevarrios 8é cai 6 wept ray rexvowoday vopos mpds tasty Thy 
Sidpbucw. 

At Sparta the accumulation of property in a few hands tended 
to disturb the equality of the lots. The encouragement of large 
families, though acting in an opposite way, had a similar effect. 
According to Aristotle, depopulation and overpopulation alike con- 
spired to defeat the intention of Lycurgus. Yet it does not seem 
that the great inducements to have families were practically suc- 
cessful; perhaps because the Spartans intermarried too much. 

Like Plato and Phaleas, the Spartan legislator is accused of 
neglecting population. (Cp. supra c. 6. § 13, 13, and c. 7. 
$§ 4-8.) It is clearly implied in the tone of the whole argument 
(against Mr. Grote, vol. ii. c. 6) that there was an original equality 
of property, but that it could not be maintained; cp. rds xrqcecs 
lod{ovra, 6. § 10; ras xepas ovre dugpnpemms, 9. § 19; and so Plato, 
Laws 684 D. 


9. 19. ed ni» dxoplay dno: oar. 
Cp. Thuc. i. 131, etc. where we are told that Pausanias trusted 
to escape by bribery, storever xypnuacw dkadioew ri diaBodny. Also 
Rhet. iii. 18. § 6, 1419 2. 31, Kai és &b Adxav eiOurdpevos ris épopias, 
épureperos ei Soxotow avrg dixaies awodwdera: drepa, fy. ‘O d¢, 
‘ Qdeoty od rovrois rabra Sov ;” Kai bs Eqn. ‘ Oveod» Sains dy,’ hq 
‘xal ov awdAow;” ‘Ov dyra, én, ‘oi per yap xpnuara AaSevres ravra 
Expatay, dys 8 ove, GAAd yroouy.’ 
9. 20. nai vow 8 ev ros "AvBpiocs. 
*AvSpios is a proper name, probably referring to some matter in 
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which the Andrians were concerned. It is unlikely that Aristotle 
would have used the archaic word d&dpa for ¢adera OF ovesirea. 
For this use of the word dsdpua cp. c. 10. § 5, aul rd ye apyator éxddove 
of Adxeves ob Gudiria GN’ dvdpia, nabawep ol Kpzres, y mai dyAov ors 
dxetbey eAnAvber, | 

The event to which Aristotle refers is wholly unknown to us, 
though the strange expression which he uses indicates the great 
importance of it (Sco» ¢d’ davrois cAny ry wéAw drédecas). 


Sore xal ravry cuvemPAdatecGas ry wodcreiay. 9. 20. 
‘So that in this way, as well as by the venality of the Ephors, 
. together with the royal office the whole constitution was injured.’ 


85 yap ri sodcreiay ry pddAdXovcay cd{ecba advta PouheoOar 1d 9. 22. 
pépn tis wédews elvas cai diapéver tabrd. 

The nominatives which occur in the next sentence, of yey oby 
Baovreis, of 82 nado: xayaboi, «.r.d. show that the corresponding words 
va pépy ras widews are the subject of BovAcerOas=dei wdvra rd pip 
ras sdticos Boudeoba: ray sodcreiay ce{eobas nai Siapévery raird. 

rabré: is to be taken adverbially with dapéveus=xard raird. 


Groo yp 4 dpyy cory vis dpergs davis. 9. 22. 

Nearly the same words occur in Demosthenes, c. Lept. § 119, 

p. 489, where speaking of the yepneeia, he says, cnet per yap dors ris 
dperys GDdom rhs redercias capi yroiabn pera Tey Spoiuy. 

sadapitns ylp dors hiaw. 9. 23. 

It is not known how the Echors were electerl. Poasibly in the 
same way 2s the yepeores (vide ante on § 27 infra, which Aristotle 
likewise calls smdapestye. Plate, Laws iti. 892 A, says that the 
Ephoralty is ¢yyée ris aaperis Iewiuces. “oy which he 3eems 10 
mean that the election ‘9 che Ephoralty was almost as indiscri- 
minate as if it had been 5v ‘nt. 

As in the funeral oratinn 1f Deviciea. he Snartan fiseinline « 9 24. 
everywhere described a8 tne sf tnnatural constraint, “Tere wie 
no public opinion abont aght ind wong whieh vepslated be be 
of men. Hence, when she :onatraine sf ae ye ectnaresl gl he 
were no longer apydmeme Wl foyoures be <. ned ayer Rare 
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9. 32. Aovdrera per yap Sypoxparixdy civ: rd caraccevacpa Tew cvCOTTioN. 
It may be admitted that the common meals had a sort of level- 
ling or equalizing tendency ; but this could hardly have been the 
original intention of them, whether they were first instituted at 
Sparta by Lycurgus or not (cp. vii. 10. § 2 ff.). They are more 
naturally connected with the life of a camp (§ 11) and the brother- 

hood of arms. ‘They may also be the survival of a patriarchal life. 


9. 33. The remark that the office of admiral was a second royalty 
appears to be justified chiefly by the personal greatness of Ly- 
sander. Teleutias the brother of Agesilaus was also a distinguished 
man. It cannot be supposed that Eurybiades or Cnemus or 
Alcidas or Astyochus were formidable rivals to the king. 


9.35. rovrov 3 dudprnpa od« Eharrov vopifovar pew yap yiverOa: tayaba ra 
wepiysaynra &' dperjs paddov fh xaxias’ kat rovro péy eadés, Ore perros 
Tavra xpeirre rhs aperns YwokauSavovory, ov Kades. 

‘The Spartans were right in thinking that the goods of life 
are to be acquired by virtue, but not right in thinking that they 
are better than virtue’ (cp. vii. c. 2. and c. 14). The ‘not less 
error’ is that they degrade the end into a means; they not only 
prefer military virtue to every other, but the goods for which they 
are striving to the virtue by which they are obtained. 


9. 37. ry pév yap wow wewoinxer dypnpyatoy, rovs 8 iBubtas Gioypnycrovs. 

It is quite true that many Spartans, Pausanias, Pleistoanax, 
Astyochus, Cleandridas, Gylippus and others were guilty of taking 
bribes. But it is hard to see how their crime is attributable to the 
legislator. Not the institutions of Lycurgus, but the failure of them 
was the real source of the evil. 

The love of money to whatever cause attributable was held to be 
characteristic of Sparta in antiquity. The saying xpyyera xpapar’ 
dyjp is placed by Alcaeus (Fr. 50) in the mouth of a Spartan, and 
the oracle 4 @uoypnyaria Ixdpray drei GAO de ovdey is quoted in the 
Aristotelian Hodcsreta: fr. Rei. Lac. 1559 b. 28. 


10. 1. wdépeyyus per dors raurns. 
Polyb. vi. 45 denies the resemblance between Crete and Lace- 


daemon, "Emi 3¢ ryv rev Kpnrev peraBavres (wodtreiay) dfvoy emornoas 
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ing (see the passage quoted in note on § 6). Aristotle supposes 
that Lycurgus went to Crete before he gave laws to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to other accounts his travels, like those of Solon, were 
subsequent to his legislation. 

Ephorus, the contemporary of Aristotle [see fragment quoted in 
Strabo x. 480], argues at length that the Spartan Institutions origi- 
nally existed in Crete but that they were perfected in Sparta, and 
that they deteriorated in Cnossus and other Cretan cities ; both 
writers agree in the general view that the Cretan institutions are 
older than the Spartan and in several other particulars, e.g. that 
the Lyctians were a Lacedaemonian colony, that the common 
meals were called “Aydpa or ’Avdpeia, that the Cretan institutions 
had decayed in their great towns but survived among the Perioeci; 
and also in the similarity of offices at Lacedaemon and Crete. 
The great resemblance between this account and that of Aristotle 
seems to indicate a common unknown source. 

The existence of the same institutions in Sparta and Crete and 
the greater antiquity of the Cretan Minos may have led to the 
belief in their Cretan origin. Others deemed such an opinion 
unworthy of Sparta and argued plausibly that the greater could 
not have been derived from the less; Strabo l.c. 


Aoxei 8’ 1) yncos nai mpos rH dpyiy Thy ‘EXAnmuhy wedbuceva nal xeiobas 
xades. . 

Aristotle, like Herodotus, Thucydides, Aeschylus, is not indis- 
posed to a geographical digression; cp. vii. 10. § 3-5. 

It may be observed that the remark is not perfectly consistent 
with §§ 15, 16. The ‘silver streak’ and ‘the empire of the sea’ 
are the symbols of two different policies. 


Aid xal ri tis Gaddoons apy xarécxew 5 Mivws. 
Cp. Herod. iii. 122, Thuc. i. 4. 


yewpyovoi re yap rois pér cid@res ros 38é Kpnoiy of wepiouor. 

But if Sosicrates, a writer of the second century B.c., quoted by 
Athenaeus vi. 84 is to be trusted, Aristotle is here at fault in his 
use of termS; 17» pey xouny dovdrciay of Kpiyres xadovos proiay, rev de 
idiay adaueras, tous 8¢ weproixous tmnxdovs: see c. 9. § 3. 
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Aeginetan stater. ll the citizens are divided among these guilds 
which they call andreia. A woman takes care of the syssitia with 
three or four of the common people to help in waiting ; and each 
of these has two attendants, called xadopdpa, to carry wood for 
him. Everywhere in Crete there are two buildings for the syssitia, 
one called the andreion, the other, which is used for the reception 
of strangers, the dormitory (xoyyrjpior). And first of all they set 
out two tables in the room for the syssitia, called “‘strangers’ tables,” 
at which any strangers who are present take their place. Next to 
these come the tables for the rest. An equal portion is set before 
every man; the children receive a half portion of meat, but touch 
nothing else. On every table a large vessel is set full of diluted 
wine : from this all who sit at that table drink in common; and 
when the meal is finished another cup is put on. The children too 
drink in common from another bowl The elders may, if they 
like, drink more. The best of the viands are taken by the woman 
who superintends the syssitia in the sight of all, and placed before 
those who have distinguished themselves in war or council. After 
dinner their habit is first of all to consult about state affairs, and 
then to recount their deeds in battle and tell the praise of their 
heroes. Thus they teach the youth to be valiant.’ 


Gor’ éx xowou rpeperOa: wavras, cai yuraixas cai waidas cai dxdpas. 

éx xowov, ‘out of a common stock’; not necessarily at common 
tables. The syssitia or common meals of women are said by 
Aristotle in chap. 12 to be an invention of Plato in the Laws, and 
if so they could hardly have existed at Crete. Nor is there any 
allusion to them in the fragment of Dosiades (supra). The name 
a»dpa or avdpeia also affords a presumption against the admission of 
women to the public tables. But if the words ¢x cowou are inter- 
preted as above, there is no reason that with Oncken (Staatslehre 
der Arist. ii. 386) we should suppose the words yvraixas xai waides 
on this ground to be spurious; nor is such a mode of textual 
criticism legitimate. 

apis 8 ryw ddcyoosriay. 

The connexion appears to be as follows: ‘And as there were 
so many mouths to feed,’ the legislator had many devices for 
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wards perished (Diod. xvi. 62, 63). This however is rather a civil 
than a ‘foreign war.’ Others refer the words to the war in the 
time of Agis IT. (3.c. 330), or to the Cretan rising against Alexander. 

veoori re refers to aderas 3:4 rdw réroy, ‘ Quite lately [her isolation 
did not save her, | foreign mercenaries brought war into the island.’ 


xa) roAAd wepittés mpds tods Fdous. lL. 1. 
‘And in many respects their government is remarkable when 
compared with those of other nations’ or ‘with the others of whom 
I have been speaking.’ For the use of meperrds, cp. c. 6. § 6. 


avras ydp al wodsreiae rpeis aAAnAais Te cuUveyyus wes ict. -Li. 1 

Yet the differences are far more striking than the resemblances, 
which seem to be only ‘the common tables,’ the analogous office 
of kings at Sparta and Carthage, and the council of Elders. 
The real similarity to one another of any of these institutions 
may be doubted (see note on § 3 infra): while the entire difference 
in spirit is not noticed by Aristotle. The Semitic trading aristocracy 
has little in common with the Hellenic military aristocracy; the 
prosperity of Carthage with the poverty and backwardness of Crete. 
But in the beginnings of reflection mankind saw resemblances 
more readily than differences. Hence they were led to identify 
religions, philosophies, political institutions which were really unlike 
though they bore the impress of a common human nature. 


onysioy 8¢ srodreias cuvteraypdvng. ll. 2. 
‘And the proof that they were an organized state’ or ‘ that they 

had a regular constitution.’ The insertion of ed before ovrreray- 

péons (Schneider) is unnecessary. Cp. supra ii. 9. § 22. 


roy djpov éxovcay agrees with some word such as wdéAw understood 11. 2. 
from modsrelav=‘ the city with its democracy.’ There is no need 
to change ¢xovgay into éxdvra (Bernays) or écovcsov (Spengel). 


pyre ordow yeyerno Gat. 

For the inconsistency of these words with another statement of 
Aristotle (v. 12. § 12) that ‘the Carthaginians changed from a 
tyranny into an aristocracy,’ which is also irreconcileable with the 
further statement in v. 12. § 14, that they never had a revolution, 
see note in loco. 


ll. 3. 
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dye: 8¢ wapasAnow ry Aaxemxy wolireig rd per CUCTUINA Tov crapper 
rois hedirias, rhv 3¢ roy éxardy cai Terrdpwy apy» rois épdpors . . Tous 
8€ Bacrheis xal ry yepouciay a»dAcyoy rois éxei Bacievor nai yépovew. 

Yet there could hardly have been much resemblance between 
the common tables of guilds or societies in the great commercial 
city of Carthage, and the ‘camp life’ of the Spartan syssitia; or 
between the five ephors of Sparta and the hundred and four coun- 
cillors of Carthage: or between kings who were generals and 
elected for life at Sparta and the so called kings or suffetes who 
seem to have been elected annually and were not military officers 
at Carthage, but are distinguished from them, infra § 9. 


ov xeipor. 
Is to be taken as an adverb agreeing with the sentence, ‘ and this 
is an improvement.’ 


nai BéArioy 8€ rovs BacwWeis pyre xara rd avrd civat yévos, unde rovre 
rd ruxdy, ef re diaépor ex rovTeyr alperovs padXoy f nab! HArciay. 

The true meaning of this rather perplexed passage is probably 
that given in the English text which may be gathered from the 
words as they stand. With dadépor supply ré yeros dori. The cor- 
rection of Bernays, ruydp, eis 8¢ yepovoiay cx xdovoiey aiperovs iS too 
great a departure from the MSS. Lesser corrections, ¢? d¢, ddd’ ef 
rs, efx have some foundation in the Latin Version, but are unneces- 
sary. ef re is to be read as two words and answers to pyre, as 
d&adépow does to pydé rovro 1d ruxéy. ‘It is a great advantage that 
the kings are not all of the same family and that their family 
is no ordinary one, and if there be an extraordinary family, that the 
kings are elected out of it and not appointed by seniority.’ 


peydher yap xupwi xabeorares, dy evreheis Soi, peycda BAdwroumn cai 
€Pravay Fon rHy xdd\ow ry ray Aaxedatpomey. 

He elsewhere speaks of the Spartan monarchy in a somewhat 
different spirit (iii. 14. § 3, 15. § 1 ff.). The praise here given to 
the elective Monarchy or Consulate of the Carthaginians at the 
expense of the Spartan kingship is considerably modified by the 
fact mentioned in § 10, that they not unfrequently sold the highest 
offices for money. 
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ray 8¢ spis ri idbeow ris dpioroxparias xa) rijs roActelas, 11. 5. 

SC. emerysnOévreoy dy xr. Lit. ‘But of the things which would be 
censured when compared with the ideal of aristocracy and constitu- 
tional government, etc.’ 


_ The constitution of Carthage was an aristocracy in the lower 1L 5. 
sense, and like Aristotle’s own soXsreia, a combination of oligarchy 
and democracy (iv. 8. § 9, v. 7. §§ 5-7). While acknowledging that 
wealth should be an element in the constitution, because it is the 
condition of leisure, Aristotle objects to the sale of places and the 
other abuses which arose out of it at Carthage. The Carthaginian 
constitution is expressly called an ‘aristocracy’ in iv. 7. § 4, because 
it has regard to virtue as well as to wealth and numbers; and 
once more (in v. 12. § 14) a democracy in which, as in other 
democracies, trade was not prohibited. According to Aristotle the 
people had the power 1) of debating questions laid before them ; 
2) of deciding between the kings and nobles when they disagreed 
about the introduction of measures, but 3) they had not the power 
of initiation. 
é» rais érépas moXsreias. 11. 6. 
Sc. Crete and Sparta. Cp. supra § 5, rais elpnuévats srodereiass. 


vd 8¢ ras mevrapyias x.r.d. 11. 7. 
Of these pentarchies, or of the manner in which they held office 
before and after the regular term of their magistracy had expired, 
nothing is known. We may conjecture that they were divisions or 
committees of the yepovoia. Their position may be illustrated by 
that of the Cretan Cosmi, who became members of the yepovaia 
when their term of office had expired (cp. c. 10. § 10). 


chy tev éxardy, 1L. 9. 

Possibly the same which he had previously (§ 3) called the 
magistracy of 104. The magistracy here spoken of is termed 
peyiorn dpxn, the other is said to consist of great officers who 
are compared with the Ephors. If the two institutions are 
assumed to be the same, we might adduce for an example of a 
like inaccuracy in number, a passage, c. 6. § 5, where the 
citizens in Plato’s Laws who number go4o are called the 5000. 
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But it is not certain that they can be identified. According to 
Livy and Justin the ordo judicum consisted of roo. ‘Centum 
ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur.’ Justin xix. 2. (Cp. Livy 
xxxiii. 46.) They were appointed about the year B.c. 450, to 
counteract the house of Mago, and are spoken of as a new in- 
stitution. These facts rather lead to the inference that the roo 
are not the same with the magistracy of 104, which was probably 
more ancient. But in our almost entire ignorance of early 
Carthaginian history the question becomes unimportant. 


nai rd ras dinas iwd roy dpyeiow dundlecba micas [dproxpariude], wai 
py Ddas tx” dro», xabdwep ev Aaxedaiport. 

Either 1)* xabéwep éy Aaxedaiyom refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, yj dAdas in’ dA\ew:—or 2), to the words dias irs 
roy apxeiay dudlerba: sdoas, in which Case «al . . . dw» must be 
taken as an explanatory parenthesis. 

According to the first view, Aristotle is opposing Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. In Carthage all cases are tried by the same board 
or college of magistrates (or by the magistrates collectively), 


whereas in Lacedaemon some magistrates try one case and some 


another. The former is the more aristocratical, the second the 
more oligarchical mode of proceeding: the regular skilled tribunal 
at Carthage is contrasted with the casual judgments of individuals 
at Lacedaemon. The difficulty in this way of taking the passage 
is that we should expect td ray airéy dpxeiwy, unless the words «ai 
# Das in’ Drwy be regarded as suggesting avré» by antithesis. 
According to the second view, Aristotle, as in iii 1. § ro, is 
comparing the general points of resemblance in Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. ‘Both at Carthage and Lacedaemon cases are tried 
by regular boards of magistrates, and not by different persons, 
some by one and some by another.’ The difference between the 
professional judges of the Carthaginians and the casual magistrates 
of the Spartans is noted in iii. 1. § 10, but here passed over m 
silence. The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian arrangements 
may thus be considered as both aristocratic and oligarchic,— 
aristocratic because limiting judicial functions to regular magis- 
trates; oligarchic, because confining them to a few. They are 
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both contrasted with the judicial institutions of a-democracy. The 
difficulty in this way of construing the passage is not the paren- 
thesis, which is common in Aristotle, but the use of Dw» vaguely 
for ‘ different persons, and not, as the preceding words ind réy 
dpxeiwv would lead us to expect, for ‘different magistracies,’ or 
‘boards of magistrates.’ : 
In neither way of taking the passage is there any real contra- 
diction to the statement of iii..1.§ 10. The words of the fatter 
are as follows: ‘For in some states the people are not acknow- 
ledged, nor have they any regular assembly; but only extra- 
ordinary ones; suits are distributed in turn among the magistrates ; 
at Lacedaemon, for instance, suits about contracts are decided, 
some by one Ephor and some by another; while the elders are 
judges of homicide, and other causes probably fall to some other 
magistracy. A similar principle prevails at Carthage; there certain 
magistrates decide all causes.’ | 


For the sale of great offices at Carthage, see Polyb. vi. 56. § 4, 11. 9. 


mapa pév Kapyxndovins dapa havepas diddévres AapSdvovar rds apyds* srapa 
bé “Papalos Odvards dove rept rovro mpdaoripovy. 


Bei 8¢ vopifew dudprnpa vopcbéroy ri» wapéxBaow elvas ris dpovoxper 11, 10, 
rias ravrny «.T.A. 

The error consists in making wealth a qualification for office ; 
the legislator should from the first have given a competency to the 
governing class, and then there would have been no need to 
appoint men magistrates who were qualified by wealth only. Even 
if the better classes generally are not to be protected against 
poverty, such a provision must be made for the rulers as will 
ensure them leisure. See infra § 12, BéArwov & ef nal mpociro rh 


Gropiay Tray emxav 6 vouobérns x.r.X. 


ai dé Set BAcrrew Kai pds evwopiavy xapw oxoAjs, patAoy rd rae peyioras 11. 10, 
évnras evas tay dpyav, thy re Bacieiay xal Thy orparyyiay. 
Of this, as of many other passages in the Politics, the meaning 
can only be inferred from the context. In the Carthaginian con- 
Stitution the element of wealth superseded merit. But whether 
there was a regular traffic in offices, as the words rae peyieras 
H 2 
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donras elvas trav apye» would seem to imply, or merely a common 
practice of corruption, as in England in the last century, Aristotle 
does not clearly inform us. Cp. Plat. Rep. wi. 544 D, § roe 
Dry Zxes éay worstelas, Aris nal ep cides Kcathave: roi xecras; Sveacreias 
yap cal dynral Bacieias xa) rowarai rives wodsreiat perafy Ts rovres woe 
cio, evpos 8 dy rig auras ove €Aarrous wept rovs BapBapous f rovs “FAAxras. 


1112. Bears & ef cai xpociro rv Gwopiay rév exer 5 vopoberys. 

The MSS. vary between dwopiay and evxopiay without much dif- 
ference of meaning: ‘Even if the legislator were to give up the 
question of the poverty’ [or ‘ wealth] of the better class.’ A similar 
confusion of dsopes and eSsopos occurs elsewhere: iii. 17. § 4, awdépots 
and ebsdpos: v. 1. § 14, dwopos and edmopa: v. 3. § 8, dxdper and 
ciméper: vi. 2.§ 9, amdpos and evardpos. 


1L.14. sowdrepdy re yap, xabdrep cixoper, xai xaddtoy éxaoroy aworedetras TE 

abt&y xal 6arrov. 

xowdrepov, ‘more popular,’ because more persons hold office. 

xabdmep ctropev, Cp. § 13. 

éxaoror ray airay, i.e. because each thing remains the same. 
The insertion of ind before ray, suggested by the Old Transla- 
tion ad eisdem, is unnecessary. rév airey, ‘where the duties are 
the same.’ 
_ &k@d\voy aworedeira, i.e. if many share in the government each 
individual can be confined to the same duties, a division of labour 
to which frequent reference is made in Aristotle. (Cp. ii. 2. §§ 5, 6; 
iv. 15. §§ 7, 8; vi. 2. § 8, and Plat. Rep. ii. 374 A, iii, 397 E.) 
And there is more political intelligence where everybody is both 
ruler and subject. 


ll.15.  éxevyoves rp mAoureiv. See note on text. 

So England has been often said to have escaped a revolution 
during this century by the help of colonization: nor is there ‘any 
more profitable affair of business in which an old country can be 
engaged’ (Mill). That Aristotle was not averse to assisting the 
poor out of the revenues of the state when any political advantage 
could be gained, or any permanent good effected for them, we infer 
from vi. 5. §§ 8, 9. 
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GAXa rourl corse ruxns Epyor, 

Though the government of the Carthaginians is in good repute 
(§ 1), Aristotle regards this reputation as not wholly deserved, 
their stability being due to the power of sending out colonies 
which their wealth gave them; but this is only a happy accident. 
In a similar spirit he has remarked that the permanency of the 
Cretan government is due to their insular position (c. 10. § 15). 


dy druxla yémral rs. 

The later reflection on the accidental character of the stability 
which he attributes to Carthage is not quite in harmony with the 
statement of § 2, in which he cites the lastingness of the government 
as a proof of the goodness of the constitution. 


Grote in his eleventh chapter (vol. iii. p. 167, ed. 1847) says 12, 2-6. 


that, according to Aristotle, Solon only gave the people the power 
to elect their magistrates and hold them to accountability. What 
is said in §§ 2 and 3 he considers not to be the opinion of Aristotle 
himself, but of those upon whom he is commenting. This is true 
of § 2: but not of § 3, which contains Aristotle’s criticism on the 
opinion expressed in § 2. Thus we have the authority of Aristotle 
(at least of the writer of this chapter) for attributing the institution 
of the 8xacrpia to Solon (cp. Schémann’s Athenian Constitution, 
transl. by Bosanquet, pp. 36 ff.). ‘The popular juries are said to 
be a democratic institution (rév 3¢ 8jpov xaracricat, rd SuKaornpia 
momoas éx wavrev); but it is obvious that, so long as the jurors were 
unpaid, the mass of the people could make no great use of their 
privileges. The character of the democracy was therefore far from . 
being of an extreme kind; cp. iv. 6. § 5, 6 and 13. § 5, 6, vi. 2. 
§§ 6, 7. 

The sum of Aristotle’s (?) judgment upon Solon (§ 3) is that he 
did create the democracy by founding the dicasteries, but that he 
was not responsible for the extreme form of it which was after- 
wards established by Ephialtes, Pericles, and their followers. 

éxaoros Tay Onpaywyar. 

The writer of this passage clearly intended to class Pericles © 
among the demagogues. He judges him in the same depreciatory 
spirit as Plato in the Gorgias, pp. 515, 516. - 


———— — 
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€we) Sddwv ye €ouce ry aveyxaorarny aroddcva rE Spe dwape. 
Cp. Solon, Fragm. 4 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. Graeci, Ajpp per yap 
Gena révoy xpdros, dowoy éxaprei, | Tinzs ot dpehds odr’ éwopetdpuevos. 


ras 8° apyas éx Trav yropiper cai roy eiripey Katégrnoe wavas, «x Tew 
wevraxocwopedipver Kai (evytray Kai Tpitou té\ous ris Kadouperns imwados* 
ro 8€ réraproy Onrixdy, ois ovdemias apyns perny. 

The arrangement of the classes here is somewhat disorderly, the 
second class or Knights being placed third in the series. That 
Aristotle should have supposed the Hippeis to have formed the 
third class is incredible; but it is difficult to say what amount of 
¢rror is possible in a later writer. See an absurd mistake in 
Suidas and Photius about feweis and isrwas (Boeckh, P. E. ii. 260) 
under iswds, which in Photius s.z. is called a fifth class; while in 
the next entry four Athenian classes are cited in the usual order 
with a reference to Aristotle (?) de Rep. Atheniensium, and an 
addition ‘ that ixwades belong to isweis’ (?). 


vopobera 8 dyévovro Zdheuxds re Aoxpois trois éxi{eupios, xai Xapav- 
8as 5 Karavaios rois abrov roXiras. 

Strabo (vi. 260), quoting Ephorus, says that Zaleucus made one 
great innovation, in taking away from the dicasts, and inserting 
in the law, the power of fixing the penalty after sentence was given. 

Aristotle attributes greater precision to Charondas than to modern 
legislators. But early laws have a greater appearance of precision 
because society is simpler, and there are fewer of them. 


GaAnra. 

Thales, called also Thaletas, probably the Cretan poet who is 
said by Ephorus apud Strabonem, x. p. 481, to have been the 
friend of Lycurgus; and also to have introduced the Cretan rhythm 
into vocal music. Mentioned in Plut. de Musica, pp. 1135, 1146. 
Clinton supposes him to have flourished from 690 to 660 B.c. But 
chronology cannot be framed out of disjointed statements of 
Plutarch and Pausanias. 


Avugvtpyor ent Zaheuxos. 


A greater anachronism respecting Lycurgus is found in the 
fragments of Ephorus (Strabo x. 482, evruxévra 3°, Ss daci rwes, cai 
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“Opihpy sarpiSavry dv Xi, quoted by Oncken, Staatslehre des Aristo- 
teles, ii, p. 346). 


eyevera $2 xa) SAddaos § Kopivbcos. | 12. 8. 
The 8 is not opposed to pé» at the end of the last sentence, dada 

ravta pév A¢yourw x.r.A., but is a resumption of the de at the begin- 

ning of the previous sentence, meipavras 8é. The story, if any reason 

is required for the introduction of it, may be intended to explain 

how Philolaus a Corinthian gave laws for Thebes, 


Of Onomacritus, Philolaus, Androdamas, nothing more is known: 12. 11. 
of Zaleucus not much more. A good saying attributed to him has 
been preserved in Stobaeus xlv. p. 304, ZdAevxos, 5 ray Aoxpar 
vopobérms, rovs véuous ence rois dpayviois dpotous elva’ Sowep yap els 
éxeiva cay pev euréon pvia 7} Kkbvey, xaréyerat, day 84 one f pédcrra, 
Scappngaca dchisrrarat, ovtrw xal ele rove vdpoys day pév cundoy wévns, ) 
ouvéxeras’ dav 3€ wAovows § duvards Adyar, Scapangas aworpéxer, an 
apophthegm which in Aristotle’s phraseology (i. 11. § 10) may be 
truly said ‘to be of general application.’ Stobaeus has also pre- 
served (xliv. p. 289) numerous laws which are attributed to 
Charondas and Zaleucus. They are full of excellent religious 
sentiments, but are evidently of a late Neo-Pythagorean origin. 
The same remark applies still more strongly to the citations in 
Diodorus xii. c. 12 ff. 


IAdrovos 8 7 re rey yuvaikey xal rai8ey cal ris ovcias rowdrns cai 12, 12. 
7a ovociria ray yuvanay, ert 8 5 wep) ri peOnv vdpos, rd rovs ynpovras 
oupromupyxeiy, kal Thy dv Tots wodepixots Aoxynow Gros augidefcos yivovras 
card THY peAérny, ws Beov pt) THY pew xpnowpov elvas Tow xepow THY OE 
dypnorop. 

The reference to Plato’s communism in contrast with Phaleas’ 
proposal of equality is not unnatural; but the allusion to three 
unconnected, two of them very trivial, points in the ‘Laws,’ is 
strange, and looks like the addition of a later hand. This whole 
chapter has been often suspected. It consists of miscellaneous 
jottings not worked up, some of them on matters already discussed. 
But mere irregularity and feebleness are no sufficient ground for 
doubting the genuineness of any passage in the sense in which 


Sp sep SET = 
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genuineness may be ascribed to the greater part of the Politics. The 
chapter may be regarded either as an imperfect recapitulation or as 
notes for the continuation of the subject. The story of Philolaus, 
and the discussion respecting Solon, are characteristic of Aristotle. 

cai thy dy ros woAdeuixois doxnow. The change of construction 
arises from the insertion of the clause 6 wept ri» pebny wos. The 
accusative may be explained as the accusative of the remote object 
after dudidéfvos yivevras, or may be taken with wepi. 

It may be remarked that Aristotle looks on the dugsdéfos as an 
exception to nature (cp. Nic. Eth. v. 7. § 4, gue yap 9 defid xpeirres 
naira évdéxerai rwas dudidefiovs yeréoOau), whereas in Plato (Laws 
794 D, E) the ordinary use of the right hand only is regarded as 
a limitation of nature. 


Apaxovros 8¢ rdpot. 
Cp. Plut. Solon 17. Another reference to Draco occurs in 


Rhet. ii. 23, 1400 b. 21, nal Apdxovra rév vopobérny, Sri obx dxOparou 
ol répot GANA Spdxorros’ xadewo! ydp. 
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TQ wept modcrelas emioxorovvrt, 
The particle 8¢ after r@ was probably omitted when the treatise 
was divided into books. 


rou 8¢ soXtrixov xal rov vopoberov 

are a resumption of the opening words r@ sep) modirelas ém- 
oxorovers, ‘The legislator or statesman is wholly engaged in: 
enquiries about the state. But the state is made up of citizens, 
and therefore he must begin by asking who is a citizen.’ The 
clause rov 8 moAdtruod . . . wept wékw is a repetition and 
confirmation of the previous sentence, r@ sep) wodtreias . . .  mdds, 
the enquirer being more definitely described as the legislator or 
statesman. 


otd’ of Trav Sixaiev peréxovres ovrws Sore nal dixny tméxew nai ducd- 1. 4. 


CecOas. 

rai is closely connected with of ra» dscaioy peréyorres. ‘Nor 
those who share in legal rights, so that as a part of their legal 
rights they are sued and sue, as plaintiffs and defendants.’ 


rat yap ravra rovros imdpyet. : 

These words are omitted in the old translation and in several 
Greek MSS. and are bracketed by Susemihl (rst ed.). If retained, they 
either 1) refer to the remote antecedent péroixo: above, ‘ for the metics 
have these rights, and yet are not citizens,’ whereupon follows the 
correction, ‘although in many places metics do not possess even 
these rights in a perfect form.’ Or 2%) they are only a formal 
restatement of the words immediately. preceding (for a similar 
restatement, which is bracketed by Bekker, see iv. 6. § 3), and 
are therefore omitted in the translation. Other instances of such 
pleonastic repetitions occur elsewhere, e.g. infra c. 6. § 4, where 
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Tou (ny évexer avrov is repeated in xara ro (nv avro povoy: also iv. 1.§ 1, 
nal yap rovro ris yupraoruns eoriy, and Vv. 1. § 1. 

Anistotle argues that the right of suing and being sued does not 
make a citizen, for a) such a right is conferred by treaty on citizens 
of other states: (cp. Thuc. i. 77, nai éAaccovperos yap éy rais fup- 
Bodaias xpds rovs ~vppdyxous Bixass mai wap’ hpiy avrois ev rois dpolos 
pépots womnoarres ras pices dirodiueiy Sonovper). 5) The metics have 
this right, which, as he proceeds to remark, in many places is only 
granted them at second-hand through the medium of a patron. 


L5. ot amdas 8¢ Kiav. 


diay qualifies and at the same time emphasises dwAés: ‘ But not 
quite absolutely.’ 


1.5. éwei nai wepl vey aripes xr. 
I.e. doubts may be raised about the rights to citizenship of exiles 
and deprived citizens, but they may also be solved by the ex- 
pedient of adding some qualifying epithet. 


1.7. — dvcoyupov yap ro rowdy éwi Sicacrod Kai éxxAnoworou. 

‘This is a merely verbal dispute arising out of the want of a 
word; for had there been a common name comprehending both 
dicast and ecclesiast it would have implied an office.’ Cp. Laws, 

ie: vi. 767 A: ‘Now the establishment of courts of justice may be 
; regarded as a choice of magistrates; for every magistrate must 

also be a judge of something, and the judge, though he be not a 
Ss magistrate, is a very important magistrate when he is determining 
a suit.’ 





= s 


1.8. ei 8¢ ph AavOdwew Sri rSy epaypdres ev ols rh Swoxeipeva diapipa rp 
i ee, cal rd pév airav dari aparoy rd 8¢ Bevrepor rd 8 dydpueves, § TO 
re wapdway oidéy dorm, § roaura, Td Kourde, § yrlocxpes. 
ra twoxeizeva, 1*) ‘the underlying notions’ or ‘the notions to 
which the things in question are referred,’ i.e. in this passage, as 
the connexion shows, ‘the forms of the constitution on which the 
idea of the citizen depends’ (see Bonitz s. v.). 2) iwoxeizeva is taken 
i by Bernays to mean the individuals contained under a class, and 
‘ he translates ‘where things which fall under one conception are 
different in kind.’ But it is hard to see how things which are 
t 
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different in kind can fall under one class or conception, and the 
meaning, even if possible, is at variance with the immediate 
context which treats not of citizens but of constitutions. 


ris 8¢ roAcreias dpaipev elder Siapepovoas dAdfAwy, kai ras pev Sorépas 1. 9. 
ras 8¢ mpordpas otcas. 

The logical distinction of prior and posterior is applied by 
Aristotle to states, and so leads to the erroneous inference that 
the perfect form of the state has little or nothing in common with 
the imperfect. So in Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, ‘there are no common 
ideas of things prior and posterior.’ The logical conceptions of 
prior and posterior have almost ceased to exist in modern meta- 
physics; they are faintly represented to us by the expressions 
‘a priori’ and ‘a posteriori,’ or ‘prior in the order of thought,’ 
which are a feeble echo of them; from being differences in kind, 
they are becoming differences of degree, owing to the increasing 
sense of the continuity or development of all things. : 


Cidrrep 5 AexGeis dv pev Snuoxparia. padvor dori soXirns. 1, 10. 
Yet not so truly as in Aristotle’s own polity hereafter to be 
described, in which all the citizens are equal (cp. infra, c. 13. § 12). 
Democracy is elsewhere called a perversion (infra, c. 7.§ 5), but he 
here uses the term carelessly, and in a better sense, for that sort of 
democracy which is akin to the péon rodcreia. 


Kard pepos. 1 ro. 
Generally ‘in turn,’ but the examples show that the phrase must 
here mean ‘by sections’ or ‘ by different bodies or magistracies.’ 


roy adrov 3¢ tpdwov Kai epi Kapynddva’ macas yap dpxai reves xpivover 1. 11. 
ras dias, 

rév avrév, i.e. because in both these cases the administration of 
justice is taken out of the hands of the people and entrusted to the 
magistrates, either the same or different magistrates. 

The oligarchies: or aristocracies of Carthage and Sparta are here 
contrasted, not with each other, but with democracy. A minor 
difference between them is also hinted at: at Carthage there were 
regular magistrates to whom all causes were referred; at Lacedae- 
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mon causes were distributed among different magistrates. See 
note on ii. 11. § 7. 


Lxrxr. ddd’ exe yap didpbwow 6 rov wodirou dopopds. 

The particle yép implies an objection which is not expressed. 
‘But how, if our definition is correct, can the Lacedaemonians, 
Carthaginians, and others like them be citizens; for they have no 
judicial or deliberative assemblies.’ To which Aristotle answers, 
‘But I will correct the definition so as to include them,’ Finding 
aépioros apy) to be a definition of citizenship inapplicable to any 
state but a democracy, he substitutes a new one, ‘ admissibility to 
office, either deliberative or judicial.’ 


L412. tadrys ris widces. 
Namely, of that state in which the assembly or law-court 
exists. 
2.1. woderixas. 
‘Popularly’ or ‘enough for the purposes of politics.’ Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 430 C. So vopsads (viii. 7. § 3), ‘enough for the purposes 
of law.’ 
For raxéos Camerarius and Bernays needlessly read wayéws. 


2.2. Topyias péy ovy & Acovrivos, ra piv tows Gwopay ra 3 cipwveudperos, 
4m, xabdsrep Sryous elva rovs imd rev Sdpowuisy wewompévous, ore cal 
Aapiocaious rovs ins raw Snpioupyav sewompévous® eis ydp rivas 
Aapiroomovods 


dxopav. ‘In doubt about the question who is a citizen?’ 

dnpsoupyey. Properly the name of a magistrate in some Dorian 
states. The word is used here with a double pun, as meaning not 
only ‘magistrates,’ but 1) ‘makers of the people, 2) ‘artisans.’ 
The magistrates, like artisans, are said to make or manufacture the 
citizens because they admit them to the rights of citizenship. 

There is also a further pun upon the word Aapwoaious, which 
probably meant kettles, or was used as a characteristic epithet 
of kettles derived from their place of manufacture :— 

‘ Artisans make kettles. 
Magistrates make citizens.’ 
The sentence may, be translated as follows :—‘ Gorgias, very 
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likely because he was in a difficulty, but partly out of irony, said 
that, as mortars are made by the mortar-makers, so are the Laris- 
seans manufactured by their ‘ artisan-magistrates ; for some of them 
were makers of kettles’ (Adptooa: or Aapiocaior). 

For the term elpwvevduevos, applied to Gorgias, compare Rhet. iii. 
7, 1408 b. 20, § pera elpwrelas, rep Topylas éroies: and for Adpiooa 
compare Td»aypa Tavaypis, a kettle, (Hesych., Pollux) ; also an epi- 
gram of Leonides of Tarentum (Anth. vi. 305) :— 

AaBpooirg rdde Sapa, Girievreixy re Aadvyp@ 
Gnxaro Sead{ouv* Awpiéws xedadd, 

ras Aapiocaiws Bovyaoropas éyyripas, 
kal xurpws xal ray evpvxady xvAcxa, 

nal ray evxdAxwrov évyvapnrdéy Te xpedypay, 
nal xyjoti, Kal ray érvoddvoy ropuvay, 

AaB8poova, od 8¢ ravra xaxov xaxa Swpyrnpos 
defapéva, vevoass py moxa cwodppoovvay. 

*3eod{ov=stinking ; cp. Suidas, 8. v. desrad€os :—erradéos, xompddns. 
dcioa yap 7 Kémpos. 


évous cai 8ovdous peroixovs. (See note on text.) 2. 3. 

Mr. Grote, c. 31. vol. iv. 170. n., would keep the words as they 
stand, taking peroixovs with both évovs and 8ovAous. He quotes 
Aristoph. Knights 347 (ef rou dcxidiov elras ed xara Eévov peroixov), and 
infers from the juxtaposition of the words 8ovAous peroixous, that they 
mean, ‘slaves who, like metics, were allowed to live by themselves, 
though belonging to a master.’ That is to say péromwo: are spoken 
of in a general as well as in a technical sense. According to 
Xen. de Vect. 2. § 3, all kinds of barbarians were metics. 
Cp. for the general subject, Polit. vi. 4. § 18, where measures, 
like those which Cleisthenes the Athenian passed when he 
wanted to extend the power of the democracy, are said to have 
been adopted at Cyrene. Such a reconstruction of classes also 
took place at Sicyon under Cleisthenes the tyrant, who gave in- 
sulting names to the old Dorian tribes (Herod. v. 68). 


vd 8 dyuduofyrnpa mpds rovrovs éoriy ov ris mrodirns, G\Ad smérepor 2. 4. 
Gdixes } dinates. xairos xal rovrd ms ers mpocaropyoeey K.T.A. 
Aristotle means to say that what is true in fact may be false in 
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principle. These two senses of the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ were 
confused by sophistical thinkers. See Plat. Euthyd. 284, ff. 


Tis ToGode apxns refers to revi, SC. dopiorg, supra 1. § 7, ‘an office 
such as we spoke of.’ 


djdov Gre wodiras per elvas aréor kai TosTous, wepi 82 rov duaios } pd 
Cunaices ovvcrres pds Thy eipnpéyny apérepor dpdioPimev. 

A doubt is raised whether the d&ices wodscrever is truly a wokirys. 
The answer is that the ddimes dpyes is truly an dpye». But the 
woXirms is by definition an dpyer, and therefore the ads«os soAirns 
may be rightly called a woXirns. 

kal rovrous, SC. ros dydioBnroupevous (§ 4), ‘these as well as the 
legitimate citizens.’ 

apos riv eipnuérny apdrepor auduofinrnow is the question touched 
upon in c. 1. § 1, and resumed in the words which follow. The con- 
troversy concerning the de jxre citizen runs up mto the controversy 
respecting the de jure state, which is now to be discussed. 


Gray €€ ddtyapxias ff} rupayvidos yérnras Bnpoxparia. dre yap olre ra 
ovpSdraa emo Bovdovra: dsadvew. 

A question which has often arisen both in ancient and modern 
times, and in many forms. Shall the new government accept the 
debts and other liabilities of its predecessor, e.g. after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants, or the English or French Revolution or Re- 
storation ? Shall the Northern States of America honour the paper 


‘of the Southern? Shall the offerings of the Cypeelids at Delphi 


bear the name of Cypselus or of the Corinthian state? Or a street 
in Paris be called after Louis Philippe, Napoleon III, or the French 
nation ? 

eixep ov» xai Snpoxparouvrai rues xara ro» Tpéxor TovToy, Spoies THe 
wddews Haréoy eivat tavrns ras THs woXsreias Tavrns mpofers Kai Tas éx TIS 
GAsyapyias Kai THs rupayvidos. 

The mere fact that a government is based on violence does not 
necessarily render invalid the obligations contracted by it; at any 
rate the argument would apply to democracy as well as to any other 
form of government. Cp. Demosth. spds Aexrivg, p. 460, where it is 
mentioned that the thirty tyrants borrowed money of the Lacedae- 
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monians, which, after a discussion, was repaid by the democracy 
out of the public funds, and not by confiscation of the property of 
the oligarchs. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. vii. 153, where the same 
story is repeated. 


évSéxeras yap &alevyOnvas roy rénov cal rovs dvOpadmovs. 3. 3. 

E.g. the case of the Athenian «Anpodyo, who, while possessing 
land in other places, remained citizens of Athens; or of migrations 
in which a whole state was transferred; or possibly a dispersion 
like that of the Arcadian cities which were afterwards reunited by 
Epaminondas. Yet, ii. 1. § 2, 6 réwos cis 6 ris pias médews. 


wohaxiis yap ris wédews Aeyouerns carl mews ebpdpea rhs roaurys 3. 4. 
(nrncews. 

‘When difficulties are raised about the identity of the state, you 
may solve many of them quite easily by saying that the word 
‘state ” is used in different senses.’ 


dpoles d¢ xal rev roy abréy rérov xaroiwcovrrer, 3. 4. 
SC. f @wopia éoriv, Supplied from ris aropias ravrns. 


- goattyn 8 icwe dori cal BaBvAdy. 3. 5. 
‘Such as Peloponnesus would be, if included within a wall,’— 
further illustrated by fs 7’ éadcxuias x.1.2. 


hs yé hacw €adwxvias tpirny Hyuepay ovx alcbéabas rs pépos ths wéAews, 3. 5. 
_ Cp. Herod. i. 191: ‘The Babylonians say that, when the further 
parts of the city had been taken by Cyrus, those in the centre 
knew nothing of the capture, but were holding a festival.’ Also 
Jeremiah li. 31: ‘One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another to show the king of Babylon that his 
city is taken at one end.’ 


GAAd wepl pév vavrys ris dropias elg Adhov narpdy ypnoqos 7 oxeyis’ 3. 6. 
mepl yap peyeOous ris médews, ré re mécov Kal worepov EOvog by H whales 
cupthipes, Bet 3) NavOdvew tov twodctuxdy. 

The subject is resumed in Book vii. 4. § 4, gore 3€ sodirexns 
xopyylas spérov vé ve wiqbos rav drOparay, wérous Te ai moious tude 
berdpyew Bei ice, al xard rip ydpay Soavrws, Suny re elvar cai roiay 
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for worse ; 3) whether the identity is preserved or not is a question 
of degree; a state may be more or less the same, like the English 
constitution, and yet be continuous in the course of ages. Aris- 
totle would have done better to have solved this question by 
having recourse once more to the different senses of the word 
wns (§ 4). Cp. iv. 5. § 3; v.1.§ 8. 


eimep yap dort xowovia tis 9 mods, Ears 8 Kocvovia rodtray modcrelas, 38. 4. 
ywopérns érépas rp elder nal Siahepovons ris moAcreias dvayxaioy elvas 
Bdkecew dy nal riy mode elvar pt) THY abryy. 

‘For a state being a community, and a community of citizens 

_ being a community in a constitution, fore 8¢ xowovia rrodtrev Kowovia 
soXtreias, when the form of this community changes, the state also 
changes ’: or, if this construction is deemed harsh rodereias, may be 
thought to have crept in from the next line, and may be omitted as 
in the English text. 

The particle yap implies assent to the second alternative (supra). 


‘The sailor besides his special duties has a general duty, which 4. 1, 2. 
is the safety of the ship; the citizen has also a general duty, 
which is the salvation of the state—the nature of this duty will 
vary according to the character of the state. And besides the 
general duty citizens, like sailors, will have special duties and 
functions in the state, as in the ship.’ 


ov pp dAAG Kai kar’ GAAov tpdqov €or: Scaropoivras eredOciv ray avrdv 4. 4. 
Adyow wept Tis dpiotys wodtTelas. 

The last words are an explanation of xar’ dAXov rpomov. 

Two conceptions of the state are continually recurring in the 
Politics of Aristotle, first the ideal state, in which the best has a 
right to rule and all the citizens are good men: secondly, the 
constitutional state, which approaches more nearly to actual fact 
(ii, 2. § 65 vii. 14. §§ 2-5). In the first, the good man and the 
good citizen, or rather the good ruler, are said to coincide; in the 
second, they have a good deal in common, but still the virtue of 
the citizen is relative to the government under which he lives, and 
the occupation in which he is engaged. 

These two points of view are apt to cross (éraAAdrrev in Aris- 
totle’s own language), and they appear to be here confused. 
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ef yap aduvaroy ¢£ amdvyrer onovdaiwy Svrey eivas woduy, Bei 8 Exacroy 
vo xa autéy Epyor ev wouelv, rovro 8 am’ aperns’ exei 3 aduvarow Gpoious 
elyas wayras rovs woXirac, ovx dy e€t7n pia apery wodiTou cai aydpds dyaGou. 
ri péy yap rou owovdaiov wodirou dei waow Uwdpyew (ovTe yap apioray 
Gyayxaioy civas THY wodw), THY Bé Tou d»dpds Tov ayabod aduwaroy, «i pd 
wayras dpayxaioy ayabois eiva rovs ev Ty owovdaig wove woXiras. 

The argument is that the perfect state is not composed only of 
perfectly good men; for such absolute goodness is incompatible 
with the different occupations or natural qualities of different 
citizens, or their duties toward the government under which they 
live. All the citizens are not the same, and therefore the one 
perfect virtue of the good man cannot be attained equally by all of 
them. But they may all have a common interest in the salvation of 
society, which is the virtue of a good citizen. The Pythagorean 
doctrine of the unity of virtue still lingers in the philosophy of 
Aristotle. (Compare Ethics ii. 5. § 14, éoOdoi pév yap dwAés, wavro- 
Samiss 8 xaxoi.) 

nai oixia €£ avdpos cai yuvacxds kat xtTHos €x Seowdruv cat Sovrov. 

xrjows is here omitted by Bernays, because the slave is a part of 
the oixia: but it may be observed that in i. 4. § 1, erjous is a sub- 
division of the ofxia under which the slave is included. 


apew 39 roy dpxovra roy croveaioy ayaboy ecivas cai dpdmpor, roe 
8¢ wodsruxdy araynaioy eivas hpdmpoy. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5, where Pericles is spoken of as a type of 
the dporpos: and vi. 8. § 1, where wodcrixy is described as a species 
of dpdrnors. 

GAN’ dpa éoras rds 4 ain) apern wodtrov re owovbaiou cal dapdpds 
oxovdaiou; gapyer 37 roy Gpxovra Téy Gwovdaioy dyabdy civas Kai ppdmypo, 
roy 8€ wodsrixdy avayxaior eivar Ppdmpov. «ai ri watdeiar 3 eUOs érépay 
elvas A€youi rwes Tov dpxovros, Sowep xai haivorra: of raw BacwWewy vieis 
ismixyy Kai wodepuixny madevdpevot. 

Aristotle having determined that the good citizen is not always a 
good man, now proceeds to ask the question whether some good 
citizens are not good men? Yes, the ruler must be a good and 
wise man; and the difference between him and other citizens is 
partly proved by the fact that he has a different education. 
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cat th» madeiay 8 edOds x.r.A. ‘Some persons say th. 
go no further than education, even this should be differe. 
in § 6 above, ebOis éx Wuyns cal coparos. Cp. i. 5.§ 2; Mer 
1004 a. 5, Umdpxes yap evOvs yéwn exovra rd dy kai ro dy. 

ph pos ra dp’, _-«. 8. 

The whole fragment, which appears to contain a piece of advice 
addressed to young princes, is given by Nauck, Eurip. Aeol. 

Fr. 16 :— 

Aapmpol 8 dv alypais “Apeos é» re ovAAdyots, 
pn pos Tad Koma morKidos yevoiaro, 

GAN’ dy ddex Sei, peydda BovArevour’ dei. 

Two points strike us about quotations from the poets which 
occur in Aristotle: 1) The familiarity with the words which they 
imply in the reader; for they are often cited in half lines only, 
which would be unintelligible unless the context was present to the 
mind. We are reminded that the Greek like some of our English 
youth were in the habit of committing to memory entire poets 
(Plat. Laws vii. 810 E). 2) The remoteness and ingenuity of the 
application. For a similar far fetched quotation, cp. infra c. 5.§ 9. 


el 8¢ avr dpery Gpxovrés Te ayabov xai avdpos ayabov, moXirns 8 earl 4 9. 
cal 6 dpxdpevos, ovxy 9 airy dnhas dy ety modirou Kal av8pds, Twos pévror 
wohitou. 

‘If the good man and the good ruler are to be identified, and 
the subject is also a citizen, then the virtue of the good man is not 
coextensive with the virtue of all good citizens, but only with that of 
a certain citizen,’ i.e. the citizen of a perfect state who is also a 
ruler, and therefore has a sphere for the employment of his energies, 
cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 8. § 4. 


ov yap f ari dpxovros kat ToXirov, cai da rovr’ iows 'Iacwv épn wavy, 4. 9. 
dre pt) rupavvol, ws ovx émiotdpevos iierns elvar. 

Another illustration of the difference in the nature of the ruler 
and of the citizen is contained in the saying of Jason, 1) ‘that he 
had no choice between starvation and tyranny, for he had never 
learned how to live in a private station’; or 2)* ‘that he felt a 
sensation like hunger when not a tyrant; for he was too proud to 
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live in a private station.’ The two interpretations differ according 
to the shade of meaning given to sweuwy» and émordyeros. 

The Jason here referred to is Jason of Pherae, the Tagus of 
Thessaly. 

Another saying of Jason is quoted in Rhet. i. 12, 1373 a. 26, 


“ Seiy ddixeiy Ena, Orws Suvqrat cat Sixata woAAd woreiy.’ 


ei ob» thy per rou ayabou aydpis rideyer apyuny, Thy 8€ rou woAcrov 
Gydw, ovx dy cin dude exavera dpoies. 

1) Aristotle here lights upon a paradox, which he cannot resist 
mentioning, but does not pursue further. ‘If the virtue of the good 
man is of a ruling character, but the virtue of the citizen includes 
ruling and being ruled, their virtues cannot [from this point of 
view] be equally praiseworthy, [for the good man has one virtue 
only, the citizen two].’ 

2) Or the meaning may be, ‘that the virtue of the good man 
being the virtue of ruling is higher than that of the citizen who 
only rules at times, or who obeys as well as rules.’ 

The words ovx dy ein dude érawerd duoiws according to the first 
way = ‘the citizen is more to be praised than the good man’: 
according to the second, ‘the virtue of the two, i.e. of ruler and 
citizen, are not equally praiseworthy’; in other words, the virtue of 
the good man is the higher of the two. 

The whole passage is perplexed, not from any corruption of 
the text, but from the love of casuistry and a want of clearness 
in distinguishing the two sides of the argument. 


exel ovw wore Soxei Guddrepa, xai od TauTa Beiy roy dpyorra parOavew 
nal réy dpydpevor, roy S¢ sroXirny auddrep ewioracOa: Kal peréyew auchou, 
tobvreiOey Gy xaridos ris. 

Aristotle seems to mean that the citizen acquires a knowledge 
of the duties of both ruler and ruled, which are different. Since 
the ruler and the ruled must learn both, and the two things are 
distinct, and the citizen must know both and have a part in both, 
the inference is obvious. But what is this obvious inference we 
are uncertain :—either, 1)* that some kind of previous subjection is an 
advantage to the ruler; or 2) that the citizen who knows both at 
once is to be preferred to the dpxye» and dpxépevos, taken separately. 
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The sentence is awkwardly expressed and is perhaps corrupt. 
The change of duddrepa into dudw érepa (Bernays) would give much 
the same meaning with rather less difficulty, (‘since the two must 
learn different things, and the ruler and the ruled are not required 
to learn the same things’), because rdv dpyovra xai rdv dpydpevov have 
not then to be taken in two senses, collective and distributive. 
It might be argued in favour of Bernays’ emendation that dudérepa 
may have crept in from the du¢érepa in the next line; and against 
it that the two words dude érepa, the one having a collective, the 
other a distributive sense, are not happily combined. 

§ 11 seems to be intended as a summing up of §§ 8-10. The 
thread of the argument is resumed at the words ravrny ydp Aeyopew 


in § 14. 


dor. yap dpx7 Seowworini x.r.A. 4.11. 
is a digression introduced for the sake of distinguishing the apy 
deororixy to which the preceding remarks do not apply, from the 
apxy moXsrex) to which they do. 
fort yap refers back to rév dpxovra, ‘ We are speaking of the ruler 
who is also a subject; for we must remember that there is a rule of 
the master over his slave with which we are not here concerned.’ 


8:3 wap’ dvics ob pereixov of Snysovpyo) rd madatdy dpxav, mpiy djpov 4 12. 
yevécOas rov écxaroy, 

&6, referring to dvdparodades and the various kinds of menial 
duties in which the artisan class were employed, ‘ Because of their 
servile and degraded character.’ 


Téy Gpxopévey ovrTos. 4. 13. 
I.e. those who (like household servants) are subject to the rule 
of a master. 


ei yi) wore xpetas xdpw aire mpds airdy, ov yap ért «.1.A. 4. 13. 
**For if men practise menial duties, not only for the supply 
of their own occasional wants, but habitually ’ (indicated by woré), 
‘there is no longer any difference between master and slave,’ i.e. 
the natural distinction of classes is effaced. It has been proposed 
to read rére pév, rére 8¢, instead of rov per, roy dé, ‘for then the case 
no longer occurs of a man being at one time master and at 
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another time servant’—an arbitrary emendation (Riese, Susemih!) 
which gives a poor sense. 

ovn for ed dpfa py apxbevra. 

An ancient proverb naturally attributed by tradition (Diog. Laert. 
i. 60; Stobaeus xlvi. p. 308) to Solon. Cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. 
215 D, who assigns the saying to Agis, épwrnbeis ri pana pddiora ep 
Swdprp doxeira, rd yuwonew, eter, dpyew re cai apyerGas. 

nal dvBpdc 3) dyabot dupe. 

At first Aristotle appeared to draw an artificial line between the 
good citizen and the good man; but he now shifts his point of 
view. The good man may be supposed to have all virtue; he 
must therefore have the virtues both of the ruler and subject, 
although the virtue of the ruler is of a peculiar character, and the 
virtue of the subject, ifhe be a freeman, takes many forms. So the 
virtue of a man and of a woman differ in degree and even in kind, 
yet both are included in the idea of virtue. 

nal yur Addos, ef ovr xoopia ety Sowep 6 amp 6 ayabds. 

Compare for the ideal of womanly virtue, Thuc. ii. 45, rys re yap 
Umapxovons pucews pt) xeipoor yeréobas ipiv peydrn 7 Sofa, ai fis a» em’ 
EAdxeoroy aperns wept } Woyou év rois dpoect KAéos 7. 

apxouevou Sé ye ovx gorw aper Gpdenars, dAdAa ddta aAnOns’ sSowep 
avAowowds yap 6 apyduevos, 6 8 dpyew aiAnris 6 xypopevos. 

Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 601 D, E, where the distinction is drawn 
between the soarps who has only sions dp67 and the xpeperos who 
has emornyy, and where there is the same illustration from the 
difference between the avAorows and the avAnrys, and Cratylus 388 ff. 
also Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 2, ‘4 pew yap ppovnois emcraxrixy cota . . . § Se 
ouvects Kpcrixt pdvor. 

The discussion which follows is not unconnected with the 
preceding. For if, as has been assumed, a freeman or citizen is 
one who commands as well as obeys, then it would seem that the 


artisan or mean person, even though not a slave, must be ex- 
cluded. 


ouros yap solerys. 
Sc. 6 €xev ryy roaurny dperny. See note on English text. 
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Sud ye ToUTov Tov Adyov ovdey Gncoper ovpPaiverw dromov; olde yap 5. 2. 
oi dovAc: Tay eipnpdvwr odddy, od" of arredevOepos. 

‘But if the artisan is not included in the number of citizens 
where is he to be placed? He is not a metic, nor a stranger. 
Yet no real difficulty is involved in his exclusion any more than in 
that of slaves or freedmen.’ 

dud ye rovroy roy Aéyow=so far as this objection goes, viz. the 
implied objection that he has no place in the state. 

rév elpnuevwy refers to ovdé peroicos ovde tevos. 


e€ inmodecews. | 6. 2. 
‘On the supposition that they grow up to be men.’ 


ray 8 avayxaioy, 5. 4. 

‘But in respect to servile occupations’; either an anacoluthon 
resumed in ra roaira, or governed by the idea of épyov contained in 
Aesroupyourres. 

The point is how to determine the position of the artisan or mean 
person. There is no difficulty in seeing that some who live in 
states are not citizens, but how is the mechanic to be distinguished 
from the slave? The answer is that the slave ministers to a 
single master, artisans and serfs belong to the state. 


avepdy 8 dvrevOer puxpdr emoxepapevors mas Exes wept abtayv’ avrd yap 5. 4. 
davdy rd AexGev rocet OpAovy. erred yap x.7.X. 

‘What has been said at once (favev) makes the matter clear.’ 
It has been sasd that the best form of state will not admit the 
artisan class to citizenship (§ 3), and that the citizen will vary with 
the state (supra c. 1.§ 9), aremark which he repeats in what follows. 
‘For there are many forms of states; virtue is the characteristic of 
aristocracy, wealth of oligarchy. Now although the mechanic 
or skilled artisan cannot have virtue, he may have wealth, and 
therefore he may be a citizen of some states, but not of others.’ 

mept avray, sc. about the lower class. 


dy OnBas 8¢ vdpos fy rov Séxa eroy py adrecxnudor THs ayopas py? 5. 7. 
perexew apyis. 

Cp. infra vi. 7. § 4, where the fact respecting Thebes is repeated, 

It is clearly for the common interest and for the security of the 
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state, that the passage from one class to another should be as easy 
as possible under all forms of government. Such a power of 
extending, and including other classes is necessary to the very 
existence of an oligarchy or of an aristocracy, or even of a 
constitutional government. And the avenue by which the lower 
naturally pass into the higher is personal merit or fitness which 
ought to overcome circumstances and not beat helplessly against 
the bars of a prison. The gold which the god has implanted 
in a person of an inferior class should be allowed to find its place 
(Plat. Rep. iii. 415), even if we cannot degrade the brass or lead 
in the higher. The higher class too have governing qualities 
which pass into the lower, and they themselves receive new life 
and new ideas from the association. 


mpocepeArerats kat ray Eévev 6 rdpos . . ot uy GAAd «.r.A, 

féver is partitive: ‘The law goes so far as in addition to 
include some of the stranger class. Nevertheless, when there are 
citizens more than enough the law which extended, again contracts, 
the right.’ For restrictions of population see Plat. Laws v. 740. 

Tous awd yuraxer. 

I.e. whose mothers were free women and their fathers not 
slaves (for this case has been already provided for in the words «x 
8ovAov), but strangers or resident aliens. 


rédos 8¢ pdvor rovs cf dpcpoir adrov. 

The MSS. read atree: Schneider, following Perizonius, has changed 
airey into doray, and the emendation is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions : but 1) the word aorés is of very rare occurrence in Aristotle; 
2) it would be in awkward proximity to woAims: and 3) the change 
is unnecessary. Lit. ‘ they make only those of them (atrév) citizens, 
who are children of citizens both on the father’s and mother’s side.’ 
avray, though not exactly needed, is idiomatic. 


@s ef rw’ dripnroy peraydotny. 

Quoted also in Rhet. ii. 2, 1378 b. 33. Compare for a similar 
application of Homer bk. i. 2.§ 9. Aristotle has given a new turn 
to the meaning of arivyros=ryév pi peréxer. But there is nothing 
singular in this; for quotations are constantly cited in new senses. 


NOTES, BOOK III. 6. 121 


GAN’ drov rd roovroy Emxexpuppdvoy doriv, dmarns xdpw Trav auvor 5. 9. 
xouvtey éoriv. 

rd rovovroy==Td pt) peréxew Toy Tidy, i.e. the exclusion from office 
of certain classes is concealed in order to deceive the excluded 
persons. The reference is not to such cases as that of the 5000 
at Athens, whose names were concealed for a political purpose 
(Thuc. viii. 92); but more probably to such deceptions as those of 
which Aristotle speaks in iv. 12. § 6 and c. 13 whereby the poor, 
though nominally citizens, were really deprived of their privileges 
because they had no leisure to exercise them. The intention was 
to trick them, but they were not dissatisfied; for they did not find 
out the trick. The English translation is defective, and should 
have run, ‘the object is that the privileged class may deceive their 
fellow-citizens.’ 

Another way of explaining the passage is to place an emphasis 
ON rey ovrvoxovvrey, which is taken in the sense of ‘ fellow-colonists ’: 
‘the intention is to attract settlers by deceiving them into the belief 
that they will become citizens, when the rights of citizenship are 
really withheld from them.’ (For examples of fraud practised by 
colonists on strangers or fellow settlers, see v. 3. §§ 11-13.) But 
the words refer to states generally and not merely to colonies. 


RaKEwWos. 5. 10. 
Sc. 6 dyvjp ayabis nal odie owovdaios dv. In his later edition 

Bekker reads xdxeisns, a correction of one MS. All the rest, and 

the old translator, read xdxetvos. With either reading the meaning 

of the passage is much the same. ‘Even where the virtues of the 

good man and the good citizen coincide (i. e. in the perfect state), it 

is not the virtue of every citizen which is the same as that of the 

good man, but only that of the statesman and ruler.’ xdxeivos=xal 


6.dn)p ayabds x.r.A.: xaxeivns= ev f} 6 avjp ayabos x.1.d. 


gor: 3¢ rodttela .. wodireiay érépay elvar rovrwr. 6. 1, 2. 
Lit. ‘ The state [woAcreia] is the ordering of the powers of a state, 

and especially of the supreme power. The government [wodirevya] 

is this supreme power, and the state or constitution (i roAcreta subj.) 

is what the government is, In democracies, for example, the 

people are the ruling power, in oligarchies the few. Accordingly 
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we say that they differ in their constitutions.’ The three words 
woXirevpa, wodereia, ddts have three primary gradations of meaning : 
1) woAireyza=the government, i.e. the persons through whom the 
government acts; wodrreiac=the government administering and 
being administered, i.e. the state or constitution ; wiAus=the whole 
state including the government. But these senses pass into one 
another. 


caf coov émPddder pépos éxaorw rod Livy nahds. 

pépos is to be taken with xaé’ dco», the genitive rov (nv xades is 
partitive. ¢m8dAdea, Sc. éxaorp ro (ny xados or impersonally. For 
the meaning of this word cp. note on ii. 3. § 4. 


auvepyovras 8¢ cal rou (nw evexev avrou (icws yap Eveori rt TOU xadov 
péprov), xai cuvexoves Ty wodtruny Koweviay cai xara Td (hy alTd pdvor, 
dy pi) Tois yaXexvis xara roy Bioy twepBadAn ia». 

Cp. Plat. Polit. 301 E, 302 A: ‘And when the foundation of 
politics is in the letter only and in custom, and knowledge is 
divorced from action, can we wonder, Socrates, at the miseries that 
there are, and always will be, in States? Any other art, built on 
such a foundation, would be utterly undermined,—there can be no 
doubt of that. Ought we not rather to wonder at the strength of 
the political bond? For States have endured all this, time out of 
mind, and yet some of them still remain and are not overthrown, 
though many of them, like ships foundering at sea, are perishing 
and have perished and will hereafter perish, through the incapacity 
of their pilots and crews, who have the worst sort of ignorance of 
the highest truths,—I mean to say, that they are wholly un- 
acquainted with politics, of which, above all other sciences, they 
believe themselves to have acquired the most perfect knowledge.’ 


as evovens rivds evnpepias ev alr@ cal yAuKuTyTos Gvawns : cp. Nic. Eth. 
ix. 9. § 7, rd dé (av rier caf aird cyabioy cai nddwr x.1.d. 

Gray 3€ rovrey els yernra: wai ards. 

avrds refers inaccurately either to the trainer or to the pilot. 

To avrov ayabop. 


The reflexive refers to the principal subject afsirres: but is 


NOTES, BOOK Ii. 7. 123 


changed into the singular by the introduction of rud. Translated 
into the first person the sentence would run, ‘Some one should 
now look after my interest as I looked after his when in office.’ 
For the ‘ disinterestedness * of traders cp. Plat. Rep. i. pp. 345, 346. 


vow o€. 6. 10. 

Answering tO mpérepov pev above. ‘ The natural principle that 
men should rule and be ruled in turn was once the practice ; but 
now from corrupt motives, they insist on ruling perpetually.’ 

f} yap ov oXiras haréoy elvas rovs peréxorras, f 3ei Kowovely rov oup- 7. 2. 
dé<povros. 

The meaning of ydp is as follows: ‘Since there are perverted, 
as well as true states, there are states of which the members are 
not to be called citizens ; or, if they were, they would partake of 
the common good.” For, as has been said at the beginning of the 
treatise, macay mdéAw dpdpev xovovlay twa otcay xat macay xowwvlay 
ayabou rivds évexey cuveotnxviay, And the true forms of government 
are those which regard the good of the governed. 


dptoroxpariay, } 8:4 rd rovs dplorous dpyew, dua rd mpds TO dporoy. 17, 3. 

Of course in reality the first of the two etymologies is the true 
one, but Aristotle, like Plato in the Cratylus, regards the relation 
which the component parts of words bear to one another as 
variable. He is fond of etymological meanings and sometimes 
forces the etymology to suit the meaning, e.g. cappocim, os od{ovea 
rh» ppdmow, Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5 ; ay from eos, Nic. Eth. ii. 1.§ 1 ; 
dixaov Ere dixa éoriv, Nic. Eth. v. 4. § 9; paxdptov ard rov xaipew, Nic. 
Eth. vii. 11. § 2; repoxparia .. 4} dd riynpdrey sodcereia, Nic. Eth. viii. 

10. § 1. 

The first of the two explanations of dproroxparia is more in 
accordance not only with the principles of etymology but with the 
facts of history, if we take dporo in the sense in which the word 
would have been understood by Alcaeus or Theognis: the second 
answers best to Aristotle’s ideal state. 

woXtreia, “7.3. 

In Ethics viii. 10.§ 1 this is identified with rypoxparia=y awd repn- 
paroyv xoXreia, a government based upon a property qualification (f» 
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xadeiv). No example of the word rapoxparia occurs in the Politics. Itis 
used by Plato in another sense=the government of honour (9 geAdé- 
tysos wodsreia, Rep. viii. 545 B). 

wokireia Originally meaning, as in Thucydides, any form of 
government, a sense which is continued in Aristotle, has also like 
our own word ‘ constitution ’ a second and specific sense, apparently 
coming into use in the age of Aristotle, though not invented by 
him. Cp. iv. 7. § 1, wéuwrn 8 early  mpooayopevera: 1rd cowie Seopa 
gacéy ({woXtreiay yap xadovow), dAAd dia Td pr) woAAdKs yiverba: AarOaves 
Tous weipwpevous apOpery Ta TeY woAtTEey €1dn, Kal yporrat rTais Terrapot 
povov, Sowep [lAdrev ev rais wodsreias : also ii. 6. § 16. 

8. The subject of this chapter is again referred to in iv.c. 4. The 
discussion which follows affords a curious example of the manner 
in which Aristotle after passing through a maze of casuistry at 
length arrives at the conclusions of common sense. 

8.6. 3d xal ov cupBaives ras pnOeioas aitias yiver Oa: Sapopas. 

The MSS. have &agopas (‘That the already mentioned differ- 
ences are the true causes,’ a reading which gives a somewhat 
unusual sense to airias). The old translator has ‘differentiae’ in 
the genitive. Better to take dagopas as a genitive, making airias 
the predicate, and repeating the word with pybeioas. ‘And thus 
the so-called causes of difference are not real causes.’ Bernays 
inserts wodsreias after pnGeicas without authority, and appears to 
translate the passage rather freely: ‘And they cannot therefore 
create any form of constitution which can be specifically named.’ 

The argument is intended to show that the essential differ- 

ences between oligarchy and democracy are not made by the 
governing body being few or many (rds pnOeioas airias), but by 
poverty and wealth. It is an accident that the rich are few, and 
the poor many. 
9.1.  xai dorw, GA’ ov waow, GAG ros ioots. 

‘And so it is; not however for all, but only for the equal.’ Cp. 
Cic. de Rep. i. c. 34, ‘Cum par habetur honos summis et infimis . . 
ipsa aequitas iniquissima est.’ Burke, French Revol. (vol. v. p. 106, 
ed. 1815), ‘Everything ought to be open, but not indifferently to 
every man.’ 





NOTES, BOOK Ill. 9. 125 


7d 8 alrioy Srt wept abrav 4 xplois. 9. 2. 
Men think themselves to be as good or better than others, and 
therefore claim equal or greater political rights; e.g. they claim to 
exercise the franchise without considering whether they are fit or 
not. ‘They can never see that they are inferior, and that therefore 
it may be just for them to have less than others: cp. below § 3. 


éret . . Supytas rv airdy rpdroy éri re ray mpaypdrey Kal ols, 9. 3. 
Lit. ‘ Since justice is distributed in the same manner (i.e. equally) 

over things and over persons,’ dy airds rpdmoyv is to be taken not 

with 8jpyras, but with the words which follow=épolws. 


shy 8 ols audio Biyrota:, 9. 3. 
riy d€, sc. lodryra is accusative after dudiaByroven. 
ols as above rd ols, the technical word for persons, lit. ‘in relation 

to the whom.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 3. §§ 6, 7. 


ov yap elvas Sixatov icoy peréxew rey éxardy pvdy roy eloeréyxayra piay 9. 5. 
pyay r@ Sdvrs rd Aourdv nay, obre ray é€ dpyijs ofre ray exvywopdvew. 

Either 1)* rév e€ dpyns is in apposition with ra» édxaréy p»dy or 
with some more general word, such as xpnydrey, understood ; or 2) 
the words may=réy é€ apyns eloeveyxdyrov rod i.e. either any of 
those who originally contributed, or any subsequent generation of 
contributors. Cp. Burke, Ref. on F. R. (vol. v. p. 121, ed. 1818), 
‘In these partnerships all men have equal rights, but not to equal 
things. He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred pounds has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in 
the product of the joint stock.’ 


el 8é pyre rou (ay pdvoy évexey x.v.X, 9. 6. 
el 3¢ introduces the opposite side of the question. ‘If a good 
life is the object, then the oligarch is wrong’ (cp. above, § 5, dof 
6 r&v ddcyapxixay Adyos Od£eev dy loxver), but the apodosis is lost in 
what follows. For a similar anacoluthon cp. infra c. 12. § 1. 


nal yap dy 8ovAey cal rdv Drow (pov hy wdrts. 9. 6. 
Nic. Eth, x. 6. § 8, edaspovias 3° ob8els dvBpardd peradidoow ei pi) xai 

Biov. 
ols dor) ovpBora mpds dAAnAovs. 9. 6. 
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‘As a confederacy is not a city, so a number of individuals 
uniting in the same manner in which cities form a confederacy, 
would not be a city, unless they changed their manner of life after 
the union.’ The main distinction which Aristotle draws between 
the confederacy, in which many cities are united by a treaty, and 
the single city is that the object of the one is negative, of the other 
positive,—the one regards the citizens in some particular aspect, 
e.g. with a view to the prevention of piracy or the encouragement 
of commerce; the other takes in their whole life and education. 

xppro ry l8ig oixig Somep wider. Ie. ‘If every man were lord in 
his own house or castle, and only made a treaty with his neigh- 
bours like the cities in a federation;’ in other words, if the in- 
habitants of the common city had no social relations. 

Bonfovrres is parallel with xowavotvres, and in apposition with the 
nominative to ovvedGorer. | 


nai Svayayal rou cufny. 9. 13. 
Nearly=rpdéroe rov ovf{nv, ‘pleasant modes of common life,’ or 
more freely ‘enjoyments of society,’ not ‘relaxations for the sake of 
society,’ a construction not admissible in prose. 


€xyes 8 droplav x.t.2. 10. 1. 
The argument of this chapter consists of a series of dropiae which 
may be raised against the claims of any one person or class to 
have the supreme power. The amopia are restated somewhat less 
sharply in the next chapter. They are indirectly, but not distinctly 
or completely, answered in the latter part of c. 13. 
@oke yap v7) Aia r@ xupi dexaiws. 10.1. 
It is difficult to account for this sudden outburst of vivacity. 
Compare infra c. 11. § 5, tows 8¢ 1) Aia 8nAov Ore repli eviwy adivarop : 
cp. Xen. Mem. v. 1. 4, dAAd vai pa Aia rd8e dfidv poe Boxei etvac: Dem. de 
Chersones. §§ 9, 17; Polyb. vi. 3. § 6, wérepov as pdvas ravras # xal 
wy) A ws apiocras Huw eioyyourras moNre@y; and the use of Hercule 
in Tacit. Ann. i. 3. 
The whole passage is a kind of suppressed dialogue in which two 
opposite opinions are abruptly brought face to face. No conclusion 
is drawn ; the only inference being really the impossible one that all 
forms of government are equally baseless, because they are not 
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based on justice, and therefore in all of them abuse of power is 
possible. 


wad» re sravrov AnpOevrev x.7.d. 

Anpbevra» has been explained, either 1) as neut. or 2)masc. Either 
1)* ‘ when everything, i.e. when all the property of the rich has been 
exhausted ;’ for this meaning of the word cp. iv. 4. § 8; or 2) ‘when 
all the citizens are taken together,’ but this is a doubtful use of Ayg- 
Gévrey and does not give a good sense. 

The passage is a reductio ad absurdum of the previous argu- 
ment: ‘When the many poor have taken all the property of 
the few rich, and the majority go on subdividing among them- 
selves, the property of the minority will become smaller and 
smaller, and the state will be ruined.’ 

Or, expressing the same idea in numbers, let us suppose a state 
of 1000 citizens. Ifa mere numerical majority constitutes rightful 
sovereignty, 600 citizens may resolve,—and rightly, according to 
the hypothesis,—to confiscate the goods of the remaining 400, 
and divide them among themselves. Thus 400 will cease to be 
citizens. Of the remaining 600, 400 may go on to divide the 
property of the others, and thus the state becomes reduced to 
400 and so on, till it disappears altogether. 

It may be remarked that in all schemes for the division of 
property, the wealth which has been created under a system of 
accumulation is supposed to continue when the motives for ac- 
cumulation have ceased. The poor are not fitted to govern the 
rich. But neither are the rich fitted to govern the poor. The 
truth is that no class in the state can be trusted with the interests 
of any other. 


EAA pi oby ify’ doer} $elper 3 Zyov airjv. 
For the virtue of anything is that quality by which it fulfils its 
own proper épyor. Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 608 E. 


ay ob» 7 wdpos pey cAryapyixds 8é 9 Snpoxparicds, Ti Scoice wept Tew 
2 o : 

‘Even if we assume the law to rule and not the few or many, 
where is the difference? For the law may only represent the pre- 
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judices or interests of oligarchy or democracy.’ “Compare infra 
c. 11. §§ 20, 21. | 


Sdgecev dy MecOas Kai rw” Zyew droplay, raya dé xiv dhiGevay. LU. 1. 
This passage has been thought corrupt. Two conjectures have 
been proposed, 1) etzopiay for dropiay (but the sense which would 
be given to evzopia is not natural or idiomatic), and 2) the omission 
of AverOas or AverGa «ai, the latter words being thought to be sug- 
gested by the mention of dzopiay, or to be a corruption of dAnGeay, 
There is a want of order in the thought, but the same disorder 
occurs in a parallel expression (c. 12. § 2), fxet yap rour’ dropiay xal 
procopiay modtrixnv. The text may therefore be accepted. 


&orep cal tay pn xuday rovs xadous (Scapepev) act xai ra yeypappeéva 1), 4. 
da téyyns rev aAnOwaov, rp ocuvnxda ra Brectrappdva yupls els ev, ered 
Kexopiopevov ye Kéddov Exew Tov yeypappevou rovd! per tov dpOarpoy, 
érépou 8€ Twos érepov pdprov. . 

The combination of qualities in the multitude is compared to 
the combination of qualities in the individual: e. g. in a statue or 
picture of which the features taken separately may be far excelled by 
others, but when combined make a better portrait, because they are 
adapted to one another. (Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 420 C, D, ff.) Thus 
the multitude may be supposed to have a generalized excellence, 
and to be superior as a whole. This rather doubtful principle is 
not of universal application [§ 5]. We must presuppose the many 
to be good citizens and good men (infra c. 15. § 9). 

Contrast the opposite view of Plato (Rep. vi. 493 A, B), in which 
he describes the multitude under the figure of a great beast, a view 
which is modified by his apology for them in Rep. vi. 498-500. 

Compare the saying of Goethe: ‘Nothing can be more certain 
than that this great Public, which is so honoured and so despised, 
is almost always in a state of self-delusion about details, but never 
or hardly ever about the broad truth (das Ganze).’ 

Yet we may also make the opposite reflection, that a few wise men 
when they meet and act together are apt to fall short of the average 
intelligence of mankind: a Ministry of All the Talents may have 
less sense than any man in: it—a coalition may never coalesce— 
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not, is better able to judge than the multitude.’ This argument is 
then refuted in what follows, § 14. 

The context is rendered difficult by the correction of the word 
‘artist,’ for which Aristotle substitutes ‘one who has knowledge’ 
(§§ 11, 12). For the distinction between the 8ycovpyos and the 
dpxtrexromnds larpés cp. Plat. Laws iv. 720, where the doctor, who 
attends the slaves, is humorously distinguished from the doctor 
who attends freemen. And for the notion of the iderns larpds 
(5 wewadeupdvos wept rhy téxymy) cp. Politicus 259 A, ‘ef rg mis ra 
Onpoccevovray larp&y ixavds EvpBovrevew idcwrevoy aurds, dp ox avay- 


Kaiov autr@ mpooayopever bas rotvoza THs Téxvns raurdv Omep @ ovpBovdrcver ;’ 


Aristotle proceeds to argue that there is a judgment of common 11.14-17. 
sense equal, if not superior to that of the artist himself, which is 
possessed by the many. 

Without pretending that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, it may be truly said of them, 1) that they are free from the 
hypercriticism which besets the individual; 2) that they form con- 
clusions on simple grounds; 3) that their moral principles are 
generally sound; 4) that they are often animated by noble im- 
pulses, and are capable of great sacrifices; 5) that they retain their 
human and national feeling. The intelligent populace at Athens, 
though changeable as the wind (Thuc. ii. 65; Demosth. 383, 6 pé» 
Ojos ...... Sonep ev Oaddrry mvetua dxardorarov’) and subject to 
fits of panic and fanatical fury (Thuc. vi. 27), were also capable of 
entertaining generous thoughts (Id. iii. 49), and of showing a wise 

. moderation (Id. viii, 97), and in nearly every respect were superior 
to their oligarchical contemporaries, far less cunning and cruel 
(Id. iv. 80), and far more willing to make sacrifices (Id. i. 74) for 
the public interest. 

The more general question which is here suggested by Aristotle, 
§ 11, ‘whether the amateur or the artist is the better judge of a 
work of art or literature’ is also worthy of attention. It is probable 
that either is a better judge than the other, but of different merits 
or excellences. The artist e.g. may be expected to be the best 
judge of points in which a minute knowledge of detail is required ; 
the amateur has the truer sense of proportion because he compares 
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many works of art and is not under the dominion of a single style. 
He judges by a wider range and is therefore less likely to fall into 
eccentricity or exclusiveness. 

See infra at the beginning of c. 12. 


11. 18. = nal rd ripnua 2é wAcioy TO wdyrwy TovTey 4% To Ter kal Ga eal ear 
GAiyous peydAas apyas apyxorrey. 
Aristotle seems here to have fallen into the error of confounding 
the collective wealth of the state with the wealth of individuals. 
The former is the wealth of a great number of persons which may 
be unequally distributed and in infinitesimally small portions among 
the masses, thus affording no presumption of respectability or 
education; whereas the wealth of the individual is the guarantee of 
some at least of the qualities which are required in the good 
citizen. Cp. infra c. 13. §§ 4, 10. 


Ll. 19. = 8é apeity AcxSeioa aropia x.1.d. 
That is to say the certainty that any single individual or class, if 
dominant, will infringe upon the rights of others renders it in- 
dispensable that the law should be above them all. Cp. c. 10. § 1. 


12. According to Bernays (Transl. of Pol. I-III. p. 172) c. 12 and 
13 are a second sketch of the same discussion which has been 
commenced in c. 9-11 and is continued in c. 16 and 17. But 
though in what follows there is some repetition of what has pre- 
ceded, e.g. c. 12. §§ 1, 2 and c. 13. § 2 compared with c. 9. § 1, 2, 
c. 13. § 1 and c. 9. §§ 14, 15, and c. 13. § 10 with c. 11. § 2 ff., the 
resemblances are not sufficient to justify this statement. In c. 13 
new elements are introduced, e.g. the discussion on ostracism ; 
and the end of c. 11 in which the supremacy of law is asserted 
(§ 20) has no immediate connexion with c. 14 in which the forms 
of monarchy are considered ; while the transition from the end of 
c. 13, in which the claim of the one best man to be a monarch is 
discussed, is not unnatural. 


12.1. éwet 8 €» naoats x.7.d. 
Again, as in c. 9. § 6, the apodosis appears to be lost in the 
length of the sentence. It is also possible to gather it from the 
words srotwr 3 iodrys x.r.A. (§ 2). The process of reasoning will then 
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be as follows: ‘Seeing that the end of the state is “justice ” which 
is the common good, etc., and is also equality between equals, of 
whom or what is this equality or inequality ?’ 


Goxet 8€ waow . . Trois xara ptdogodiay Adyots. 12. 1. 
Compare Topics i. 14, ros b. 30, apis pév ob» girocodiay xar’. 
(GAnOecav wept adrav moayparevréov, diadexrinas 8¢ mpds BdEav. 


ef yap paddov 1d ti pdyeBos, cai Shwe dy rd peéyeBos dvapiddoy ety wai 12. 6. 
mpos mAovTov Kai mpos édevOepiav. Sor’ el mreiov d8i Sadeper xara peyeOos 
f} 68 Kar’ aperry, xat mreivw tmepéxer OAws aperyns péyebos, etn av cvpBAnra 
wavra’ rocovde yap peyeOos ef xpeirrov rocovde, rordvde SnAov ws toor. 

That is to say, If different qualities can be compared in the con- 
crete, they can be compared in the abstract, and degrees of difference 
can be compared even when two things differ in kind. If a tall 
man can be compared with a virtuous, then virtue can be compared 
with height, and all degrees of height and virtue can be compared. 
But this is impossible, for they have no common measure. Quali- 
ties can only be compared when they have a common relation, 
such as virtue and wealth have to the state. 

ei yap paAdo», ‘for if we begin by saying that size in the concrete 
can be compared with wealth and freedom then we cannot avoid 
saying the same of size in the abstract: which is absurd.’ 

The bearing of this argument on the general discussion is as 
follows: Aristotle is explaining the nature of political equality 
which can only exist between similar or commensurable qualities 
and therefore between persons who possess such qualities: in the 
case of the state for example only between qualities or persons 
which are essential to the state, not between such as are indifferent, 
not between flute-playing and virtue, but between virtue and wealth. 


dvev tov mpotépwy . . avev d€ rouTwr. 12. 9. 
1) freedom and wealth . . 2) justice and valour. 
dyayxn wdoas elva ras rowauras moNrelas wapeKBdoes. 13. 1. 


In a certain sense even the government of virtue is a perversion, 
if we could suppose the virtuous to govern for their own interests 
and to disregard those of others (cp. infra §§ 10, 20). At any rate 
virtue is not the only element required in a state. 


1 13. 2. 


SS 


——— 
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9 8¢ ydpa xowdr, 

‘The common or inclusive element of the state, ‘an element 
in which all are concerned’; or, if the phrase be modernized, ‘the 
land is a great public interest.’ 

The word is here used nearly as in ro cowdr = ‘public’ or 
‘common’: elsewhere in the sense of ‘comprehensive,’ ‘ general,’ 
(Nic. Eth. ii. 2. § 2); applicable to the larger or more inclusive class, 
‘the more popular constitution (supra ii. 6. § 4), the more generally 
useful branch of knowledge (Rhet. i. 1, 1354 b. 29). 


xa éxaotyw per ovy ToXtreiay THY eipnpevoy avapguaSiryTos H Kpiows 
rivas dpyew dei" rois yap xupiots Sadéepovorw aGAAnder, olor y per Te dea 
wdovciar 7 8¢ Te da Td” orovdaiary ardpar civ, cai ray Dray éxdoTy 
voy avrdy tpowov. dA’ ones cxowouper, Gray wEpi Tov auTéw Tasl’ 
éwdpxy xpdvov, was Suopioréoy. 

‘ There is no difficulty in determining who are to be the govern- 
ing body in an oligarchy or aristocracy or democracy; for the 
nature of these is really implied in the name. The difficulty arises 
only when the few and the many and the virtuous are living 
together in the same city: how are their respective claims to be 
determined? For any of them, carried out consistently, involves 
an absurdity.’ 


ei 89 Tov dapper elev GALyou wdpmay of THY dperny fxovres, Tiva de 


) Sceety roy rpdzrop ; 


‘ How are we to decide between them; or how are we to arrange 
the state having regard both to virtues and number?’ For dceAc 
see ii. 2. § 1: also riva rpozoy veveunvra, iv. 1. § 10. 


} TO GALyos wpos TO épyow Bet croweiv, ef Suvaroi dkcouewy THY WOW § 
rogovro: TO TAnGos sor’ civar wodww €£ atreor; 

‘Must we consider their fewness relatively to their duties, and 
whether they are able to govern a state, or numerous enough to 
form a state of themselves ?’ 

ro dviyo=‘ the idea of the few,’ like ro ofs supra c. 9. § 2. 

spos ro Epyow may be taken either with dei oxomeiy, or with ré cdiyor. 

rogouros is dependent on ei, understood from « dursara=% bec 


oxoreiy €i TOTOUTOL TO WANOOS ict. 
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8d Kai pos thy droplay, hy (nrovas Kal spoSdddAovai reves, evdexerat 18.11, 12. 
rovroy rév Tpérov drravray. dmopovar ydp tives wérepoy TH vopobéTy vopo~ 
Oernréov, BovAopéev ribeoOas rovs dpbordrous vépous, mpds rd rar BeAridvear 
ouphepov'h) wpds rd rav mAEtdvay, Grav cupBalyy Td AexOdv. 1d 8 dpbdy 
Annreoy tows’ 1d 8 tows dpbdy mpds rd rhs médews SANs cupdepory Kal 
mpos rd Kowdy TO TOY WoAtTor, 

Aristotle here raises ‘the question whether the laws shall be 
enacted for the good of all or of a privileged class when several 
classes exist together in a state. He answers that the laws must 
be equal, and this equal right, or law, means the principle which 
conduces to the good of the whole state. 

1)* Gray ovpBaivy rd dexGev refers immediately to § 10, which sug- 
gests the co-existence of classes in a state, and to § 4, which 
contains a more formal statement to the same effect. 

2) Bernays alters the punctuation by enclosing dmopoia .. . 
mdedvor in a parenthesis explanatory of rq» aropiav. This gives 
a sufficient sense; but a short clause at the end of a sentence 
following a long parenthesis is not in, the manner of Aristotle. 
He also refers Grav cupSaivy rd A|exGer to the words rd wAnOos eivac 
BéArcoy x.r.d., not ‘when all the elements co-exist,’ but ‘when the 
whole people is better and richer than the few.’ 


wore py cupBAnTHY etvat TY TOY dAXwy aperny mdvrww pnde pv Suva 13, 1 35 
aUTay THY TroALTiKHY pds THY éKeivuy. 

The virtue here spoken of seems to be the virtue of the kind 
attributed by Thucydides viii. 68 to Antiphon, viz. political ability, 
and the characters who are ‘out of all proportion to other men’ 
are the master spirits of the world, who make events rather than 
are made by them, and win, whether with many or with few, such 
as Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander the great, Caesar, and in 
modern times a Marlborough, Mirabeau, Napoleon I, Bismarck. 


ov yap €6é\ew airév Gyew thy ‘Apyo. 18. 16. 
The legend is preserved by Apollodorus (i. 9. §.19). According 

to him the ship Argo, speaking with a human voice, refused to 

take on board Hercules, Pécy~apévn pi) divacba: pépew 1d rovrov 

Bapos. This agrees with the text of the Politics if the word dyew 

is taken to mean ‘convey,’ ‘take on board,’ as in Soph. Phil. go1, 
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éore py p aye vavmmy éxx. Stahr translates wrongly: ‘ Hercules 
would not row with his comrades, because he was so far superior 
to them in strength.’ 


18. 16. rH» Lepidvdpov OpacrvBovle cupBovXiay «.1.X. 

Cp. Herod. v. 92, who reverses the characters, the advice being 
| given not by Periander to Thrasybulus, but by Thrasybulus to 
Periander ; and Livy i. 54: also Shakes. Rich. II. act iii. sc. 4:— 


‘Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth.’ 


18. 16. 8 «ai rovs Weyorras rHy ruparvida cai TH» Tepuardpov GpacvBowle 
oupBovdiay ovx awdas oinréoy copes éemtripay. 

iE Because all governments rest on the principle of self-preserva- 

tion, and at times extreme measures must be allowed. 


—— = —__— 


18.18. 6 corpaxtopes rH» airny Exes duvaquey . . TH Kododev. 

. In this passage there is a doubt about the reading, and also 
about the construction. Several MSS. read ré xeoAvew=' have the 
same effect in respect of putting down the chief citizens.’ 

If we retain the reading of Bekker’s text, it is doubtful whether 
T@ Kodovew 1) is to be taken after rq» atryy (Bernays), or 2)* is the 
dative of the instrument. To the first way of explaining the 
words it may be objected that r@ xoAoverw must then be referred to 
a4 the particular instance of the counsel of Periander, whereas ostra- 
| cism has been just asserted to be general, and to represent the 
re policy of oligarchy and democracy as well as of tyranny. ‘It has 
the same effect with the “lopping off” the chief citizens.’ 


33.18-23. It can hardly be supposed that the legislator who instituted 
: ostracism had any definite idea of banishing the one ‘best man’ 
who was too much for the state. The practice seems to have 

arisen out of the necessities of party warfare, and may be regarded 

as an attempt to give stability to the ever-changing politics of 

a Greek state. It certainly existed as early as the time of Cleis- 

thenes, and is said to have been employed against the adherents of 
Peisistratus. Every year on a fixed day the people were asked if 


‘ . >. wy 
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they would have recourse to it or not. If they approved, a day 
was appointed on which the vote was taken. To ostracise any 
citizen not less than 6000 citizens must vote against him. We may 
readily believe, as Aristotle tells us (§ 23), that ‘instead of looking 
to the public good, they used ostracism for factious purposes.’ 
Aristides, according to the well-known legend, was banished be- 
cause the people were tired of his virtues. Themistocles, the 
saviour of Hellas, was also ostracised (Thuc. i. 137). The last 
occasion on which the power was exercised at Athens was against 
Hyperbolus, who was ostracised by the combined influence of 
Nicias and Alcibiades. Other states in which the practice pre- 
vailed were Argos (v. 3. § 3), Megara, Syracuse, Miletus, Ephesus. 


oloy "AGnvaior péev mrepi Zapiovs xai Xiovs xai AecBious. 13. rg. 
For the Samians, cp. Thuc. i.116; for the Chians, Thuc. iv. 51; 
for the Lesbians, Thuc. iii. 10. 


dore 8a rovro pév ovdev Rave ToUs povdpxous Cupduvew Taig wédecw, 13. 22. 
ei rns olxeias dpxns @peXipou rais médeow odans rovro 8pacw. 

1)*, ‘as far as the application of this principle of compulsion 
is concerned, there is nothing to prevent agreement between kings 
and their subjects, for all governments must have recourse to a 
similar policy’ (cp. note on § 16). rovdro 8pacow refers to the whole 
passage: sc. if they use compulsion for the benefit of the whole 
state. 

Or 2), ‘there is nothing to make the policy of kings differ from 
that of free states.’ It is an objection, though not a fatal one, to 
this way of taking the passage that rats médeow then occurs in two 
successive lines in different senses. 


xara ras dpodoyoupevas Omepoyxds. 18. 22. 
The meaning is that where the superiority of a king or govern- 

ment is acknowledged, there is a political justification for getting a 

rival out of the way. 


GAG pyy 0v8 dpxew ye rov rovovrov' sapamAnowv yap xiv at Tod Avds 18. 25. 
Epxaw dfwiev, pepiLovres ras dpxds. 
See note on text. ‘Nay, more; a man superior to others is like 


14. 4. 
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a god, and to claim rule over him would be like claiming to rule 
over Zeus.’ The words pepi(ovres ras apxas may refer either 1)* to 
the Gods or 2) to men; either 1)* ‘as if in making a division of 
the empire of the Gods’ according to the old legend, they, i.e. the 
gods, should claim to rule over Zeus; or 2) more generally, ‘as if 
when persons were distributing offices they should give Zeus an 
inferior place.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 607 C, 6 rav Aia copéw Sydes 
xparay, Nic. Eth. vi. 13. § 8, dposow xdy ef ris raw wodcrucp aig 
dpxew tev Geav, and Herod. v. 49, rq As wAovrou wéps épifere: also 
Plat. Polit. 301 D, 303 B. 

Bernays translates pepi{ovres ‘upon the principle of rotation of 
Offices,’ but no such use of pepifew occurs. 


xreiwas yap ob xupwos, ef 7) €v Tun Baorteiq, xabawep éni rey dpyaiew 
vy rais wodepuais efddas ev xErpds vope. 

ov xuptos, SC. 6 Baowdevs, supplied from 9 Sactdeia. We have a 
choice of difficulties in the interpretation of the words which 
follow. Either 1) é» reve BaowAeig must be explained ‘in a certain 
exercise of the royal office,’ i.e. when the king is in command of the 
army. This way of taking the passage gives a good sense and the 
fact is correct; but such a meaning cannot be extracted from the 
Greek. Or 2), ‘for a king has no power to inflict death, unless 
under a certain form of monarchy’; Aristotle, writing in a frag- 
mentary manner, has reverted from the kings of Sparta to 
monarchy in general. Or 3)*, possibly the words é run Bacueig, 
bracketed by Bekker, are a clumsy gloss which has crept into the 
text, intended to show that the remark did not apply to every 
monarchy, but only to the Spartan. The conjecture of Mr. 
Bywater, who substitutes fexa deAias for gy ren Bacrdeig, though 
supported by the citation from Homer, is too far removed from the 
letters of the MSS; and there is no proof that the Spartan kings 
had the power of putting a soldier to death for cowardice. 

éy xetpos wépw is often translated ‘by martial law.’ But the 
comparison of passages in Herodotus (e.g. ix. 48) and Poly- 
bius (iv. 58. § 9, etc.) shows that the word »dpes is only pleonastic, 
and that éy yeipos woe =v xepoiv, ‘hand to hand,’ or ‘ by a sudden 
blow.’ 
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bv 8€ x’ éyav drdveve payns x.7.2. 14. 5. 
Il. ii. 391-393. These lines which are rightly assigned here to 
Agamemnon are put into the mouth of Hector in Nic. Eth. iii. 8. § 4. 


map yap é¢pol Bavaros. 14. 5. 
These words are not found either in this or any other passage of 
our Homer, though there is something like them in Iliad, xv. 348 :— 
bv 8 dy éyav drdvevbe veav érépwht vonow, 
avrov of Odvaroy pyricopas x.7.A. 
The error is probably due, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 9. § 3 and iii. 8.§ 4, 
to a confused recollection of two or more verses. For a similar 
confusion of two lines of Homer cp. Plat. Rep. 389 E. 


€xover 8 atra: rhv Suva rracat mapanAnciay tupayyeny’ ict 8 dpos 14, 6. 
kara yopov Kal rrarpixai, 

The MSS. vary greatly: The Milan MS. reads rvupawvios wai xara, 
instead of rupavmeg: cici 8 cpws. So Paris 1, 2, but omitting xa‘: 
other MSS. preserve traces of the same reading. Others read rapa- 
wAnoios tupayvuxny. Out of these Bekker has extracted the Text, in 
which however dus seems to be unnecessary and to rest on insuf- 
ficient authority. Susemihl reads rvpawiow: ciat 8€ cal x.r.d. 


For the distinguishing characteristics of nations, see Book vii. 14. 6. 
7. §§ 1-4. 


cat 9 dvdaky 8€ Bawden Kai ov rvpaymx) Bid Thy abthy aitiay of 14. 7. 
yap roXira duAdrrovaw SrAots rovs Baaicis, rovs 8¢ rupdrvous Fevindy. 

dca Hv airy airiay, ‘ Because the form of government is legal.’ 

The omission of the article before £ex«o» emphasizes the oppo- 
sition between of woXtra: and fenxndy—' their own citizens’ are con- 
trasted with ‘any mercenary body.’ 


Tov Kaxorrarptoa, 14. 10. 
Either on analogy of evmarpis,* ‘the base born,’ or possibly ‘the 
injurer of his country,’ like xaxd8ovAos, ‘the maltreater of his slaves.’ 


8a yap ro rovs mporous yeverbas Tov mAnOous evepyéras Kata réxvas } 14,%12, 
wdrepov, 7) 8a Td cuvayayely f} Topica: x@pay, éyivovro BaciAeis éxovTay 
mai Tois tapaAapBavover marpwwt, 

Cp. v. 10. §§ 7-9, where royalty is said to be based on merit; 


14. 13. 


18. 2. 


e 


15. 2. 
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and i. 2. § 6, where it is assumed to have arisen from the Patri- 
archal relation : and for what follows vi. 8. § 20, where the ministers 
of Public Sacrifices are called Kings or Archons. 


Grou 8 afior eiseiv eivae BaciAciay «7A 

The kings who became priests retained only the shadow of 
royalty ; but where they held military command beyond the 
borders, the name might be applied with greater propriety. 

Gore ro oxéppa oyxedor epi Svow coriv, dy pev wirepoy cuppeper rais 
wddeot orparnyor ditoy elvas, ai Tovroy fj cata yevos } KaTad pépos, § ov 
cuppépe® tv 8¢ worepor Eva ouppéper Kuptoy eivat narytwy, } ov cuppeper. 

ata peépos, not ‘ by rotation in a fixed order,’ (as in iv. 14. § 4) 
but more simply, ‘by a succession of one citizen to another.’ It 
is implied, though not expressed, that they are chosen by vote: 
cp. supra c. 14. § 5, é& pév od» roir’ ei8os BaciAcias, orparnyia &d Biow 
rovrer 3 ai per xara yevos ciciv, ai 8° aiperai. 

Three MSS. read «af aipeow instead of xara pépos. It is more 
likely that caf atpeow is a gloss on xara pepos, than the reverse. 


rd pév ody wept THs ToLauTNS OTparryias émioKxomety vopew Exes paddor 
elSosg ) woAcreias. 

‘Is a legal, rather than a constitutional question, ‘is to be re- 
garded as a matter of administration.” «los »dpev paddor ff rodcreias is 
an abridgment of ei8os rov dmoxomeiy wept tev rope paddor h wodrreias. 

eiBos (like gvors i. 8. § 10, vdpos iii. 14. § 4) is pleonastic as in 
i. 4. § 2, 5 yap Unnpérns ev cpyavou cide éoriv, ‘has the form or character 
of an instrument.’ 

éor adeicOa Thy xpaTny. 

After reducing the different forms of a monarchy to two, he now 
rejects one of them,—namely, the Lacedaemonian, because the 
Lacedaemonian kings were only generals for life, and such an 
office as this might equally exist under any form of government. 
This is a strange notion; for although the kings of Sparta were 
not generally distinguished, it can hardly be said with truth that 
Archidamus or Agesilaus were no more than military commanders, 

ddeicbw, SC. rovTo To eldos, 

ry» spwrny is to be taken adverbially in the sense of ‘to begin 
with ’ or ‘atonce ’: so rv raxiorny,(Dem.). The phrase also occurs 
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in Xenophon Mem. iii. 6. § 10, wepi roAduou cupBovdevery ray ye mparny 
émecynoopev: and in Arist. Met. ¢. 12, 1038 a. 35, rocatra elpnade 
ty wpornv. Aristotle refers to the Lacedaemonian kings again in 
v. 11. § 2, and to the life generalship, c. 16. § ¥, infra. 


This passage is closely connected with a similar discussion in 15. 3 ff. 


Plato’s Politicus 293-295, where the comparative advantages of 
the wise man and the law are similarly discussed, and the illus- 
tration from the physician's art is also introduced. Cp. also Rhet. 
i. 1354 a. 28, where Aristotle argues, besides other reasons, that 
the law is superior to the judge, because the judge decides on the 
spur of the moment. 


perd Thy rerpnpepor, 
SC. nuépay = pera thy rerdpryy jutpay. The MSS. vary between 
Tpinpepoy and rerpnyepoy. 


GAN’ icws dy hain tis os dvti rovrov BovAevoera wept trav xa éxacra 15. 5, 6. 


KdAdiov, Ort pév Toivuy avayen vopoberny aurov eivat, dnAov, kai Kxeioba 
yopous, AAG pi) Kupious 7 wapexBaivouow, erei epi ray y MAdov eiva 
dei xupious. : 

avrdy, SC. tov BovAevdpevov, incorrectly translated in the text ‘a 
king:’ better, ‘whether you call him king or not’ there must be a 
legislator who will advise for the best about particulars. 

aAAa pi) Kupiovs 7 sapexBaivovow is a qualification of what has 
preceded :—‘although they have no authority when they err,’ i.e. 
there must be laws and there must be cases which the laws do not 
touch, or do not rightly determine. This is one of the many pas- 
sages in Aristotle’s Politics in which two sides of a question are 
introduced without being distinguished. The argument would 
have been clearer if the words aAAd py... dt xupiovs had been 
omitted. Aristotle concedes to the opponent that there must be a 
correction of the law by the judgment of individuals. In fact both 
parties agree 1) that there must be laws made by the legislator; 2) 
that there must be exceptional cases. But there arises a further ques- 
tion: Are these exceptional cases to be judged of by one or by all? 

The supposition contained in the words aA)’ tows ... edAdtoy 
is repeated in a more qualified form in the sentence following, ére 


pey Toivuy . . . Kupious, 





15. 8. 


18. 10. 


18. 12. 
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GAN’ cor 7 wolus ex woAASY, Gowep éaTiagis TuppopyTos KadNiow peat 
ani dwhys. Sd Touro cal xpives Gpewow Sydos wOAAG f eis dort. 

Compare the saying ‘that the House of Commons has more 
good sense or good taste than any one man in it;’ and again, 
Burke, ‘ Besides the characters of the individuals that compose it, 
this house has a collective character of its own.’ 


éxet 3 Epyor Gua wévras cpy:oOnvas Kai dpaprewy. 

It is true no doubt that the passions of the multitude may 
sometimes balance one another. But it is also true that a whole 
multitude may be inflamed by sympathy with each other, and 
carried away by a groundless suspicion, as in the panic after the 
mutilation of the Hermae, or the trial of the generals after the 
battle of Arginusae, or the English Popish Plot, or the witch hunt- 
ing mania at Salem in Massachusetts, or the French reign of 
Terror; and commonly in religious persecutions. 


aipererepor dy cin rais wédcow aporoxparia Bacicias, ai peta Suvd- 
pews nai xwpis Suvdpews ovens ris dpxijs, dy 7 AaSeiv wdciovs Spolous. 

That is to say aristocracy, or the rule of several good men, is 
better than the rule of one—we may leave out the question of power, 
if only it be possible to find the many equals who will constitute 
this ‘aristocracy of virtue.’ In other words, the superiority of the 
aristocracy, who are many, to the king, who is one, does not simply 
consist in greater strength. 

dpoiovs, ‘equal in virtue to one another,’ an idea which is to be 
gathered from the mention of dporoxparia in the preceding clause, 
and explained in the words which follow, sodAovs dpoious xpos dperny, 


§ 11. 


evrevOev wobey etdoyor yeréoOa: ras dAcyapxias. 

Yet in v. 12. § 14 he repudiates the notion of Plato that the 
state changes into oligarchy, because the ruling class are lovers of 
money. Royalty, aristocracy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy—the 
order of succession in this passage—may be compared with that of 
Plato (Rep. viii. and ix)—the perfect state, timocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, tyranny. The order in which constitutions succeed to 
one another is discussed in Nic. Eth. viii. ro. 


pe 
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éwes 8€ wat pelfovs elvar cuuSeSnxe ras mddres, tows ove pe y te 1B. 1 3. 
yiyreaOas wodtrelay érépay mapa 8npoxpariay. 
Here as elsewhere iv. 6. § 5, he accepts democracy not as a 
good but as a necessity, which arises as soon as wealth begins to 
flow and tradesmen ‘circulate’ in the agora, vi. 4. § 13; and 
the numbers of the people become disproportioned to the numbers 
of the governing class. 


Opws dvayxaioy imdpxev aire Suvauiy, 7 puddge rovs vopous. 15. 15. 
Compare what was said above c. 13. § 22, Sore da rotro x.r.A. 
that ‘there need be no disagreement between a king and his 
subjects, because he is sometimes obliged to use force to them.’ 
Or, according to the other mode of interpreting the passage, ‘ there 
is no difference between a king and a free state because’ &c. 


&:ddvas tocovTous. 15. 16. 
Either 1)* with emphasis ‘so many and no more’; or better 2) 
with reference to the previous words elva 8¢ rovavrny ry ioxiy adore 
dxdorov pév xai évos xat cupnrcdvay xpeirrwa, rou 8¢ mAnOous Frre, ‘SO 
many as would not make him dangerous.’ 


Nearly the whole of this chapter is a series of dmopia:; as inc. 16. 
15, Aristotle states, without clearly distinguishing, them. 


Yet the orparnyds aikos, who in time of peace is deprived of 16. 1. 
functions, and on the battle-field has arbitrary power, is not really 
the same with 6 xara vdpov Bacwevs. 


mept Orovvra 8¢ xard tt pépos (SC. THs dionoews) EXattov (Sc. rys 16. 1. 
"Eni8dpyov). 
‘With a somewhat more limited power than at Epidamnus.’ 


doxet SE riocv. 16. 2. 


Fither the construction may be an anacoluthon, or 3¢ after doxei 
may mark the apodosis. 


didrep obdéy paddAov apyew 7 dpxeaOas Sixaov, Kat Td dva pépos roivuy 16. 3. 
@cavrws. rovro 0’ 78 vdpos. 

rai rd dvd pépos==xal rd ava pépos dpyew dSoavras 8:cacov. 

Aristotle, taking the view of an opponent of the mapPacueia, 


1p » OO 04 REET 


i 16. 4, 5. 


16. 5. 


16. 8. 
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asserts that equals are entitled to an equal share in the government; 
there is justice in their ruling and justice in their being ruled: and 
therefore in their all equally ruling by turns. ‘And here law steps 
in; for the order of their rule is determined by law.’ 

aAAa py doa ye py Soxet Svvaclas Sopifew 6 vopos, ovd deOpewos dp 
Suvacro yrepifey. Ad’ éwirndes wasdevoas 6 wopos efiotnes ra AccKad 1g 
Sicasorary yroun Kpivew cai Scoixeiy Tous apyovras. re 3 éwavopbovcbs 
Bideor, 6 rt dv ddEn repwpévors dyewwow elvat Tey KEypever. 

dAAd phy «.r.A. ‘But surely if there are cases which the law 
cannot determine, then neither can an individual judge of them.’ 

7a Aowrd, What remains over and above law. 

The connexion of the whole passage is as follows: Instead of 
one man ruling with absolute power, the law should rule, and 
there should be ministers and interpreters of the law. To this it 
is answered that the interpreter of the law is no more able to 
decide causes than the law itself. To this again the retort is 
made, that the law trains up persons who supply what is wanting 
in the law itself, to the best of their judgment. 


6 pév ovy row vdpov Kedevor Gpxew Soxei xeheveey Gpyew Tow Bedy cui 
roy vouv pdvous, 6 8 dvrbpawoy xehever spooriOnas xal Onpior. 

This is a reflection on the wapSaccevs. The rule of law is 
the rule of God and Reason: in the rule of the absolute king an 
element of the beast is included. 

The reading of rdv yor (instead of rox xduor), which has the greater 
MS. authority, gives no satisfactory sense because it transposes the 
natural order of ideas. It has been therefore rejected. Schneider 
and Bekker, 2nd Edit., who are followed in the text, retain ros 
yopuv in the beginning of the clause and read ro» Gedy xal roy voir 
pévous, a very ingenious and probable emendation, partly derived 
from a correction »evy which is found in the margin of two or 
three MSS. instead of Gedy. 


Gore SnAoy ors ro Sixacov (yrovwres TO pecoy (nrovow' 6 yap vopuos re 
peor. 

‘And so, because men cannot judge in their own case, but are 
impelled this way and that, they have recourse to the mean, which 
is the law.’ 





ean 
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€rt KUptorepos Kui mepl Kuptorépwr ray Katd ypdupata vépew ol xara Ta16. 9. 
€6n eiciv, Sore trav cata ypdupara avyOpwmos apywv aodadeorepos, add’. 
ov roy cata Td €6os, 

The defects of written law are supplied not only by the judg- 
tnents of individuals but by tradition and precedent. In any com- 
parison of the judgments of law and of individuals, these have to be 
reckoned to the credit of law. And in early times this unwritten 
law is more sacred and important than written. Hence arises an 
additional argument against the superiority of the individual to the 
law. For the importance of unwritten law cp. Thuc. ii. 37, ra» re det 
€v apyxi dvreay axpodoe: Kat THY vépwy Kal pddtora airway Coot re ex’ wperig 
Toy adixoupevoy Keivrat Kai Soot dypadoa dvres aicxuyny Spodoyoupéyny 
depovory, and Rhet. i. 10, 1368 b. 7, Adyo 8¢ Wiov pév xa? dy yeypap- 
pevoy modirevovrat, xowoy b€ doa dypada mapa macaw dpodoyeioGas 8oxei. 


rouropy Toy TpOTOP. 16. 9. 
Referring to the words which have preceded—xara rd mAciovas elvas 


rous ix’ avrov cabiorapevous dpyxovras. 


In the whole of this passage Aristotle is pleading the cause of 16. 9-13. 

the law against absolute monarchy. He shows that the law is not 
liable to corruption, that its deficiencies are supplied by individuals, 
that it trains up judges who decide not arbitrarily but according to 
a rule, that many good men are better than one. But the monarch 
too must have his ministers; he will surround himself by his 
friends, and they will have ideas like his own. Thus the two 
approximate to a certain extent. In either case the rulers must be 
many and not one. But if so it is better to have the trained 
subordinates of the law than the favorites of a despot. 


el rovrous oteras Seiv dpyeww ros tgous Kai duotuus dpxeuw oleras Geiv duows. 16. 13. 
Even in the sapSaccteia there is an element of equality. dpoies 

either 1) ‘equally with himself’; or 2) with a slight play of words 

‘after the manner of equals.’ 


el un tpdroy tind. oe Y fe 5 

To be taken after dyeivay ‘better in a certain manner, i.e. the 
imaginary and rather absurd case, to which he returns in § 5, of the 
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virtue of the individual being more than equal to the collective 
virtue of the community. 


é» @ méuxe [xai &y] eyyiverOar wAnCos modcpexoy. 

The reading of Bekker, «ai ¢, which is wanting in the best 
MSS. and is omitted by Bernays, may have arisen out of the 
termination of weguxer. If they are retained the meaning will be 
‘in which there is likewise a single’ or ‘compact body, defined by 
their all carrying arms’ (ii. 6. § 16, etc.) as other forms of govern- 
ment by virtue, wealth, etc. 


Kata yopov roy car afiay Siavepovra Tos eUwdpors Tas apyas. 

The citizens of a polity are here called etsopos, ‘ respectable’ or 
‘ upper class,’ though a comparatively low qualification is required 
of them (iv. 3. §1; 9. § 3). They are ‘the hoplites’ (ii. 6. § 16) 
who are also elsewhere called etwopo: (vi 7. § 1). ois ciwdéposs is 
found in the better MSS. : a/. awépors. 


ov pdvoy . .. GAAa xara Td mpdtepow A|ex Ov. 

‘He has a right to rule not only on the general ground which is 
put forward by all governments, but also upon the principle which 
we maintain, that he is superior in virtue.’ 


dpxecOar xara pépos® ov yap wéuxe rd pepos inrepexery TOU wayTes, Te 
8¢ rycxavrny imepBorny Exovrs rovTo cupSESnxer. 

‘This miraculous being cannot be asked to be a subject in turn or 
in part, for he is a whole, and the whole cannot be ruled by the part.’ 
The double meaning of pépos is lost in English. The idealization 
of the whole or the identification of the perfect man with a whole of 
virtue is strange. Cp. Nic. Eth, viii. 10. § 2. rotro==ré eivas say. 


dpxer ba: duvapevor. 

Bekker’s insertion of xai dpyew after dpyecr@a (ed. sec.) is un- 
necessary. The idea is already implied in the previous words. 
Under any of the three forms of government, the virtue of obedi- 
ence is required in some, of command in others. 


dy Se rois mpwros ddeiyOn Adyos Gre THY aiTHY arayxaioy avopds aperay 
elvat nal wodirov ris woAews THS apiorns. 
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The views of Aristotle respecting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man may be drawn out as follows :— 

1) The good citizen is not the same with the good man in an 
ordinary state, because his virtue is relative to the constitution 
(c. 4. § 3). 

2) But in the perfect state he is the same: and this appears to 
be upon the whole the principal conclusion (c. 18. § 1, and iv. 
7. § 2). | 

3) Yet even in the perfect state the citizens cannot all conform 
to a single type of perfection; for they have special duties to per- 
form and special virtues by which they perform them (c. 4. §§ 5, 6). 

_ 4) It is therefore the good ruler who is really to be identified 
with the good man (§ 7; also i. 13. § 8, where the subject is intro- 
duced for the first time). 

_ §) And still a ‘grain of a scruple may be made’ ; for if the good 
ruler be merely a ruler, the private citizen who knows both how to 
rule and how to obey will have more complete virtue. 

6) And therefore in the perfect state the citizens should rule 
and be ruled by turns (§ 11), cp. vii. c. 9. | 
"This seems to be the result of many scattered and rather indis- 
tinct observations made from different points of view and not 
arranged in a clear logical order. 


avayxn 87 roy péAdovra wept abris rouncacba ry mpoonxoveay oxéyy. 18. 2. 
These words are removed from the end of this book by Bekker, 
who in his Second Edition adopts the altered arrangement of the 
books. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 
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Tas imapxoveas avaipoivres woireias THY Aaxovxny...eravovcw, 1.6. 

Although the language is inaccurate (for the Lacedaemonian is an 
‘existing’ constitution), the meaning is plain. ‘They put aside 
their own constitution and praise the Lacedaemonian or some other.’ 


xp) 8€ roavrny cionycioba rafw fy padios éx tav Swapxougdv call. 7. 
weicOnoovras cat Suvjcovra Kowwvelvy, Ss corw odx EAatrov epyov Td 
éravopOacat rodreiay 4 xatackevdf{ew €€ dpxns, Sowep cal rd perapay- 
Gdveww rov parbavew €€ dpyis. 

‘The legislator should introduce an order of government into 
which the citizens will readily fall, and in which they will be able to 
co-operate ; for the reformation of a state is as difficult as the 
original establishment of one and cannot be effected by the legis- 
lator alone, or without the assistance of the people.’ 

éx ray trapxovody (SC. rodtresdv) may be taken either with raf» or 
With xowoveiv, either we ought to introduce 1) ‘from among existing 
constitutions’; or 2) ‘in passing out of existing constitutions that 
form,’ &c.; cp. in next sentence rais imapyovoats rodtrelats Bonbeiy. 

cowwreiy ig the reading of the majority of MSS. Some have 
xvey, The emendation sxe [Susemihl], taken from ‘ consequi’ 
in the old Latin translation, is an unnecessary conjecture ; nor 
does the word occur commonly, if at all, in Aristotle ; xacvotr is 
open to the objection of introducing a special when a general word — 
is required. But no change is really needed. 

és forw obx Qarroy épyov x.r.A. The connexion of these words 
is difficult: Aristotle seems to mean that the legislator should 
select a constitution suited to the wants of the people: for however 
good in itself, if unsuited to them, they will not work it, and he will 
have as great or greater difficulty in adapting it than he would 
originally have had in making one for which they were fitted. 


Aw mpos rois eipnpevois xal rais drapxovoas wodtreias det dvvacba 1. 7, 
Bonet. 

We may paraphrase as follows: Therefore, i.e. because it is dif- 
ficult to introduce anything new in addition to what has been. 
said [about the highest and other forms of government by the un- 
satisfactory political writers mentioned in § 5], we ought also to 
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‘be able to maintain existing constitutions, [which they would get 
rid of]. 


xabdrep €héxOn xai mpdrepoy. 
There is nothing in what has preceded, which precisely answers 
to this formal reference. § 4 may perhaps be meant. 


viv d€ piay dnpoxpariay otovrai Ties eivas kal piay dAryapyias. 

This is true of Plato, who is probably intended under this general 
form. For the anonymous reference to him cp. i. 1. § 2, éccs pew 
otovras x.r.A., and c. 2. § 3 infra. 


ourriberra: rocayas. 

That is to say, either 1) the different ways in which the judicial 
and other elements of states are combined ; or 2) the different ways 
in which the spirit of one constitution may be tempered by that of 
another: for the latter cp. infra c. 5. §§ 3, 4; c. 9. $ 4-9. 


rai ti rd redos Exdotns Tis Kowwrias eorix. 

‘And what is the end of each individual form of society?’ ie. 
whether or not the good of the governed (cp. iii. c. 6). 

éxdomns, with the article following, is emphatic. 

xowevia is the state under a more general aspect. 


pepos S€ Kexopiopevos ray SnAovvrey rhw woAXtreiay. 

Either 1)* the words ra» dndovvray are governed by xexeapucpércs, 
‘are separated from those things which show the nature of the 
constitution’; i.e. they are rules of administration and may be the 
same under different constitutions ; but see infra§ x1. Or 2), the 
genitive is partitive: ‘Laws are distinct and belong to that class of 
things which show the nature of the constitution.’ 


tas Siadhopds draycaioy xai Tov dp.Opdv Zyew THs wodtTeiag éxdoTyS cai 
Npos Tas Tar popor Occes. 

Either 1), ‘we must know the differences of states (sc. roArresér) 
and the number of differences in each state, with a view to legis- 
lation; or 2)*, referring ris moAireias éxdorns only to deagpopas, 
and supplying rodrread» with dpbyds, ‘the difference of each state 
and the number of states ;’ or 3), ro» apsOpo» means ‘the order of 
classification ’ (Susemihl ; cp. iii. 1. §9, where the defective (corrupt) 
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states are said'to be ‘posterior’ to the good states). This gives a 
good sense, but is with difficulty elicited from the words. 


€v rn mparn pebddyr, 2. 1. 
Cp. infra c. 8. § 1, where the words ¢» rois xar’ dpxny refer to il. 
c. 7. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


wept pev dptoroxparias xat Baoweias elpntar (rd yap wept rhs apiorns 2. I. 
wodireias Oewpioat raiTé Kat rept rovrwy dotiy eimeiv Tov Gvopdrwv). 

He seems to mean that in discussing the ideal state he has 
already discussed Aristocracy and Royalty. But the discussion 
on the ideal state has either been lost, or was never written, unless, 
as some think, it is the account of the state preserved in Book vii. 

Other allusions to the same discussion occur in what follows: 
c. 3. § 4, ert mpos rais xatd'mAotrov Sadopais cory } pev card yévos 
8¢ ar’ dperny, nav el re 39 rovovrov Erepov etpnras méAews eivat pépos ev 
Tois wept Ty dpioroxpatiay, a passage which is supposed to refer to 
vii. i.e. iv. c. 8 and 9, by those who change the order of the books 
(Susemihl, &c.). But in this latter passage the allusion to the 
perfect state is very slight, and the point of view appears to be 
different ; for no hint is given that it is to be identified with royalty 
or aristocracy. Whether the words of the text have a reference, as 
Schlosser supposes, to the end of Book iii. c. 14-18, where Aris- 
totle discusses the relation of the one best man to the many good, is 
equally doubtful. A reference to the discussion of aristocracy in 
some former part of the work also occurs infra c. 7. § 2, dptoroxpariay 
pay ouy Karas exer ade rept fs dupAdopev ev rois mpwrots Adyots. 


_ BovrAera: yap éxardpa car’ dperny cuveordvas Kexopnynpemy. 2.1. 
‘For royalty and aristocracy, like the best state, rest ona prin- 
ciple of virtue, provided with external means.’ 


mére dei Baorelav vopiferv, 2.1. 
Not ‘when we are to consider a constitution to be a royalty,’ for 
there is no question about this, but vopifew is taken in the other 
sense of ‘having,’ ‘using,’ ‘having as an institution,’ like w/or in 
Latin. For this use of the word cp. vopifes éxxAnoiay, iii. 1. § 10; 
and for the matter cp. ili. 17. §§ 4-8. 
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in the words 4 xowny rw’ dudow, which has led Bekker to bracket 
them, is avoided. 


For the winds compare Meteorologica ii. 4, 361 a. 4 ff., a pas- 
sage in which Aristotle argues that north and south are the chief 
winds because wind is produced by evaporation and the evapora- 
tion is caused by the movement of the sun to the north or south. 
Also for the two principal forms of government cp. Plato’s Laws iti. 
693 C: according to Plato they are democracy and monarchy. 


adnOerrepov 8¢ Kai BeArioy ws rpeis deAoper, Suoiy h pais oveHS THE 
Kah@s ouveatyxvias ras GAdas civas wapexAdoes, ras per THS eb Rexpapérys 
dppovias, ras 3¢ THS dptoTns wodttelas. 

Aristoue having compared the different forms of states with the 
different sorts of harmonies, now blends the two in one sentence, 
and corrects the opinion previously expressed by him: ‘ There are 
not two opposite kinds of harmonies and states, but one or at the 
most two, dvoiv yas (the two states are royalty and aristocracy), 
which are not opposed but of which all the rest are pervers:ons.’ 
From this transcendental point of view polity or constitutional 
government itself becomes a perversion; but inc. 8. § 1 it is said 
not to be a perversion, though sometimes reckoned in that class. 


éomep ev Aidtonia paci rues. 

According to Herod. iii. 20, the Ethiopians are the tallest and 
most beautiful of mankind: and they elect the tallest and strongest 
of themselves to be their kings. 


GAN’ evel wAciova popia Kat rou Snpou Kai THs CAryapyxias ciow x.rd. 

It is argued that neither freedom alone, nor numbers alone are 
a sufficient note of democracy, nor fewness of rulers, nor wealth of 
oligarchy : neither a few freemen, as at Apollonia, nor many nch 
men, as at Colophon, constitute a democracy. But there must be 
many poor in a democracy and few rich in an oligarchy. A slight 
obscurity in the passage arises from the illustrations referring only 
to democracy and not to oligarchy. Cp. iii.cc. 7, 8; infra c. 8.§7. 

Aristotle would not approve a classification of states such as that 
of Sir G. C. Lewis and the school of Austin, who define the 
sovereign power according to the number of persons who exercise 
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it (cp. G. C. Lewis’ ‘ Political Terms,’ Edit. 1877, p. 50). An oppo~ 
site view is held by Maine, who argues truly ‘that there is more in 
actual sovereignty than force’ (Early Institutions, p. 358 ff.). Aris- 
totle insists that the character of a government depends more on the 
quailty than on the guaniily of the sovereign power. 


rov méXepov Tov mpds Avdous. 4.5. 

Possibly the war with Gyges mentioned in Herod. i. 14. The 
Colophonians like the other Ionians (Herod. i. 142) appear to have 
been the subjects of Croesus at the time of his overthrow. A 
testimony to their wealth and luxury is furnished by Xenophanes 
apud Athenaeum xii. c. 31. 526 C, who says that a thousand citizens 
arrayed in purple robes would meet in the agora of Colophon. 


“Ore per ovy rodcreias rAcious, xui 8: hy alriay, efpyras’ didri Be weioug 4 7. 
tév eipnpdvey, xal rives xal dca ri, Aéywper dpxqv AaScrres Thy elpnperny 
apérepov’ duodoyoupey yap ovx €v pépos GANG Aci racay Exew mdr, 

It is remarkable that Aristotle should revert to the parts of states 
which he professes to have already determined when speaking of 
aristocracy (cp. c. 3. § 4). His reason for returning to them is 
that he is going to make a new sub-division of states based upon 
the differences of their parts or members. 

selovs ray elpnucvov. As he says, infra § 20, “Ore pep ovy elod rodi- 
retas mAeious xat dia rivas airias eipyrat mpérepov sre 8 earl xa dnpoxpa- 
rias ein wrelw Kai cAcyapxias Aéyouev. Compare Book vii. 8. § 9. 


The illustration from animals may be worked out as follows. 4. 8. 
Suppose the different kinds of teeth were a, a’, a’, a”, etc., the 
different kinds of claws, feet, etc. were 4, 0’, 6”, 0,6, 0,6", e”’, 
and so on with the other organs which are important in determining 
the character of an animal. Then, according to Aristotle, the 
different combinations of these will give the different species. 
Thus :-— 

a’, b, c’’, will be one species, 
@, 0’, c’’, another and so on. 
So with constitutions :— 

If we combine yewpyoi, having some political power and coming 
occasionally to the assembly, with disfranchised Bdayavoo:, and a 
politically active wealthy class, the result will be an oligarchy or 
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here takes advantage. Plato means by the dyayxaordrn mds, ‘ the 
barest idea of a state’ or ‘the state in its lowest terms.’ But 
when Aristotle says judges are ‘more necessary’ than the pro- 
viders of the means of life, he means ‘contribute more to the 
end or highest realization of the state.’ The remarks on Plato 
are worthless, yet they afford a curious example of the weakness 
of ancient criticism, arising, as in many other places, from want of 
imagination. But apart from the criticism the distinction here 
drawn between the higher and lower parts, the ‘soul’ and ‘ body ’ 
of the state, is important. Cp. vii. 9. § 10, where Aristotle intro- 
duces a similar distinction between the pépy of the adds and the 
mere conditions (&v ove avev) of it. ‘ Husbandmen, craftsmen, and 
labourers of all kinds are necessary to the existence of states, but 
the parts of the state are the warriors and counsellors.’ 


éy +7) TloAcreia. 4-1. 
Here evidently the title of the book. 


tooy re Seopemy oxutéwy Te Kai yeopyov. 4. 12. 
‘Equally with rd caddy, | 


Strep cori cuvecews modirixns epyoy. 4.14. 
Srep grammatically refers to 1rd BovAeverba, suggested by rd 
Bovdevdpevoy. 


dor’ cimep cal tatta cai éxeiva. 4.1 5. 
ravra=ra repli thy Wuxny, gathered from ra rocatra in § 14. 

cxeiva=Ta eis TH» avayxaiay yphow ovvreivovra. If the higher and 

.the lower elements of a state are both necessary parts of it, then 

the warriors (who may in some cases also be husbandmen) are 
necessary parts: Aristotle is answering Plato, § 13, who in the first 
enumeration of the citizens had omitted the warriors. 


TadtThy Thy ecroupyiay, 4. 16. 

SC. rd mepi ras apxas. - 

moAXois. 4,18, 

1)‘To many’ or ‘in many cases’ opposed to mdvres in what 
follows; or 2*) moAAois may be taken with doxet, the meaning being 
‘many (differing from Plato) think, etc.’; the appeal is to the 
common sense which Plato is supposed to contradict. 
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the expression has led to two changes in the text. 1) bmepéxew 
(Susemihl) for which there is slight MS. authority, P’, P‘; and 
Aretino’s transl. 2) dpyev an emendation of Victorius adopted by 
Coraes, Schneider, Stahr, and supposed to be confirmed by a 
parallel passage in vi. 2. §.9; see note on English Text. 3) The 
Old Translation ‘nihil magis existere egenis vel divitibus’ seems 
to favour trapyew rois dmépots f tots evmdpos. | 


Snpoxpuriay elvat tatty. 4, 23. 
- savrny is slightly inaccurate=‘the state in which this occurs.’ 


év pév odv ei8os x.7.A. 4. 24. 
Five forms of democracy are reckoned: but the first of these is . 
really a description of democracy in general, not of any particular 
form. The words in § 24 dAdo d¢ seem to have been introduced by 
mistake. The five forms are thus reduced to four, as in c. 6 the 
five forms of oligarchy given in c. 5 appear as four. 


drepow efS0g Snpoxparias Td peréyey Emavras rovs woXiras doo ay- 4. 24. 
uxevOvvos, apxev o¢ rdv vdpov. Trepov Se elSog Snpoxparias rd wacr 
percivas tev dpxav, dav povoy 7 soXirns, dpxew 8€ rdv vdpov. 

_ The words dco dvvrev6uvoe agree with rois avumevOivois xatd rd 
yévos, as the dav 7 moAirns does with the dcoe dy éAcvbepor Sox in the 
recapitulation of the passage which follows (c. 6. § 4). In both 
cases all citizens are eligible and the law is supreme: but in the first 
of the two the rights of citizenship have been scrutinized; in the 
second, all reputed freemen are admitted to them without enquiry. 
The latter case may be illustrated by the state of Athenian citizen- 
ship before the investigation made by Pericles; the former by the 
‘Stricter citizenship required after the change. The meaning of the 
word dyvmevOuvo: is shown by the parallel passage (c. 6. § 3, dvvmev- 
Buvois xara ro yévos) to be, ‘not proved to be disqualified by birth.’ 


“Opnpos 8¢ moiay Aéyes odx ayabdy elvar trodvKoipaviny, mérepov ravTn» h 4. 27. 
drav meiovs Sow ol dpxovres ws éxacros, Gdndov. 

It would be a poetical or historical anachronism to suppose that 
Homer in the words cited intended one of the senses which 
Aristotle seems to think possible. The collective action of states 
as distinguished from that of individuals is the conception, not of a 
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poet, but of a philosopher. No modern reader would imagine that 
Homer is seeking to enforce any other lesson than the necessity cf 
having one and not many leaders, especially on the field of battle. 
This anti-popular text is adapted to the argument. 


tev S€ xa gxaota rds dpyas cai Thy wokitelay xpivery, 

For use of gen. after xpivew cp. Plat. Rep. 576 D, Laws i. 646 D, 
Ty wodtretay (srodtreia here =soXirevpa) is contrasted as ‘ the collec- 
live government’ with ai apxai, ‘the individual magistrates.” Yet in 
the context, both preceding and following, the word has the more 
general meaning of a ‘form of government’ or ‘ constitution.’ 


dy pév ovy éx mavrwr TOUTwY. 

rovrey, ‘out of all the qualified persons,’ all those referred to in 
the two previous sentences ra» ¢xdvrey riznpara rpAiavra Gere x.rd. 
OF ray éxdvrwy paxpa Tyunpara. 

In what follows the dynasfia is the exclusive hereditary oligarchy, 
ruling without law. 


For the forms of these hereditary oligarchies and the dangers 
to which they are exposed, cp. v. 6.§ 3. We may remark that, 
though the most common, they are not included in Aristotle's 
definition of oligarchy (iii. c. 8). 


Ta pera puxpa mdeovexrouvres map’ GdAndey. 

Not accurate, for the meaning is, not that the two encroach on 
one another, but that the dominant party encroaches on the other. 

The form of a constitution is here supposed to be at variance 
with its spirit and practice. Thus England might be said to be a 
monarchy once aristocratically, now democratically administered ; 
France a republic in which some of the methods of imperialism 
survive (cp. note on c. 1. § 8); while in Prussia the spint of abso- 
lute monarchy carries on a not unequal contest with representative 
government. 


310 wace Tos Krepevas eLeors perexery. 

Omitted by 0? (i.e. the MSS. of the second family except P*) and 
Aretino’s translation, bracketed by Bekker in both editions, is a 
repetition or pleonasm of the previous thought, though not on that 
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account necessarily to be reckoned spurious. Cp. iii. 1. § 4 and 
note. 


did ray exopevny aipecw. 6. 3. 

‘The principle of election which follows next in order’ (cp. c. 4. 
§ 24, érepov clos). This use of the word éxouév is supported by 
iii, 11. § 15, dddn & eorv (dropia) éxopévn ravrns, and vi. 8. § 4, 
érépa 8¢ émipédea ravtns éxopdvn xal ovveyyus, and several other 
passages. The other interpretation of éyoué, given in a note to 
the English text, ‘proper to it’ is scarcely defensible by examples 
and is probably wrong. The first form of democracy required a 
small property qualification, the second admitted all citizens who 
could prove their birth. The third admitted reputed citizens 
without proof of birth; though in both the latter cases the exercise 
of the right was limited by the opportunities of leisure. For the 
laxity of states in this matter, cp. iii. 5. §§ 7, 8. 


3d 7d pr elvas mpdcodov. 6. 4. 
The public revenues could not be distributed, for there were none 
to distribute, cp. infra § 8. The want of pay prevented the people 
from attending the assembly. 


8d rv trepox7y Too wAyGous. 6. 5. 
Either 1*) ‘on account of the preponderance of their numbers,’ 
or 2) more definitely ‘on account of the preponderance of the 
multitude’; (cp. c. 12. § 1 and iii. 15. § 13). The numbers of the 
people give the power and the revenues of the state provide pay. 


ral 8a 7d wAnOos elvas ray perexdvrwy Tod TodTEvpaTos aydyKn py Tos 6. 8. 
dvOpdmovs GAA Tov vopov elvat Kuptov. 

The more numerous the members of the oligarchy, and the 
greater the difficulty of finding the means of living, the less 
possibility is there of the government of a few and therefore the 
greater need of law; cp. infra § 9. 


pi? ovrws drjiyny Sore tpépeocOar aro ris moAews, dvtyen rdv vdpoy 6. 8. 
afwvy abtois dpxew. 

‘When numerous, and of a middle condition, neither living in 
careless leisure nor supported by the state, they are driven to main- 
tain in their case (atrois) the rule of law.’ 
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6.9. wreio dd, 


SC. ovoiay Eyorres. 
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6.9. ro» vdpov riberras ToLodTov. 
Sc. they make the law oligarchical. 


8.10. éay 8 éemreivocs. 


L 
: ‘But when they stretch (the oligarchical principle) further.’ 


7.1.  dowep WAdroyp éy rais roXcreiats. 
: Either 1)* in his works on Politics, meaning especially the 
oe. Republic (as in v. 12. § 7, év ry Wodsreig) and Politicus; or 2) in 


‘4 his treatment of the various forms of government, i.e. in Books 
" viii. and ix. of the Republic. The latter explanation is less idio- 
| matic. Without referring to the Republic or the Politicus, the 
| statement is inaccurate; for if the perfect state be included, the 


number of constitutions is in the mepaune five, in the Politicus 
7 (302) seven. 


7.2.  dptoroxpariay per ovy cadas €xet xadeiv wept hs BindOoper dv rors mpe- 
tos Adyous’ ry ydp éx rSv dpicrey das car’ aperyy woAcreiay, xa) pt) Epos 

7 bwé8eciy ria ayabay dvipav, pdyny 8ixasoy mpocayopeve dpioroxpariap. 
The discussion is apparently the same to which he has already 
referred in iv. 2. § 1: the particle yap seems to imply that he 
had in that discussion spoken of aristocracy as the government of 
. the truly good. The passage most nearly corresponding to the 
allusion is i 4. § 4 ff., in which Anstotle treats of the relation 

of the good ruler to the good man. 


7. eadouvras apioroxparias. 

According to a strict use of terms aristocracy is only the govern- 
ment of the best; in popular language it is applied to the union of 
wealth and merit, but is not the same either with oligarchy or with 
constitutional government. 


{ 7.4. kai yap dv rais pn sowvperas Kou emipeAccay aperis cioiy Opes rues 


of evdoxipourres cal Soxovvres eivas emceceis. 
Cp. Plat. Laws xii. 951: ‘There are always in the world a few 
' inspired men whose acquaintance is beyond price, and who spring 
up quite as much in ill-ordered as in well-ordered cities.’ 
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otoy éy Kapynddu: . . olov 7 Aaxedatpovioy, 7. 4. 

Elsewhere (ii. 11. § 9) the constitution of Carthage is spoken 
of as a perversion of aristocracy because combining wealth and 
virtue; here it is called in a laxer sense an aristocracy because 
it combines wealth, virtue and numbers, That Sparta with all its 
secrecy (rijs wodsreias rd xpumrdv, Thuc. v. 68) might be termed a 
democracy and, with all its corruption and infamy, had a sort of 
virtue (rd mordy ris rodsreias, Id. i. 68) is the view, not wholly in- 
defensible, of Aristotle, who regards the Spartan constitution under 
many aspects, cp. ii. 9. §§ 20, 22, and infra c. 9. § 5, but chiefly 
as consisting of two elements, numbers and virtue. 


nal év ais els ta vo pdvov, olov 9 Aaxedatpovioy els dperny re xal 7. 4. 
Sjpoy, cai gore pifss trav 8vo rovrwy, Snpoxparias re cal aperijs. 

The want of symmetry in the expression els dperqy re xal djpor, 
followed by 8npoxparias re nal dperjs, instead of 8npou re Kai dperis, 
probably arises out of a desire to avoid tautology. 


Gpwcroxparias pév ov mapa Thy mperny Thy apiotny soAcreiay tava bvo 7. 5. 
fn’ xai rpiroy Scat ris KaNoupevns troXtreias pérovet mpds THY OAtyapxiay 
peaddov, 

There are three imperfect kinds of aristocracy beside the perfect 
state (9 mporn,  apiorn wodcreia): 1) the governments, such as that 
of Carthage, in which regard is paid to virtue as well as to numbers 
and wealth; 2) those in which, as at Sparta, the constitution is 
based on virtue and numbers; 3) the forms of constitutional 
government (moNreia) which incline to oligarchy, i.e. in which the 
governing body is small. 


érdfapev 8 ovrws ovx ovcay obre ravrnv mapéxBaow obre rds apr: 8. 1. 
pnbeicas apioroxparias, Ors To peév dAnOés mara Sinpaprncact ths dpOo- 
rdms moXsrelas, retra xarapiOpovwras pera rovtwy, eiot tT abrav adrar 
wapexBdcoers, Somep ev Trois ar apy europe. 

avra refers to rovrwy, SC. ray mapexBeBnxucov OF Sinpapryxudy mod- 
reoy, and this to the singular mapéxBaow. 

dorep év ros car’ apxny etropev. Sc. iii, 7. § 5. 

davepwrépa yap 7 Suvayts auris «.7.X. 8. 2. 

‘Now that we understand what democracy and oligarchy are, it 
is easier to see what the combination of them will be.’ 

M 2 
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of the poor and the wealth of the rich; ¢Aevdepias answering to 
Grépev aS movTou to eirdpar. 


As in some other summaries of Aristotle the first division seems 9. 1-4. 
to be a general description of those which follow. (Cp. supra note 
onc. 4. § 24.) We cannot distinguish between 1 and 3, unless in 
one of them we suppose Aristotle to have in his mind a syncretism 
of two general principles of government (see § 6), in the other an 
eclectic union of elements taken from different governments, 


oupBoror, 9. I. 

Something cut in two and capable of being put together, so that 
the parts fitted into one another; a die or coin or ring thus divided, 
which friends used as a token when desirous of renewing hospitality 
on behalf of themselves or others, and which was also used in 
buying or selling. See Schol. on Eur. Med. 613, of émigevovpero:, 
dorpdyaXov xararéuyovres, Odrepov pev avrot xareixov pdpos, Oarepov Be 
xateXipnavoy Trois Urovefapévas’ twa el Séor mddww abrovs f rovs éxelyor 
em£evovoba: mpds adAnAovus, éraydpevos rd Hustov dorpayd\oy, ayeveovvro 
thy feviay: and cp. Plat. Symp. 191 D, d»Opérov fvpBorov dre 
rerpnpévos .. €& évds duo, 


yap duddrepa Anrréov Sy éxarepas vopoOerovow x.T.d. 9. 2. 

‘For either they must take the legislation of both. These 
words are resumed in els pév ody otros rov cuvdvacpov rpdéros and 
followed by érepos 3¢ instead of repeating 7. 

The first case is a union of extremes, the second a mean taken 
between them ; the third seems to be only another example of the 
first. 


€ucbaiveras yap éxdrepoy év aur@ ray dxpov. 9. 6. 

From the democratical aspect a polity or timocracy has the 
appearance of an oligarchy or aristocracy; from the oligarchical 
aspect, of a democracy. Aristotle cites as an example of this many- 
sidedness the constitution of Lacedaemon, which he himself else- 
where (c. 7. § 4) calls an aristocracy, but which in this passage he 
acknowledges to have many features both of a democracy and of 
an oligarchy. Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 7. § 8, ém8saoyras of depo rns peons 
xepas. 
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one kind of tyranny, because the tyrant may rule either with or 
without law, and over voluntary or involuntary subjects.’ 


Aristotle now proceeds to speak of the best average constitution 11. 
to which he alluded in c. 1. § 5. 


Toy pécov avayxaioy Biov elvac BéAtiotov, tis éxdotos évdexouens 11. 3. 
Tuxey pecdTnTOs. 

The gen. peoérnros is a resumption of pécov, and depends on 
Biov. Here, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 6. § 7, the mean is admitted to be 
relative. 


ravra O° dudédérepa SAaBSepa rais médeow. ll. 5. 

duddrepa, sc. either 1) *‘ their rogueries and their unwillingness 
to perform public duties, whether military or civil,’ or 2) simply 
‘their dislike both of civil and military duties.’ It is possible also 
that ratra duddrepa may refer to the peyadomdypos and puxpomdynpor, 
in which case the words ér . . . dpyovos are either inserted or mis- 
placed. 

The qvAapyo at Athens were the cavalry officers under the 
trmapxo, See Liddell and Scott. The term is also sometimes 
used to denote civil magistrates, as in v. 1. § 11 to describe the 
oligarchical rulers of Epidamnus. ovAapxeiv literally = ‘to be 
a chief of the senate.’ The word very rarely occurs, and can 
here only have a generalized meaning. William de Moerbeke, 
apparently finding in some Greek MS. ¢erapxotar, translates by 
an obvious mistake, ‘minime amant principes et volunt esse 
principes.’ For the association of political inactivity with the idea 
of crime, cp. Solon’s law forbidding neutrality in a sedition (Plut. 
Solon 20), rev & DrAwy airov vepwv Bios péev pddsora xa rapddofos 6 
KeXevov aripov eivas Tov ev ordoes pnderépas pepidos yerduevov: and . 
Pericles in Thuc. ii. 40, pdvos yap rév re pndéy ravde peréxovra ovK 
Gmpdypova GAN’ Gxpeiov vouifope. | 

ol 8¢ Kal inrepBoAny ev évdeig ToUTwY TaTrewoi Aiav. 11. 6. 


Tourwy, SC. Tv evTuxndrey «.t.A. SUPTa. 


dpxeoOas pév obSepnrg apy. il. 7. 
Dative of the manner; ‘to be ruled in any fashion.’ 
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is inconsistent with himself; for he also says (Lyc. 3) that Lycurgus 
reigned for eight months, and resigned the royal office when the 
infant Charilaus was born. 


“Ere 3¢ cal tdv dv Ayepovia, yevoudvey ris “EAAddos mpds ry map’ 11.18, 19. 
avrois éxatepos srodtrelay aroBXérovres ol pew Snpoxparias év rais méAece 
xabioracay, ol 8 cAvyapyias, ov mpds rd ray médewv cuphepoy oKorovyres 
GAAd mpds rd oderepov atray. Sore dia ravras ras alrias } pydéwore © 
Thy peony yiverOas rodtreiay h Sdcydxs Kal wap’ GXriyos. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 19, 76, 99, 144, iii. 82 and elsewhere. 

Tay ev iyepovia yevouevor, Either of the leading states, opposed 
to ey rais rédecr the states of Hellas generally. 


els yap dvip ouverreia6n pdvos trav mpdrepov [ep Hyepovia. yevopevwr] 11. 19. 
taumpy drodotva: thy tdéu. 

The variety of opinions entertained by commentators respecting 
the person here alluded to, who has been supposed to be Lycurgus 
(Zeller), Theopompus (Sepulveda), Solon (Schlosser), Pittacus 
(Goettling), Phaleas (St. Hilaire), Gelo (Camerarius), the king Pau-. 
sanias II (Congreve), Epaminondas (Eaton), Alexander the Great 
(Zeller formerly), seems to prove that we know nothing for certain 
about him. Of the various claimants Solon is the most probable. 
He is regarded by Aristotle (ii. 12. §§ 1-6) as a sort of conservative . 
democrat, the founder of a balanced polity, whom he contrasts with — 
Pericles and the later Athenian demagogues (cp. Solon Frag. 5, 
Snup pév yap @mxa récov xpdros dcaov érapxe:). ‘The omission of the 
name, and the words ray mpérepov, tend to show that a well known 
and ‘traditional legislator is meant. Yet it might be argued also 
that the phrase ray é¢’ jyenovlg yevopévey seems to describe some 
one holding the position of Lysander or Philip of Macedon in 
Hellas, rather than the legislator of any single city. 

If ‘one man’ only gave this form of constitution to Hellas it... 
must have been rare indeed or rather imaginary, cp. supra c. 7. 
§ 1, 8c rd jx) rodAdxts yiveoOas AavOave. But how is this to be 
reconciled with c. 8. § 8? 

-€f’ iyyepovig yevopuever, ‘the leading men.’ For émi cp. of émi rois 
mpaypaow. (Dem.) But are not the words a copyist’s repetition of 
Tey ey Hyepovig yevouevav above ? vi 
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ést roy Ssxaorny xarahevyovow® rd 8 émi roy Scxacriy lévas iévar eoriv éxi 
rd Sixasov’ 6 yap Sxacris BovAeras elvat olov dixaiov Zuyvxor’ kai (yrovat 
Cixaorny pécoy, kat Kadovory enios peaidious, ds, ay TOU pécoU TUX@Ct, TOU 


Sixaiov revédspevos. 


dvdykn yap xpdym more ex Tov Wevdayv dyabay dAnbés cvpBivas xaxdy’ al 12. 6. 
yup mreovetias rev mAOvolwy droAAvovaet padAoy rHy ToAtrelay H al row Sypov. 

Aristotle gives no reason for this statement. He may have 
thought that the designs of an oligarchy are more deeply laid and 
corrupting, while the fickleness of the multitude is in some degree 
a corrective to itself. The oligarchies of Hellas were certainly 
worse than the democracies: the greatest dishonesty of which the 
Athenians were guilty in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 23) is 
far less hateful than the perfidy of the Spartans narrated Id. iv. 80. 
The cruelty of the four hundred or of the thirty tyrants strikingly 
contrasts on both occasions with the moderation of the democracy 
which overthrew them. 


It is a curious question, which we have not the means of answer- 13. 
ing, whether all these artifices (copicpara) are historical facts or 
only inventions of Aristotle, by which he imagines that the democracy 
or oligarchy might weaken the opposite party. Some of them, 
such as the pay to the people, we know to have been used at 
Athens: but there is no historical proof, except what may be 
gathered from this passage, that the richer members of an oligarchi- 
cal community were ever compelled under a penalty to take part 
in the assembly, or in the law courts. Cp. infra p. 178 note: also 
c. 15. § 14-18. 

Tos péy peyuAny, Tois dé puxpav, Somep ev rois XapwvBou ydpors. 13. 2. 

Yet the penalty must have been relatively as well as absolutely 
greater or smaller, or the rich would have had no more reason for 
going than the poor for abstaining. The meaning is not that 
Charondas inflicted a larger fine on the rich and a proportionally 
small one on the poor for absence from the assembly ; but generally 
that he adapted his fines to the circumstances of offenders. 


€béXoves yap of wévyres xal py) peréxovres Tay Tipay Hovxlay Exew, edv 13, 8. 


py UBpitn ris avrovs pyre adatpyras pnOev rhs ovcias. 
The connexion is as follows: ‘The qualification must be such 
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14.6. 1a 8 Dda ras dpxads dionei» aiperas obcas, Sas évSéyerar’ rosavres f 
ciaiy Ooas apyew avaycaioy Tods émotapédvous. 

The words écas évdéxera: can only mean ‘as many elective offices 
as can be allowed to exist in a democracy consistently with the 
democratic principle of electing the magistrates by lot.’ The 
excepted magistracies will be those in which special skill or know- 
ledge is required. Cp. vi. 2. § 5, rd xAnpwras evar ras dpyas § wéwes 
fj Soa: py epretpias Bovrat xai réxyys. Susemihl has introduced «Agpe- 
ras ovx before érexerai= Saas ovx évdéxera: kAynperas elvac’ rocavres 8 
cio» referring to aiperds. But the change has no MS. authority, and 
though ingenious is unnecessary. 


14. 8. fin.  dray 8€ pi wdytes rou BovdeveoOas peréxwoorw GAN’ alperoi, cara vépor 8 
dpxoow Sowep xai mpdrepor, odcyapyexdy. 

Opposed to the milder modcrixy dAcyapyia in the previous sentence, 
and repeated with greater emphasis in the words which follow ou- 
yapxixny dvayxatoy eivas ry tdéw ravrny (§ 9). py wderes, i.e. ‘not all 
{who possess the required qualification].’ Yet these latter words, 
which are necessary to the sense, are wanting in the text. 


14. 8-10. Compare for several verbal resemblances, supra c. 5. 


‘ 14.10. ray 8€ Drow dpyovres, cai obrot aiperot } xAnpwrot. 
For in an aristocracy or oligarchy, as in a democracy, a magi- 
strate might be elected by lot, but only out of a select class. 


14.10. aptoroxparia pév fj woXtreia, 

, Aristocracy is elsewhere said to include numbers, wealth, and 
virtue; here the aristocratical element seems to reside in the 
magistrates who have superior merit, and control the whole 
administration of the state except war, peace, and the taking of 
‘ scrutinies. 

Compare c. 7. § 3; c. 8. § 3, 9, in which the near connexion 
between aristocracy and polity is pointed out. 


14.11.  diajpyra: per ovy 1rd Bovdevdperoy mpds ras moXcre(as rovTow roy Tpémor, 
rat Scoixet éxdorn woXreia nara Tov eipnpdvoy Siopwpor. 

card roy eipnuevoy dcopopdr, i.e. each constitution will be vanously 

administered according to some one of the principles on which 
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the governing body is elected, e.g. out of some, or out of all; and 
as acting either according to law, or without law, etc. 

Scorned has been changed into dtofoes and dkorceira, for which 
latter there is perhaps the authority of Moerbeke, who reads ds- 
pontfur. Butno change is needed. For use of 8cornet», cp. v. 10. § 36. 


ovppéper 8¢ Snuoxparig rz pddwor’ elvas Boxovoy Snpoxpatig viv KT.A. 14, 12. 

Aristotle remembering the short life of the extreme democracy 
which is above law, proposes various ways of strengthening or 
moderating it; he would have the notables take part in the 
assembly; and he would enforce their attendance by the impo- 
sition. of penalties analogous to the fines which the oligarchy 
inflict on judges for neglect of their duties. (Cp. v. cc. 8,9 on 
the preserving principles of state.) 

Of the advantage of combining the few with the many here can 
be no question: but will the upper classes ever be induced to take 
an active part in a democracy? They have not done so in France 
or America; may we hope that they will in England? 


dsroxAnpovy rovs mAeious. 14, 13. 
I.e. he on whom the lot fell was not included, but excluded 
until the numbers were sufficiently reduced. 


alpotvras 8¢ xal mpeaBevrai. 15. 3. 
‘Even ambassadors, whom we might be more inclined to call 
magistrates, and who are elected by lot, are érepdv rs mapa ras mode- 
rinds dpxds.’ 


oloy orparryos oTparevopewoy, 15. 3. 
SC. éwtpeXeiras implied in émpedecdy. 


GAG ravra diahépe mpds pév ras xpnoes over ws elreiv’ ov yap ww 16. 4. 
plows yéyovey auraByrovvrey epi rov dvéparos. exes 8é rw’ GAAnv Sravon- 
TUKiy mpaypareiay. 

‘Verbal questions, such as the definition of an office, are of no 
practical importance, although some intellectual interest may attach 
to them.’ dAAny is redundant. 


paddoy dy ris arropnoee. 15. 5. 
I.e. rather than dispute about the name. 


_) 


15. 6. 


16. 9. 


18. 10. 


18. 10. 
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Bédrwv Exagroy épyow rvyxave: THs erysedcias povompayparodons § 
woAuTpayparovons. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 370 B ff. 


kai wdrepoy kata Td wpayya Set Scape» f nara rovs avOpewous, Acyo & 
oloy €va THs evKocpias, f waidwr Ddov cai yuracey. 

Two offices are mentioned in the latter part of the sentence: 
cp. infra § 13, watordpos xat yuvaxcordyos: and vi. 8. § 22, idig d 
Tais cxodagTiKwrépais Kai paddoy e’npepovoms wdAeow . . . yurascovopia 
. « . wasdovopia x.1.X. 


drepas év érépais, olov év pév rais apioroxpariass éx wemasDeupeves. 

‘Differing,’ i.e. in the character of those from whom the election 
is made. Though the word érepa is inaccurate, the meaning is the 
same as that of érépe, which Susemihl, on very slight authority, has 
introduced into the text. 


wérepoy dadepa .. . ) rvyydvoves péy Tues ovcat nai car” auras ras 
dahopas réy apyay, €or: 8 Grov cuppepovow ai avrai. 

The alternative mérepov dicapépes x.r.d. is repeated and expanded. 
‘ Are offices the same in different states, or not the same? Are they 
the same, but elected out of different classes in aristocracy, monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy? Or do the offices differ naturally according 
to the actual differences in forms of government, the same offices 
being sometimes found to agree and sometimes to disagree with 
different forms of government, and having a lesser power in some 
states and a greater in others? For example, has the president of 
the assembly, in whatever way appointed, the same functions at 
Sparta and at Athens? Are not probuli suited to an oligarchy, a 
censor of boys and women to an anstocracy, a council to a 
democracy? And will they be equally suited to other forms, or 
may not their powers require to be extended or narrowed?’ 

According to this explanation the natural order of the words is 
somewhat inverted, for ré» dpye» is taken with ro¢s: and with ear’ 
avras ras diadopas has to be supplied ray wodksradéy from «ard ras 
moktreias Supra. We may also supply sod:retac with reves, and 
translate ‘may not some states essentially derive their character 
from offices.’ But the abrupt transition to a new subject (dpyai) 
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in the next clause shows this way of taking the passage to be inad- 


missible. 
Bekker (2nd Edit.) after Victorius reads d:apopai for rds dcadopds. 


olov 1) Téy wpoBovAwy’ avy yap ob Snyoxparicn. 15. rr. 
mpéBovdot,as he says vi. 8: § 17, are oligarchical officers, because 
they alone have the initiative, and, therefore, the people cannot of 
themselves make any change in the constitution ; supra c. 14. § 14. 


elot 8° al Ssatopad x.1.d. 15.14-18. 
The meaning of the text may be illustrated by the following 


scheme :— 


@ ry @ 
ot Tpes opot. 


i. rives of pt ig Tas ii. d« rivow. iii. riya rpdéwov. 
pxés. 
Pe ee Se PE 
a) f wares. a) 1 « whyrom. a) fh alpécea. 

5) f riwés. b) tu Twi as fap mdr 5) 4 eAfpy 

c) ® rds yey wdyres, rds) c) f} rds pay be whvrov, ¢) 9 sy ye alpice, rds 
32 rvés, ras 3° x tTwiy 32 £Adpg. 
al rpeis dadopal. al rpeis Bsadopal. al rpeis Xapopal. 


of dwoexa Tporot. 


A. rues bc sdvrayv a. rds piv dpxas wavres, rds 





3S st. wavres te wdvravy = _& Ps 
$ alpéce. $ alptoa. 4 82 ruts bx wdvrow alpice. 
e | 2. wdvres de wévroy = | B. rivés te wdvtrav = | B. ire st wdyres, rds 32 reves 
¢ arhpy. wAT py. « av Kr} 
$ 3. etre dx teva Ly C. ruis te roar . ¥. 7 pey rd 82 reves 
2 alpéces. S alpices. A) a trwoaw alpica. 
e | 4. wdyres de revdy 0 | De rots le roi FE | 8, a piv wdvres, rds 8¢ rwis 
Ss wAfpy. 3 mAfpy. x lx rive Kdijpy. 
SS 
of dvo cuvdvacpol. 
Ta pey Afpy. ra 82 alpice. 
ra piv x zdyrow. ra 82 de Tuva. 


All, or some, or all and some, elect out of all, or some, or out of 
all and some, by vote or by lot ; or by vote and by lot. 
VOL. IL N 


™“ Oa 


15. 15. 
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The three modes give rise to twelve possible varieties : 


All elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
Some elect by vote out of all, 
by fot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
All and some elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 


and to the two further combinations (of dv0 ov»dvacpol): partly by 


vote and partly by lot, partly out of all and partly out of same. 

It is not to be supposed that, even in such a ‘bazaar of con- 
stitutions’ (Plat. Rep. viii. 557 D) as Hellas furnished, all these 
different forms of government were really to be found. Aristotle 
derives them not from his experience of history, but out of the 
abundance of his logic. 


Sowep €vy Meyapocs. 

Cp. v. 3. §5 and 5. § 4, where the overthrow of the Megarian 
democracy is attributed to the corruption and oppression prac- 
tised by demagogues; also Thuc. iv. 74 (though it is not certain 
whether Aristotle is speaking of the return of the exiles there 
mentioned or of some earlier or later one); and Arist. Poet. c. 3. 
§ 5, 1448 a. 32, where he refers to an ancient democracy existing 
in Megara, of which the recent establishment is deplored by 
Theognis, line 53 ff., Bergk. There was an alliance between 
Athens and Megara in 458 (Thuc. i. 103, 114), which terminated 
at the battle of Coronea 447; probably during the alliance, bat 
not afterwards, Megara was governed by a democracy. In the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War the oligarchs were in exile, 
but were restored by the influence of Brasidas. In the year 
B.c. 375 the democracy had been re-established : Diod. xv. 40. 
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rouray 8 ai péy dvo «.1.X. | 16. fo. 

The vote is considered less democratical than the lot: both are 
admissible in a democracy, but it is essential to its very nature 
that all should elect. If any limitation takes place the government - 
becomes an aristocracy or a polity, which alike tend to oligarchy 
in so far as they reduce the number of electors or of persons who 
are eligible, though differing in other respects. When some only 
appoint, in whatever manner, out of all, or all out of some, and 
the elections do not take place all at once (dua, i.e. when the 
governing body retire by rotation), we have a constitutional govern- 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy when the two opposite 
principles of ‘some out of some’ and ‘some out of all’ are com- 
bined. The high oligarchical doctrine is ‘some out of some, by 
vote or by lot or by both,’ the lot being employed in an oligarchy, 
as in a democracy, to exclude favour or merit. Cp. v. 3. § 9. 


yiverOas, 16. 19. 
If genuine, is used in a pregnant sense=«xa&lorac6a, the con- 
struction being changed from the active, which is resumed in the 
clause which follows, to the neuter or passive. Though the word 
appears to disturb the sentence, it is found jn all the MSS. 


Srcyapyixcrepoy 8é nai rd && dudory. 15. 20. 

¢& audow seems naturally to mean ras pev cx ndvrov, ras 3¢ ck river, 
cp. § 19 fin. But if so the same words which here describe the 
oligarchical government, are applied in the next sentence to the 
polity or constitutional government which inclines to aristocracy. 
Nor can any reason be given why the election ‘out of all and out 
of some’ should be ‘more oligarchical’ than the election out of 
some. Another way of taking the words is to explain ¢€ cudoi as 
a double election. But in this passage ¢£ is always used to intro- 
duce the persons out of whom the election is made; and therefore 
€€ duo could not=dydow. Some corruption of the text is 
probable; the numerous repetitions are likely to have confused 
the eye of the copyist. rd éx rua» dudow is the ingenious and 
probably true emendation of Mr. Evelyn Abbott. If the principle 
of ‘some out of some’ is maintained, the election in both ways, 
i.e. by vote out of persons elected by lot, or by lot out of persons 

N 2 


i 


16. 21. 


15. 21. 


18. 22. 


16. 3. 
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elected by vote, would clearly be more oligarchical than the simple 
election by vote or by lot. 


ph yerdpevoy 8 dpoias, 

SC. dAtyapyexdry. These words which are translated in the text 
‘though not equally oligarchical if taken by lot’ would be better 
rendered ‘and equally oligarchical if not appointed by lot’ (Stahr): 
that is to say, whether appointed by vote or by lot they would 
equally retain their oligarchical character, if some were chosen out 


of some. y) must be taken with yerdpevor, 


Tivds €x Tivey aucow. 

‘In both ways,’ sc. xAnpe xai aipéoes. 

riva 8¢ riot cupdipe xai was det yiveobas ras xaracraces dua Tes 
Suvdpect Tey dpyxay rives cigiv, ora: havepdr. 

Neither the reading nor the meaning of this passage is quite 
certain. Some MSS. and the old translation omit* exai before river, 
thus referring rives cioiy to duvdueosx. If with Bekker and several 
MSS. we retain «ai before rives ciciv, the words may receive differ- 
ent interpretations. Either 1), ‘how to establish them and what 
their powers and their nature are will be manifest,’ i.e. need no 
explanation ; or 2), ‘we shall know how to establish them and their 
nature when we know their powers.’ 


rd €v Spearroi Sixacrnptoy. 

Nothing certain is known about this court; it is here spoken 
of only as a matter of tradition. The cases of which it took 
cognizance were rare, and therefore it is not strange that the court 
which tried them should have become obsolete. According to 
Pausanias (i. 28. § 12) Phreattys was a spot in the Piraeus near 
the sea, whither banished persons, against whom some fresh 
accusation was brought after their banishment, went to defend 
themselves out of a ship before judges who were on the land. 
This explanation is repeated by several of the scholiasts; but 
Anstotle, with much greater probability, supposes the banished 
man to offer himself for trial of the original offence. So in Plat. 
Laws ix. 866 D, a law is proposed, probably founded on some 
ancient custom, that the banished homicide, if wrecked upon his 
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native shore, should sit with. his feet in the sea, until he found an 
opportunity of sailing. 


GANA wept perv rovreav ddeicbw cal ray hover Kal rev Lenxady, wept 8 16. 5. 


Tay toktTiKdy A€yoper, rept dv uy ywoudvar xados Scaordces yivovra xa 
Tay woXremy al Kuwnoes. 

This sentence appears to be out of place; for no special mention 
occurs of political causes in what follows; but the writer at once 
returns to his former subject, and treats the appointment of judges 
on the same principles which he has applied to the appointment 
of other magistrates. It is possible that they connect with the 
beginning of Book v, and that the rest of the chapter is only 


a repetition in an altered form of c. 15. §§ 17-22. 


ol rporos rérrapes. 

The scheme on which judges are appointed, though abridged, 
is the same as that on which magistrates are appointed ; and the 
various modes correspond in like manner to different forms of 
government. 

The judicial institutions of a country reflect the political, but 
with a difference. The legislature is active, the courts of law are 
passive; they do not move until they are set in motion, they deal 
with particular cases which are brought before them by others; 
and through these only do they rise to general principles. They 
do not make laws, but interpret them; nor can they set aside 
a law unless by appealing to a higher law. They are the con- 
servative element of the state, rooted in habit and precedent and 
tradition. 

But there is also a certain analogy between the political and 
judicial institutions of a country. Ina free state the law must be 
supreme, and the courts of law must exercise an independent 
authority; they must be open and public, and they must include 
a popular element. They represent the better mind of the nation, 
speaking through certain fixed forms ; and they exercise indirectly 
a considerable influence upon legislation. They have their place 
also in the education of the people: for they, above all other 
instructors, teach the lesson of justice and impartiality and truth. 
As good actions produce good habits in the individual, so the 


oh’ 


; 
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laws of a state grow and strengthen and attain consistency by 
the decisions of courts. 

That Aristotle was not ignorant of the connexion between the 
judicial and political institutions of a people is shown by his 
remark that ‘Solon established the democracy when he consti 
tuted the dicasteries out of the whole people’ (ii. 12. § 2). 





BOOK V. 


The first sentence implies that we are approaching the end of L. 1. 
the treatise; but see Essay on the Structure of the Aristotelian 
Writings. 


érc 0€ cornpias rives Kal Koiwp Kal xapis éxdorns eioiv, ert 82 Bd tiven Li. 
ay pddtora odLoito téy wodtrady éxdory. 

The latter of these two clauses is btacketed by Bekker in his and 
edition as being a mere repetition of the preceding. If spurious 
it is probably a duplicate incorporated from some other ancient 
form of the text, not a gloss. But Aristotle often draws over- 
subtle logical distinctions, and in striving after completeness he 
may easily have written carppia: rives and da river dy od{oro, with 
little or no difference of meaning between them. 


dei 3¢ mp@rov UrodaBew Thy dpxty. 2.2: 

The last words may be either 1) taken adverbially; or 2)* may — 
be the accusative after Swodafei, 1) ‘We must in the first place 
begin by conceiving’ or 2)* ‘we must in the first place conceive 


our starting point to be.’ 


7d Sixaoy kat rd nar’ dyadcylay tor. 1. 2. 

In Bekker’s and edition «ai is altered to elvas without MSS. 
authority. The sense thus obtained would coincide with the 
conception of justice in the Nic. Eth. v. 3. § 8. 

But the same thought is less accurately expressed by the text. 
The «ai here, as elsewhere in Aristotle, may be taken in the sense 
of sd est. Cp. Nic. Eth. {. 6. § 2, rd 8¢ xa’ aird nal 4 obcia mpdrepor 
t9 pices rov mpés rs: Metaph. iv. 14, 1020 b. 3, rad dxivnra xai ra 
pabnparica where ra deivyra = rd pabnparad. And it may be further 
argued, that the more general form of words ig better suited to this 
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ring, Susemihl, etc.), in a book like Aristotle’s Politics to infer a 
‘lacuna’ between the words ordcedy elow and dev cracid{ovew from 
the want of connexion. 


dorep éy Aaxedaipovt Gao: Avcavdpdy tives émtxeipjoas xaradvca rip 1. 10. 
Baorrclay. 

Cp. Plut. Lys. 24-26 for an account (partly taken from Ephorus 
and wearing rather an improbable appearance) of the manner in 
which Lysander by the aid of oracles and religious imposture 
conspired to overturn the monarchy of Sparta and to throw open 
the office of king to the whole family of the Heraclidae, of which 
he was himself a member; or, according to another statement, to 
all the Spartans. | 


Havoaviay rév Baotdéa. 1. 10. 

He was not king, though of the royal family ; cp. Thuc. i. 132, 
dvdpa yévous re ro Bacideiov Svra nat ev rp wapdvre Tysny Exovra (MAci- 
orapxoy yap Tov Acwridou Svra Baciiéa xal véor Ext aveyids dv drerpédrever). 
The same mistake is repeated in vii. 14. § 20. 

kai dé» "Emdapvp 8¢ peréBarevy 7 modtreia ard pdpiow dyri yap rev l. 10, IT. 
guAdpxev Bouddy eroincay, els dé rev “HNtalay érdvayxés dove Er: rev 
& rq woliredpat, Aadifew ras dpyds, Grav éneynpi{yras dpxn ms. 
OAcyapxixdy O¢ kal 6 dpywr & elg hy dv rij rodcrela ravrp. | 

The revolution at Epidamnus was only partial. The change of 
@vAapxos into a Bovdky made the state less oligarchical. Cp. vi. 8. 
§ 17, xadeiras 8¢ [1d xipsov ris rodtreias] fvOa pdr mpdBovdos . . . Srov de 
mhnOds ¢ors Bovdy paddor, But according to an ancient custom in 
the governing body the magistrates (ras dpyas = rovs dpxovras) were 
required to go to the Heliaea at every election—this relic of 
oligarchy survived in the democracy. A like oligarchical spirit 
was indicated in the appointment of ‘the single magistrate’ (cp. 
iii. 16. § 1). 

It is also possible to take the words in another way, connecting 
ray év rp wodirevpars With els rh» ‘HAsalay instead of with ras dpyds. 
‘It was compulsory that the magistrates should attend the assembly 
of the ruling classes, when a certain magistracy took a vote re- 
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dfiavy, in his and Edition (see note on Text) accords with his 
correction of the text in § 2, dpodoyovwrer rd dixaov elvac rd Kar’ 
dvaoyiay icoy instead of nat rd car’ dvadoyiay. 


evyévea yap cal dpern dv ddiyos, talta 8 éy sAeloot. 1. 14. 
The antecedent of ratra is wealth and poverty, latent in dqpos 
and édtyapxia. The conj. rdvavria, adopted by Bekker following 
Lambinus in his 2nd Edition, is unnecessary. 


— Gwopor 8é sroAXol rodAaxov. 1. 14. 
‘But there are in many places a large class of poor.’ Some 
MSS. read efropo, some omit moAAoi, and it has been contended 
by Stahr that drropos &¢ nai eSsropos sroAAaxou is the true reading. But 
the text, which is the reading of several Greek MSS. and is con- 
firmed by Moerbeke, is better. | 


ro 8¢ dndes mravry xa’ éxarépay rerdyOas ri icdrnra pavAov. 1,14. 
‘Either equality of number or equality of proportion, if the only 
principle of a state, is vicious’: cp. infra c. 9. § 13; iv. 13. § 6; 
vi. 5. § 2. 


amd TOU wpwrou Kai Tou dy dpxn qyaprnpevov. a | 15. 
quaptnuevov is to be taken with rov mporov as well as with row 
€y apy7. | 


% mpos rHy éAcyapyxlay. 1. 16. 
6Atyapxia is here used: for the oligarchical party, rovs dAiyous, 
parallel to dqyes in the previous clause, although in the preceding 
sentence the same word means a form of government—an example 
of Aristotle’s transitional and uncertain use of language. 


avre d¢ mpos abros, 6 rs xai Gfwy elrety, ov eyyryveras rp Syuy oracis. 1. 16. 
This reflection is probably true of Greek democracies, but can 
hardly be justified by modern experience either of the Italian 
Republics, which swarmed with factions and conspiracies, or of 
France in the first French revolution, or of England under the 
Commonwealth, or of Switzerland in the war of the Sonderbund, 
or of N. America in the war of North and South, or of the S. 
American Republics. Differences of character, climate, religion, 
race, affect’ democracies as well as other forms of government. ~ 


Qe es a ae ot 
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quiring it. Which of the two modes of translating the passage 
correct, we can only guess, as we have no independent knowledge 
of the procedure mentioned. The latter is the mode of taking 
them adopted by Mii‘ler (Dorians, iii. 9. § 6); but the use of "HAsis 
simply in the sense of an assembly, and not as a proper name, aad 
therefore its construction with ray ev rg wolurecpans is doubtful 

rev dy re wodsreupatt. Either 1)* the ruling class; or better 3) 
the governing body. The two meanings cannot always be clearly 
distinguished. Cp. c. 6.§ 11; iv. 6.§ 9 and v. 4.§ 2. Compare 
also iii. 7. § 2, éwet 8€ rodcreia péy cai roAirevpa onpaives ravros, wer 
vevpa 8° éori ro xupioy ray wédewr, and infra v. 8. § 5, ros de re 
woktreias gai rois ¢v re roAcrevyars, Which show that the two mear 
ings of woXtrevpa, as Of sodireia, like the two senses of the English 
word ‘government or ‘state, pass into one another. The genitive 


. IS partitive. 


5 dpywr 6 cis Rv. fy iS omitted in several MSS. and is ne 
confirmed by iii. 16. § 1,( . . . woAAot wowotow Ga xupsoy ras der 
Knoews” rowavTn yap apyy Tis don cai wepi "Emidapvoy) where Aristode 
speaks of the single Archon at Epidamnus, not in the past, but m 
the present tense. Yet it is not impossible that he may har 
spoken of an office which had recently existed at Epidamnus, firs, 
in the present, and afterwards, more correctly, in the past tense. 


wayraxou yap da Tro ducoy n crags’ OU phy Toig droog éwégxe 
dvddoyov' dites yap BacwWeia dnoos, cav 9 €v tos’ Glws yap vd we 
(nrovvres oraciafovow, 

ov pay... tos is a parenthetical explanation of the word anew. 
1) ‘ Certainly to unequals there is no proportion. According to 
this way of taking the passage avadocyor is the nom. to trapye 
2) Others supply ro duoo» from the preceding sentence (sc. twapyet 
dyddoyor). ‘*I mean the inequality in which there is no proportion 
This is illustrated by anexample. 3) Others again connect asdAeyer 
with rois dyicos. ‘Not that real inequality exists among those who 
are only proportionately unequal.’ According to any explanation the 
connexion is harsh: and therefore there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that a marginal note has crept into the text. 


1. 13. - The punctuation of Bekker, who places a comma after ré «cr 
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love of gain seeks gain for itself, the love of honour is jealous 
of honour bestowed upon others.’ 


"Bed puxpéryra, 

SC. Tit xunoews. Cp. below, c. 3. § 10, ére 8d 1d wapd puxpdr 
Adyeo 82 apd puxpdy, Srs woAAdets AavOdves peydAn ywoprdyn perdBacis roy 
vonipey, Sray mapop@as rd pixpdy x.r.A. for the explanation of the 
term. 


curiarncay ol yrepinos én rdv Siyuor dc ras dmpepopdvas Sixas. 

This and the revolution in Rhodes mentioned below (§ 5) ap- 
pear to be the same with that of which a more minute but some- 
what obscure account is given in c. 5. § 2—mentioned here as 
illustrating fear and contempt; in c. 5, as showing that revolutions 
arise from the evil behaviour of demagogues in democracies; two 
accounts of the same event taken from different points of view, 
but not inconsistent with each other. Rhodes was transferred 
from the alliance of Athens to Sparta in 412, and remained the 
ally of Sparta until after the battle of Cnidos in the year 394 B.c. 
when the people, assisted by the Athenians, drove out the notables 
who were afterwards restored by the help of Teleutias the 
Lacedaemonian pz.c. 390. Diod. Sic. xiv. 97; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 
Whether this latter revolution can be identified with the érasd- 
oracis mentioned by Aristotle is uncertain. 

&ad rds dripepopévas Sixas, Cp. infra c. 5. § 2, where the suits 
against the rich at Rhodes appear to have been brought by private 
individuals ; also Thuc. iii. 70. 


oloy xal dy OnBats perd rh» dy Olvouras pdyny xaxes wodtrevoptver 7 
Sqronparia BseqpOdpn. 

Yet the destruction of the democracy seems hardly consistent 
with the preponderance which the Athenians retained in Boeotia 
Guring the nine years following the battle of Oenophyta (456), at 
#he end of which time, and not until after they had won the battle 

mea (447), all the Boeotians regained their independence. 
2,) Compare as bearing on Aristotle’s knowledge of 
infra c. 6. § 15, and note. 


a kepSdpn] 8° dragiay cal dvapyiay irrpbévrer. 
mentioned infra c. 5. § 4, but apparently 


2. 6. 


3. 4. 


3. 5. 


8. g. 
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tioned in Herodotus (vi. 76-83), Pausanias (iii. 4), and in Plutarch 
(De Mulierum Virtutibus, iv. 245 D). In the narrative of the latter 
various plays on the number seven occur, which probably origin- 
ated in the word ¢8édyy. The number of the dead slain by Cleo- 
menes is said to have been 7777: the battle is said to have been 
fought on the seventh day of the month (éB8épp lorapyevou pnrds, Ib.) ; 
or during a truce of seven days which Cleomenes violated by 
attacking the Argives during the night, he arguing that the seven 
days did not include the nights, or, perhaps with better reason, that 
vengeance on an enemy was deemed preferable to justice both by 
Gods and men (Apophth. Lacon. 223 B). The word may have 
been the name of the wood mentioned in the accounts of Herodotus ~ 
and Pausanias (loc. cit.) or of some other place* called after the 
number seven; but more likely of a festival held on the seventh day, 
which gave its name to the battle. 

drrodopévey ind KAeoudvous x.r.A. Read in the English text: ‘the 
Argives, after their army had been cut to pieces.’ 


ral éy "AOnvas dTuxodvrwr meq ol yrepisos dAdrrous éyévovro oid 1d dx B 7 
katahéyou orparever Oa td roy Aaxwmndy mddepoy. 

The «xardAoyos driiréy mentioned in Thuc. vi. 43, xal rovrer 
"Abnvatey pev airéy foay revraxdawe: péy Kal xidwwe ex Karaddyov, and 
elsewhere, Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 1, in which the @jres, or lowest of 
the four classes, were not included. 
_ ée waradéyov. Every one was obliged to take his turn in the 
order of the roll, and no substitutes were allowed, because the 
number of soldiers willing to offer themselves was not sufficient. 

trd réy Aaxonxdy méAqpov. As in the Syracusan expedition, to 
which the word arvyxotvroy chiefly refers. Cp. Thuc. vii. 27. 


| _mrcdver ydp rev dwépev ywopever. | 3. 8. 
Most of the extant MSS. are in favour of eirépe». But drdpe», 

which is the reading of the old translator, is not wholly inde- 

fensible. The meaning may be that power falls into the hands of 

the few, either when the poor become more numerous, or when 

properties increase ; the extremes of want and of wealth coexisting 

in the same state. The two cases are really opposite aspects of 

the same phenomenon, ‘ when the citizens become more and more 
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: divided into rich and poor.’ The argument from the more difficak 
\ reading is in favour of dxdpev. 
3.9. dé» ‘Opes. 

A later name of Hestiaea in Euboea, or rather (Strabo x. p. 446) 
of an Athenian city established in the time of Pericles, on the same 
a3 site, to maintain control over Euboea. After the fall of Athens it 
ae passed into the hands of Sparta and received an oligarchical con- 
stitution, reverting to Athens in the year 377. Probably at this 
time xareAv6n 7 GAcyapyia. For another reference to Hestiaea, which 
never entirely lost its old name (Pausan. vii. p. 592), see c. 4. § 4. 


8.10. rédos 3 odbevds fpxor. 
ovgews is taken in the text as the genitive of value. If this way 
) of explaining the word is rejected as unidiomatic, or rather, not 
likely to be employed when according to the more familiar idiom 
| ovGerds would be governed by fpxo», we may adopt the emendation 
| of Bekker’s 2nd Edition, dx’ ov6erds. 


£) 8.1%, olow Tporfnriots "Axatol ovreanoay LUBapiy, cira wAcious of "Ayal yerd- 
; pevos €£¢Badoy rovs Tpor{nvious’ bev rd dyos ouvéBn rois TuBapiras. 
’ The foundation of Sybaris (s.c. 720) is recorded in Strabo vi. 


p. 263, but nothing is said of the joint occupation of the place by 
ae the Troezenians: nor of the curse. The fall of Sybaris is attri- 
buted to a very different cause in a gossiping story told by 
Athenaeus xii. p. 520, of a Sybarite having beaten his slave at the 
altar to which he fied for refuge. A rather fabulous account of the 
war between Sybaris and Croton, in which Milo the athlete figures 

as a sort of Heracles, is given by Diod. Sic. xii. 9. 

7 $3.12. xai dy Goupins ZuBaptras rois ovwounoacw. 

Sc. doractacay or some similar word gathered from the preceding 
sentence. For a more detailed though not very trustworthy nar- 
rative of the event referred to, see Diod. Sic. xi. 90; xii. 10, 11. 
Thurii being founded on the site of Sybaris, the Sybarites who 
joined in the colony naturally looked upon the country as their own. 
$8.12,  Zaywdaios 82 Laplous bwodefdpevos éféwecos ral adrol. 

This, which is one of the blackest stories in Greek history, is 
narrated at length by Herodotus vi. 23. The Zancleans had 
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invited Hippocrates tyrant of Gela to assist them against Anaxilaus 


tyrant of Rhegium, but were betrayed by him and delivered over 
to the Samians. 


Supaxovotot pera Ta Tupavvecd rovs Eévous nal rovs pucboddpous moniras 8. 13. 
womoduevos eoraciacay nat eis pdyny hrOoy, 
Another instance of the danger of incorporating foreigners in a 
state. The foreigners in this case were the mercenaries of Hiero 
and Gelo. After the expulsion of Thrasybulus they were allowed 
to remain in the city, but deprived of political privileges) The 
narrative of their revolt, of their seizure of Acradina and Ortygia, 
and of the troubles which followed the attempt to drive them 
out in the ill-fated island of Sicily, is to be found in Diod. 
xi. 72 ff. 


nat "Apdurodiras Sefdpevoe XadxiBewy arroixous eE¢recoy ind rovrwy of 8, 13. 
wAvcioro: abtéy. 

avréy is to be taken with of mAcioro:, which is in partitive appo- 
sition with ’AyquroNiras. The event referred to cannot be shown 
to have any connexion with the revolt of Amphipolis during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 105). Nor do we know of any 
other event which corresponds with the account given either here 
or in c. 6. § 8 where t’ ¢ revolution is spoken of ‘as an insurrection 
against an oligarchy, ti. de by the aid of Chalcidians’ who had 
settled in the place. But an oligarchy could not have existed 
under the control of Athens; nor would a democracy be likely to 
have joined the Peloponnesian confederacy. 


oracid(ovas 8 dv pév rais ddtyapyiats x.1.X. 3.14. 
‘There are other differences besides those of race which divide 
cities. There may be two cities in one (c. 12. § 15), both in 
oligarchies and democracies. This general reflection is intro- 
duced awkwardly amid the special causes of revolutions in states. 
But a similar confusion of general and particular occurs in several 
other passages; e.g. iv. 4. § 22 ff. 


xabdrep eipnras mpdrepoy. 3. 14. 
Probably c. 1. §§ 3, 4. 
VOL. II. oO 
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Gore xal rd €y avri pixpdy dudprnua drdAcydy dors mpds rd dy rois 4. 3- 
Bdrots pépecev. 

The argument is that the beginning is half the whole, according 
to the old proverb, and therefore that an error at the beginning 
is equivalent to half the whole amount of error. The proverb is 
again cited, Nic. Ethics i. 7. § 20. 


kai év Aedgois dx xndeias yevopéms S:apopas dpx} macaw éyévero ray 4. 5; 

ordcewy t&v Uorepoy. a: 
This narrative, like the story of the Syracusan affair, is told, but 

in a more romantic manner, in the passage of Plutarch quoted 

above (Praec. geren. reip. p. 825 B) and also by Aelian, Var. 

Hist. xi. 5. The narrative of Plutarch contains the names of the 

persons concerned, Crates and Orgilaus, and is therefore probably 

taken not from Aristotle but from some other source. ra» ordoewy 

x.t.A., the sacred war to which another origin is assigned infra in 

§ 7. See Essay on Contributions of Aristotle to History. 


cal rept MervAnuny 8¢ €£ emuAnpov ordcews yevoperns Todday eyévero 4. 6. 
dpxi) kaxa@y xai TOU wodduou Tod mpds "AOnvatous, ev @ Ildyns fAaBe rv 
ndédwy atrav’ Tipopavous yap rev eimdpwy rwis xaradimévros 8v0 bvya- 
répas, 5 meptwobeis nal ov AaBadv rois vidow avrov Adfavdpos fpte ris 
oracews xal rovs ’AOnvaious mapmtuve, mpdfevos dv ris wédews. 

No mention of Doxander occurs nor is there any hint of this 
story in Thucydides (iii. 2 ff.). The revolt of Mitylene is ascribed 
in his narrative entirely to political causes, and was long pre- 
meditated. The only point of coincidence between the two 
accounts is the mention of the proxenus, who is said in Thucy- 
dides to have given information to the Athenians. They are not, 
however, necessarily inconsistent: for Aristotle may be speaking 
of the slight occasion, Thucydides of the deeper cause. Nor can 
any argument be drawn from the silence of the latter. He may 
have known the tale, but may not have thought fit to mention it, any 
more than he has recorded the singular episode of the suicide 
of Paches in the public court on his return home, recorded by 
Plutarch iv. 8 (Nicias 6). There is also an omission in the account 
of Aristotle which is supplied by Thucydides. For the proxenos 
who gave information to the Athenians is afterwards said to have 

02 
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Hellas against the invader. No element lay deeper in the Hellenic 
character than the sense of superiority which all Hellenes acquired 
in the struggle with Persia. 


mepi ry ev Mayreveig payny. 

I.e. the first battle of Mantinea (419 B.c. described by Thuc. 
v. 70-74) in which, though the Argive army was defeated, the 
1000 chosen Argives (doubtless belonging to the noble families) 
remained unconquered, and cut their way through the enemy. 
There is nothing in the account of Thucydides inconsistent with 
this statement, though he naturally dwells more on the influence of 
Lacedaemon in effecting the change of government (Ib. 81). 


4.9. 


€v Zupaxovaas 5 dHpos airios yevdpevos rhs viens Tov moAduou Tou mpds 4. 9. 


"A@nvalous éx moXtreias cis Snpoxpatiay pereBadey. 

These words are not in perfect accord with the statement of 
Thucydides that the Athenians were unable to cope with the 
Syracusans because they had a form of government like their own, 
Thue. vii. 55 ; but they agree with Diod. xiii. 34 fin., who says that 
the extreme form of democracy was introduced at Syracuse by 


Diocles after the overthrow of the Athenians. Nor is Thucydides . 


quite consistent with himself; for the overthrow of the Athenian 
expedition was effected by the aristocratic leader Hermocrates and 
by the aid of Corinthians and Lacedaemonians. (See Essay on Con- 
tributions of Aristotle to History.) 

cal éy "AuSpaxia. 

See note on English text. Ambracia is said to have been 
founded by Gorgus, who is described by Antonin. Liberalis (i. 4. 19 
ed. Westermann) as the brother of Cypselus (cp. Neanthes apud 
Diog. Laert. i. 98, who says that the two Perianders were dveyoi 
dAAnAos): by Scymnus (454) he is called his son. Periander is 
supposed by Miiller (i. 8. § 3) to have been the son of Gorgus; but 
this is conjecture. Whether there was any real connexion, or 
whether the stories of relationship arise only out of an accidental 
similarity of names, it is impossible to determine. 


of Suvdpews aircot. 
‘Who are the causes of the power of a state:’ cp. supra, 


4. 9. 


4. 13. 


4. 13. 


4. 13. 


5. 3. 
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§ 9, 6 dios atrws yerduevos tis vings. The elements of strength 
are also the elements of danger. 


dre pevy yap ¢famarnoavres . . . Gpxovoww aura K.T.A. 

I.e. when fraud is succeeded by force or the old fraud by a new 
one. To take an example from Modem History, as the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon was succeeded by the coup défa/, and ended in 
the plediscefe by which he was made Emperor of the French; or as 
in ancient history the tyranny of Gelo and Hiero was acquiesced in 
after a time by their Syracusan subjects. 


oloy éxi ray rerpaxociey rév djpov efmrarnoay, pacxorres row Bagules 
xphpara mapéfey. 

Cp. Thuc. viii. 53, where Peisander demonstrates to the Athenian 
assembly that their only hope lay in the alliance of the Persian 
king. 


‘Having once told the lie’ which, it is inferred, was detected. 


cai ev ‘Péde’ psobodopay re yap of Snpayeyoi éxdpilov, nai éxeshver 
awodiddra: ra GpeAduera rois rptnpapxots’ of de dia ras emsthepopévas diees 
qvayxacOncay cvorayres xatahvca: roy Srpor. 

‘ The demagogues gained influence over the assembly by procuring 
pay for them: [probably they obtained the money for this purpose 
by not paying the trierarchs]. These were sued by their sailors or 
other creditors, and, not having been paid themselves, were unable 
to pay others; so in self-defence they overthrew the government.’ 
Such appears to be the meaning of this passage, a little amplified, 
on which no light is thrown from other sources. 

_ The revolution here mentioned would seem to be the same as 
that which has been already referred to, supra, c. 3. § 4. The 
words &a ras émipepopévas dixas occur in both passages. 


xaredvbn ¢ eal v ‘Hpaxdeia 6 8qpos. 

Probably the Heraclea of Pontus founded by the Megarians in 
B.C. 559. The poems of Theognis imply that already in the sixth 
century B.c. a democratical party existed in the mother-city. Nine 
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places bear the name of Heraclea. The Heraclea in Pontus is 
the most important of them and may be presumed to be meant 
when there is no further description as here or in c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


7 €v Meyapots xareAvOn Snpoxparia. 5. 4. 
Cp. supra c. 3.§ 5. 


fj ras mpoaddous rais Aecroupyias. 5. 5. 
Some word containing the idea of diminishing has to be supplied 


from ava8dorovus moovuvres, 


Demagogues like Cleon, Lysicles, Eucrates, Hyperbolus, Cleo- g, ». 
phon, were of a different type from Peisistratus or Periander, and 
equally different from Hiero and Gelo or Dionysius the First. 


Three reasons are given for the frequent attempts to establish 6. 8. 
tyrannies in early Greek history—1) there were great magistracies 
in ancient states; 2) the people were scattered and therefore 
incapable of resistance; 3) the demagogues were trusted by them, 
because they were supposed to be the enemies of the rich. 


Ilewiorparos oraciacas xpos trovs medtanovs. 5. 9. 
According to the narrative of Herodotus, i. 59 ff., Attica was at 
this time divided into factions, that of the inhabitants of the plain 
led by Lycurgus, and of the sea coast by Megacles, to which was 
added a third faction of the inhabitants of the highlands whom 
Peisistratus used as his instruments. He was restored to the tyranny 
by a combination of his own adherents and those of Megacles 
- against the inhabitants of the plain. 


Ocayemns ev Meydpots. 5. 9. 

Theagenes is mentioned in Thuc. i. 126 as the father-in-law of 
Cylon the conspirator; and in Arist. Rhet. 1. 2, 1357 b. 33, as an 
example of a tyrant who like Peisistratus had asked for a guard. 


Atoviowws xarryopa» Aadvaiov, 8. 10. 
Cp. Diod. Sic. (xiii. 86, 91, 92) who narrates how Daphnaeus, 
having been elected general by the Syracusans, failed to relieve 
Agrigentum and on the motion of Dionysius was deposed from 
his command. 
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ex THs Watpias Snpoxparias. 
The same phrase is used in ii 12. § 2 where Solon is said to 
have established 4 sarptos Snpoxparia, the ancient or traditional 


democracy, ‘the good old democracy,’ as opposed to the later and 
extreme form. 


dxos 8¢ rou fj} ph yiverOar 7 rou yivecOas qrrov rd ras Gudas gepew 
Tous dpxovras, aAAa py wavra toy Snpoy, 

Tou pn yiverOat, SC. KUptov Tov Sipow ray wiper = ‘a remedy against 
the people becoming master.’ That is to say, when the magistrates 
were elected by the tribal divisions the power of the people was 
not so great as when they voted all together. 

When the larger units of government or representation are broken 
up into very small ones, local interests are likely to be preferred to 
the general good, and local candidates for office take the place of 
better men—a nation ceases to be inspired by great political ideas, 
and cannot effectually act against other nations. On the other hand, 
if England, or France, or the United States were represented in the 
national council only as a whole, what would be the result? Aris- 
totle might have replied that a state is not a state in which 
30,000,000 of people are united under a single government, or are 
represented in a single assembly, having no other connecting links; 
nor yet when they are subdivided into parishes: cp. vil. 4. § rr. 

These are extremes by which a principle may be illustrated, but 
no one would think of accepting either alternative. The question 
which Aristotle here touches has a modern and recent interest to 
us, and may be put in another form: ‘ What should be the area of 
a constituency?’ Some considerations which have to be kept in 
view are the following: 1) The facilities of locomotion and com- 
munication; 2) The habit or tradition of acting together among 
the natives of a country or district ; 3) The question of minorities— 
should the aim of a constitution be to strengthen the government, 
or to give a perfectly fair representation of all parties, opinions, 
places? 4) The greater opportunity of a political career afforded 
by more numerous elections and smaller bodies of electors ; and, 
on the other hand, 5) The greater independence of the representa- 
tives of large constituencies ; and 6) The advantages or disadvan- 
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tages of local knowledge and of local interests have to be placed in 
the scale. We may conclude that in so far as the political life of 
a country is affected by the area of representation, it should not be 
so extended as to interfere with the power of common action ; nor 
so localized that the members of the national assembly cease any 
longer to think in the first place of great national interests. 


ai 3 Gdtyapyiat peraBddAovor 8d So pddiota tpdmous rovs davepw- G. I, 2. 
tdrous ... exes b¢ nal 9 &£ GAdwy apy ordcews diacopds. 

According to c. 1. § 16, év per yap rais édcyapyiats éyylvovra dv0, fre . 
mpos adAnAovus ordots Kai ért %) mpds roy Sjyov there are two modes of 
revolutions in oligarchies,—1) That arising from dissensions among 
the oligarchs themselves; 2) that arising from dissensions between 
the oligarchs and the people. The order of the two is reversed in this 
passage. The first which is here the second is generalized into ‘ that 
arising from those outside the governing body’ (4 é€ @Aw», § 2), under 
which four cases are included (see Introduction). To éa pév (§ 1) cor- 
responds grammatically pddcora 8¢, which introduces one of the cases 
Of ordows arising é€ dAdo although the leader comes é airijs ris oAcyap- 
x‘as. The other mode of revolution from within is discussed at the end 
Of § 5 xwovvra 8¢x.7.A., with which the second main division begins. 


éy Naf Avyd8aues. 6.1. 
For a silly story about a bargain over some fish which is said to 
have been the origin of the revolt led by Lygdamis at Naxos, see 
Athenaeus viii. 348 who derives it from the Nagiw» soAsreia in the 
so-called ‘ Polities’ of Aristotle. 


dyes 8€ xat 7 && GAAwv apy oracews dcahopas. 6. 2. 
Goettling would interpret dAwv as=ddAwv § rod wAnOovs which 
is harsh. The conjectures airay and dAAnAoy seem, at first sight, to 
simplify the passage, as everything from paAtora 8 in § 1 onwards 
would then apply to the same mode of ordows (4 é€ atréy): but 
Aristotle in § 2 expressly distinguishes the efropos who are not 
in the government from the oligarchs, and therefore a revolution 
begun by them could not be described as arising ¢€ dAAnAwy or 


€€ avrov. 
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have been the qualification for an office of which the election was 
in the hands of the people is remarkable (see note on § 13 infra). 


kai Gov ra Sixaornpia py ex rou woXirevpards €oriv’ Snpaywyovrres yap B. 7. 
mpos Tas Kpicess peraBdaAXovat Thy woNreiay. 

Compare ii. 12. § 3, where Solon is said to have established the. j 
democracy by appointing the courts of law from the whole people. 


yivovras 8¢ peraBodal ths cAvyapxias Kal Gray dvadwowat ra iia (avres B. 8. 
doeAyas. 


So Plat. Rep. viii. 555 D. Compare also infra c. 12. § 17. 


Hipparinus, the father of Dion, was the chief supporter of 6. 8. 
Dionysius (Plut. Dio c. 3), who married his daughter. 


Kal dy Alyixy 6 ray mpage ryv mpds Xapnra mpdgas evexeipyoe pera- 6. 9. 
Badeiy ry» todireiay, 

Probably the well-known general Chares who flourished between 
367-333 is here intended. He was a man who, in spite of his 
disreputable character, contrived by corruption to maintain a great 
influence over the Athenian people in the decline of their glory. 

Of the transaction here referred to nothing more is known. 


da tovadryy alriay, 6. 9. 


sc. dd rd dvaddoa ra Ika rovs eimdpous (avras doeAyas. 


Gré pev ovy emyeipoval rT. xuveiv, Sré 8¢ KAdwrovos Td Kowd’ Oey pds B. Q. 
abrods oractd{ovcw 4 obro. 4 of pds rovrous paydpevos xAérrovras. 
avrovs=‘the government, or the other oligarchs, from whom the 
theft is made.’ 
otro=‘ the thieves or peculators.’ The revolution arises in two 
ways, from the attack either of the thieves upon the government, 
or of the government upon the thieves. 


époiay ry Tay éy Aaxedainon yepovrey. 6. 11. 
I.e. the election of the Elean elders, besides being an election 
out of certain families (3vvacrevrieny), resembled that of the Lace- 
daemonian elders who were chosen but ‘in a ridiculous fashion’ by 
the whole people. See ii. 9. § 27. 
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with Thebes may suggest that this is the Heraclea not in Pontus, 
but in Trachis. Cp. note onc. 5. § 3. 


éprAoveixnoay avrovs. 6. 1. 
Const. preg.=quAoveixotvres eSiaxov. The infinitive d3e6jva helps 

the construction of avrovs, ‘They carried their party spirit against 

them so far.’ 


da 1d dyay Seororids eivas rds dAcyapxias . . . ) €v Xip ddAtyapyia. 6. 16. 
The Chians in the later years of the Peloponnesian War were 
governed by an oligarchy: cp. Thuc. viii. 14. The island was 
recovered by Athens under the Second Empire, but again revolted 
in the year 458. The population is said to have been largely com- 
posed of merchant-seamen, supra, iv. 4. § 21. 


moAAdxis yap Ts TaxOev epSrov Tipnpa ... rovs pécous 6.17. 

ig an accusativus pendens; ‘Often when there has been a certain 
qualification fixed at first ... the same property increases to many 
times the original value,’ etc. 


ov pévros did ravréy ddjLyor, 7.1. 

The exclusiveness of aristocracy and oligarchy is equally the 
ruin of both, though arising in the one case from the fewness of 
men of virtue and good manners, in the other from the fewness of 
men of wealth and birth. 


TlapGeviat (ék ray Spolwv yap ioar). 7.4. 

According to the legend the Partheniae were the progeny of 
Spartan women and of certain slaves or citizens of Sparta called 
énevvaxrat, ‘They had in some way incurred the reproach of ille- 
gitimacy or inferiority. The fertile imagination of ancient writers, 
who were clearly as ignorant as ourselves, has devised several ex- 
planations of the name: they were the children of Spartans who 
remained at home during the Messenian war and were made 
Helots (Antiochus of Syracuse, fr. 14 Miiller Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. 
p. 184); or of Helots who married the widows of those who had 
fallen in the war (Theop. fr. 190 Miller i. p. 310); or of the 
youngest of the army who had not taken the oath to remain until 
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which they combine (supra § 5), and the nature of the combination 
makes some of them more and some less stable.’ The words © 
which follow return to &adépovos: ‘there are such differences ; 
for those of them which incline more to oligarchy are called 
aristocracies, those which incline to democracy, polities.’ 

2) rovrw and &a rovro may be thought to refer rather to what 
follows than to what precedes. ‘ Aristocracies differ from polities 
in that polities include numbers, and because of this difference 
some of them are less and some of them more stable, some inclin- 
ing more to oligarchy or the government of a few, others to polity, 
which is the government of a larger number.’ 

Susemihl takes the whole passage nearly in the same manner : 
3) ‘Aristocracies differ from the so-called polities in this respect 
(i.e. in having the three elements of &jpos, rAovres, apery instead of 
the first two only), and for this reason, the former of these two 
kinds of governments (airév) are less stable and the latter more so. 
For those which incline rather to oligarchy are called aristocracies, 
and those which incline to democracy are called polities; and for 
this reason they are safer than the others: for the greater number 
have more influence, and because they have equality they are more 
content.’ Polity has only two elements, while aristocracy has 
three. The djpos being one-half of the polity but only one-third of 
the aristocracy are better pleased with the existing government and 
therefore less disposed to revolution. 

This way of explaining the passage gives an excellent sense. 
But the words al pév frrov, al 8€ paddAov, are partitive of airé», which 
refers to al dptoroxparia: and cannot therefore be applied af peév paddov 
pémpos to timocracies ai 8¢ frrov porpo to aristocracies. The passage 
is ill written and inaccurately worded, though the general meaning 
is tolerably clear, namely, that there is often an ill mingling of 
constitutions, which in various degrees seek to unite numbers and 
wealth, and that of the two, numbers are the safer basis. 


avvéin d€ rd elpnuevoy ev Coupioss. 7.9. 

Sc. the tendency of the constitution towards the prevailing 
element spoken of in § 7, as at Thurii from aristocracy towards 
oligarchy, followed by a reaction to democracy. 


* 
1 
2 
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€v Govpios. Thurii was founded in the year 443 under the pro- 
tection of Athens, and had nearly ceased to exist in 390. Yetin 
this short time it was subjected to at least two serious revolutions, 
1) that which is mentioned here from an oligarchical aristocracy 
into a democracy; 2) another revolution, noted infra § 12, by 
which it passed from a polity into an oligarchy of a few families, 
whether earlier or later than the preceding, is unknown. It may be 
conjectured, but it is only a conjecture, that the narrowing of the 
aristocracy briefly alluded to in this passage is the same change 
with that which is afterwards mentioned more fully in § 12, and 
their overthrow which ensued may be further identified with the 
expulsion of the Sybarites soon after the foundation of the city. 
It may also be conjectured with considerable probability that the 
government of Thurii became an oligarchy at the time when the 
Athenian citizens were driven out, after the failure of the Syracusan 
expedition. 


dd pévy ydp rd awd mclovos riynparos eivas Tas apxds eig dharrey 
peréBn cai cis dpyeia mreiw, dia dé 1d rH» xdpay Any rods yrepipous avy- 
xrncacOas mapa toy wdpop. 

Lit. ‘For because the qualification for office was high and also 
because the whole country was monopolized by the notables con- 
trary to law, the qualification was reduced and the number of 
offices increased.’ Either the apodosis which is attached to the 
first member of the sentence belongs also to the second; or a 
clause answering to the second has been forgotten. The revolution 
at Thurii was a change from aristocracy or polity to democracy. 
The government had grown narrow and oligarchical, and the 
governing class had contrived to get the land into their own hands. 
But the people rose against the oligarchy, lowered the qualification, 
increased the number of offices, and got back the land. Two 
reasons are given for the rising of the people, 1) the increase of the 
qualification for office, and 2) the monopoly of land which had 
passed into the hands of the notables. 

For els apxeia Aci, cp. ii, 11. § 14, dof Grou jr) pexpd wdus, 
woXirixerepow mAciovas perexewy TOY apyay, cal Onuorixerepow Kowdrepow re 
ydp, xabarep etroper, kai xaAsov éxacroy aworeeirat Tey aure@y Kat Garroy: 
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ére id rd wdoas Tas dpwroxparixas modirelas dAcyapyixds eva paAdoy 7. 10. 
K.T.A. 

Aristocracies are in fact more oligarchical than aristocratical, 
and ‘the few’ are always grasping at wealth. Cp. infra, c. 8. § 16. 


9 Aoxpoy méXts. ' 7.10. 
The mother of Dionysius the younger was Doris a Locrian 
woman, and when expelled from Syracuse he was received by the 
citizens of Locri in a most friendly manner, but he afterwards availed 
himself of their good will to impose a garrison on the town. They 
ultimately drove out his garrison [Diodorus xiv. 44, Justin xxi. 2 
and 3]. | 


& dv Bnpoxparia ovx dy eyevero, ovd dy dv dptoroxparig ed peptypévyp. 7. 10. 
But why not? Aristotle seems to mean that no well-governed 
city would have allowed one of its citizens to marty into the family 
of a tyrant or would have entered into relation with him in 
consequence: or perhaps that in a democracy or well ordered 
aristocracy the marriage of a single citizen could not have become 
a great political event. 


Grep cuveBavey én’ "AOnvaiwy xai Aaxedaipoviny. 7.14. 

We may paraphrase this rather singular expression, ‘In the days 
when the Greek world was divided between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians.’ 


mapadoyiferas yap 7 Scdvoia tn’ abrav, Somep 6 copiotinds Adyos. 8. 3. 
tn’ avrey, SC. ray Samavay. 


coguarixds Aéyos=6 ocwpds, OF ‘ acervus.’ 


TP ps) Gdixery 8. 5. 
and the following are causal or instrumental datives after &a rd 
ed xpncba. The article is to be continued with the second p} 
Gdixeiy, 


TP Tovs Hyeporxovs abray eloayew els Thy modcreiay. 8. 5. 
For the expression of a similar spirit acting in a wider field and 
giving a mythological origin to the traditional policy of Rome, cp. 
Tac. Ann, xi. 24: ‘Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemoniis et Athenien- 
VOL. I. P 
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év Snup nai ddvyapyxig nal povapyig cal rdoy wostelg. 8.12. 
nai povapxia is omitted by Bekker in his second edition, but is 
found in the best MSS. The advice given is at least as applicable 
to kings as to other rulers of states. doy modsrelg=not ‘every 
constitutional government’ but in a more general sense ‘every 
form of government.’ (See note on text.) 


Tas wapacTaces avTay. 8.12. 


=rovs rapaoraras, ‘their followers’ or ‘ followings.’ 


rous (Geras douphdpws mpos ryy roXcrelay. 8. 13. 
As an example of a life unsuited to the state of which they are 
citizens may be cited the case of the Spartan Ephors, ii. 9. § 24. 


rovrou & dxos ro dei rois dvrixespevors popiors eyxeipifew ras mpages nal 8. 14. 
ras apxds. 

In this favourite remedy of ‘conservation by antagonism,’ which 
is really only an ‘unstable equilibrium,’ Aristotle does not seem to 
see how much of the force of the state is lost. 


povaxads Be xal dvdéyeras Gua elvar Bnpoxpariay xai dptoroxpariay, el 8, 17. 
TOUTO KaTacKevdoeé Tis. 

rovuro, SC. Td pi) ard tay dpyay xepdaivev, to be gathered from the 
previous sentence. 


ayriypada xara dparpias nai Adxoug xai dudds riHécbaocay. 8. 19. 
Asxor are military divisions to which in some states civil divisions 
appear to have corresponded. Cp. Xen. Hier. c. 9. § 5, digpnvras 
pev yap dracas al réders al pew card pvudds al 8€ xara polpas al dé xara 
Adxous’ wal dpyxovres ef) éxdorm pépe épeornxagw. The accounts 
apparently are to be deposited at the bureaus or centres of such 
divisions. 


pi) pdvov tas xrjces pi) sroveiy dvaddorous, GAAd pydé rods Kaptrovs, 8. 20. 
8 dv eviats rey rodtremy AavOaver yryvdpevoy, 
As might be done by taxes or state services exclusively imposed 
on the rich, or by a tax of which the rate increased in proportion 
to the amount assessed. Infra c. 11. § 10, Aristotle tells us how 
P 2 
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anopnoeev ay rts. ‘May not the reason be that those who have these 
two qualities are possibly wanting in self control ?’ 


drs 8¢, dca dv Toig véporg Gs cuppédpovra Aéyouer rais wodtreias. 9. 5. 
We need not suppose any allusion to a lost part of the Politics, 
or to a special treatise called ‘ of »duo.’ The meaning is that ‘ enact- 
ments in the laws of states which are supposed to be for their 
good are preservative of states.’ rois »dépos =‘their laws,’ the 
article referring to moAcrelas which follows. 


ol 3 oldpevos tadtyy elvas play dperny. 9.7. 

ravurny, SC. rd dAsyapyerarov (or 8nporixeraroy) eva: gathered from 
the preceding sentence. 

Those who consider that rigid adherence to the principles of the 
existing constitution, whether democracy or oligarchy, is the only 
object worthy of a statesman, carry their theory to an extreme. 
They forget that ‘happy inconsistencies’ may be better than ex- 
tremes. The Opporfunist may do greater service to the Republic 
than the /néransigeani. 


xabarrep pis. : 

Cp. Rhet. i. 4, 1360 a. 23, Ady 8€ rd td olxeioy pbeiperOat, sr 
é£e rns BeAriorns modcreias al GAas waca: Kal dnépevas cal émirewdpeva 
Pbelpovra:, olov Snpoxparia ov pdvoy aneuévn aobereotépa ylveras Sore 
rédos He els ddvyapxiay, GAdd nal emrevoudvn odddpa, Sowep xal 7 
ypunréms xai 7 osdrns ob pdvow dnéepeva Epyeras els rd pécov, GAAd Kat 
opddpa ypurd yuwdpeva ff ond ore diariberas Sore pyde pveripa Boxciy eivas. 


dca Ty Urrepoyxny Kai ry CA trav dvavriov. 9.7. 
‘On account of the excess (cp. above é¢a» émreixy) and of the 
defect of the opposite qualities.’ 


9. 7. 


ovpPaives 81) rovro cal wept ras GANag roXcreias. 9. 8. 

@as is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the 
sense of ‘likewise.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 4. § 3, mpds rd rds dddas 
réxvas gxex, where @das = ‘which we are comparing with the 
virtues ;’ and Pol. vii. 10. § 10, Scosxety ri» dAAny oixlay. 


a 9 


dor’ execy. 9.8. 
Gore is bracketed by Bekker (2nd edition) without reason ; it is 
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mpos Bonbeay rhy Grd rov Snyuov. 10. 3. 

‘The assistance which arises from i.e. is necessitated by the 
people.’ Such we must infer to be the meaning from the parallel 
clause éri rods yrwpipous which follows. 


TOis ELELKect. 10. 3. 
‘The good’ in the party sense, i.e. the higher classes like the 
dyabot of Theognis 32 Bergk and elsewhere. 


Besides the three accounts of the origin of monarchy given in 10. 3. 
i. 2. § 6 (the patriarchal); and iii. 14. § 12 and infra § 7, 8 
(election for merit), and iv. 13. § 11 (the weakness of the middle 
and lower classes), we have here a fourth in which the royal 
authority is said to have been introduced for the protection of the 
aristocracy against the people. 


Supra, c. 5. § 8, Aristotle speaks of tyrannies arising out of the 10.5. 
need which democracies felt of a protector of the people against 
the rich before they became great (8 rd py peydAas elvas ras dda) ; 
here, when they were already ‘increased in power,’ (f3y r&év méAeov 
nvgnpévov). But the discrepancy is verbal. For the terms greatness 
and littleness might be used of the same states at different periods 
of Greek history. 


of Sypos. 10. 5. 
Not ‘the democracies,’ but ‘the peoples in different states.’ 


Pheidon, a legitimate king of Argos, tenth or sixth in descent 10. 6. 

from Temenus, called by Herodotus (vi. 127) a tyrant, who gave 
the Peloponnesians weights and measures. He is said to have 
driven out the Elean judges, and to have usurped authority over 
the Olympic games. According to Ephorus fr. 15, Miiller i. p. 236, 
he recovered the whole lot of Temenus and attempted to reduce 
all the cities once subject to Heracles. He was at length over- 
thrown by the Eleans and Lacedaemonians. 


Phalaris, according to Arist. Rhet. ii. 20. § 5, 1393 b. 8 ff., was 10. 6. 
elected by his Himerian fellow citizens general and dictator of 
Himera. It was on this occasion that Stesichorus told the story 
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of the Horse and his Rider. Phalaris has been generally called 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and it is possible that his power having 
begun in the one city may have extended to the other. 

Panaetius is mentioned in c. 12.§ 18 as having changed the 
government of Leontini from an oligarchy into a tyranny. 

For Cypselus, who came into power as the representative of the 
people against the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae from which he was 
himself sprung, see Herod. v. 92. 


10.8. déomep Kédpos. 

In the common tradition Codrus is supposed to have saved his 
country in a war with the Dorians by the voluntary sacrifice of his 
own life; here Aristotle implies that he delivered Athens from 
slavery by his military services. 


10.8.  édqvbepeoarres Sowep Kipos, 
who delivered the Persians from the Medes. See infra, § 24. 


10.8. xricavres xepay. 
‘Who have settled a country.’ 
xri{ey xepay is said like crifew wdAcw, with a slight enlargement of 
the meaning of the word. 


10.8.  dowep oi Aaxedaiporiwy Barris. 

Referring, probably, not to the Lacedaemonian kings generally, 
who cannot be said to have added, except in the Messenian Wars, 
to the territory of Sparta, but to the original founders of the 
monarchy. 


10.8. Maxeddvar. 
Such as Perdiccas I., Alexander I. (Herod. viii. 137 ff), Arche- 
laus (Thuc. ii. 100), Philip the father of Alexander the Great and 
others. 


10.8. ModAcrray. 
Cp. infra, c. 11. § 2, where the moderation of the Molossian 
monarchy is eulogized. 


10.9. Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2, duadepovos 8€ wrcicrow 6 pév yap rupapwor 
1d davr@ cuphepoy crore: 6 b¢ Bacidei’s rev apxoperer’ ov yap ors 
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Bacidevs 6 ps) aurdpxns xal macs rois ayabois imeptxwv’ 6 8¢ rotovros 
ovderos mpoodeira’ ra obéAtpa ovv atr@ pév odx dy croroin rois Be 
dpxopévos :—in which the ideal conception of royalty maintained 
in the Politics also appears. 


rd Iepsav8pou spds OpacvBovdoy cupBovrAcvpa. 
See note on iii. 13. § 16. 


5 pey ydp ‘Appddios. 

Sc. éréBero, to be supplied from rév érBecewy, or from émiribevras 
(supra, § 14). Cp. Thuc. i. 20, vi. 54-58. The account of Aris- 
totle agrees in the main with that of Thucydides, but there is no 
mention of the critical question raised by the latter, viz. whether 
Hippias or Hipparchus was the elder son of Peisistratus. The 
Peisistratidae are loosely spoken of as the authors of the insult, and 
the punishment inflicted is assumed to be the punishment of a 
tyrant. But the language of Aristotle is not sufficiently precise to 
be adduced on either side of the question. 


éreBovdevoay 8¢ xa Tepidvope rp ev ApBSpaxig ruparve. 

Mentioned above, c. 4. § 9, where, not inconsistently with the 
account here given, he is said to have been attacked by conspirators, 
although the conspirators failed in attaining their object, for the 
people took the government. 


% “Apuvrou rou pixpov. 

Probably Amyntas the Second who flourished in the generation 
which followed the Peloponnesian War and succeeded after a 
struggle to the Macedonian throne B.c. 394, from which how- 
ever he was deposed but afterwards restored by the help of the 
Spartans. 

Derdas the prince of Elymia his kinsman, and at one time his 
ally, is probably the conspirator here mentioned. 


4 8 DAurrov brd Haveaviov. 

The only direct allusion to Philip which is found in Aristotle 
except Rhet. ii. 23, 1397 b. 31, xai mdAcw mpds 1d OnBaious dteivas 
 Bildurmop els rip ’Arreuqy, Ste ef mpv BonOjoat eis Doncis nélov, imérxovro 
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Arrhibaeus) the enemy of Perdiccas, as he was afterwards the enemy 
of Archelaus, see Thuc. iv. 79. Of Sirra, which appears to be the 
name of a woman, nothing more is known. The occurrence of the 
name in this passage has suggested a very ingenious emendation in 
the words of Strabo, bk. viii. c. 7. p. 327, 9 ScAimmov pyrnp rou ’Aptyrou 
Etpvdixns “Ippa 8é Ovydrnp where read Evpudixn Sippa 8 Ovyarnp. 


Dindorf. 
eaee: ) 10. 18. 


Cotys was assassinated in 358 s.c. by the brothers Heraclides 
and Parrhon called also Python, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 659. According 
to Plut. Adv. Coloten 32 and Diog. Laert. iii. 31 they had been 


disciples of Plato. 
10. 19. 


woddot 8¢ cat dca rd els rd c&pa aloOnvat wAryais dpyobévres of piv 
dedpOetpay of B evexeipnoay as iBpicbdvres, nal rav mepl ras dpxds xai 
Bacwkcxas dvvacteias. 

The first xat means that attempts were also made in con- 
sequence of personal ill-treatment of another sort, and the second 
xal that they were made not only upon tyrants, but upon magi- 
strates and royal personages. See also note on Text. 

In this passage, though speaking primarily of tyrannies, Aris- , 
totle digresses into monarchies generally and oligarchies. 

évexeipnoay, SC. dcapbeipe. 

10. 19. 
| Mebadidas. , 

It was Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who according to Strabo, 

bk. ix. p. 403, xiii. p. 582, and Pausanias iii. 2. p. 207 recolonized 


Lesbos. The Penthalidae derived their name from him. - 
- 20. 


6 8 Ebpiuridns éyaderawev elrdvros rt abrod eis Svewdiay rou ordparos. 

This story, which casts a rather unfavourable light on the 
character of Euripides, is alluded to in Stobaeus, Serm. 39. p. 237, 
Evpiridns dvedi{ovros air@ rivds Gri rd ordépa 8vcedes fy, woAAa yap, 
elnev air, dndppyra éyxaregdnn, i.e. Some one said to Euripides, 
‘Your breath smells.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘for many things which 
might not be spoken have been decomposed in my mouth.’ 


Gowep xai epi ras moXtreias nal ras povapyias. 10. 21. 
We must supply zepi in thought before povepyias. It is inserted 
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el d¢ px) €w exeivou, GAN’ ém Dov ye dy yevoiro dAnbés. ‘ 10. 22. 
For another example of a similar manner of treating old 
legends, see i. 11. § 8. 


Awvwvoip rp torépp Aiwy éréBero. “ 10. 24. 
See infra §§ 28 and 32. 


donep of orpariryouvres rots povapyxots, oloy Kipos *Acrudyp. 10. 24. 
Aristotle in this passage follows a legend, differing from that of 
Herodotus who selected the tradition about Cyrus’ life (i. 95 ff.) 
and death (i. 214) which seemed to him the most probable. 
In Aristotle’s version Cyrus, not Harpagus, was represented as 
the general of Astyages. Of a misconception entertained by 
Herodotus, Aristotle speaks with some severity in his Historia 
Animalium, tii. 22, 523 a. 17. 


LevOns 5 Opgé. 10. 24. ° 

A friend and acquaintance of Xenophon who recovered his 
small kingdom by the help of some of the ten thousand. He is 
mentioned in Anab. vii. 3, Hell. iii. 2. § 2, iv. 8. § 26. 


olov ’AptoBap{avy McOp:darns. 10. 25. 
According to Corn. Nepos Datames, c. 11, Mithridates the son 
of Ariobarzanes, a revolted satrap of Pontus, attacked not Ario- 
barzanes but Datames the celebrated satrap of Caria. It does not 
therefore become less probable that he may also have attacked his 
own father; and the latter fact is confirmed by the allusion of 
Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 8. 4, demep Mibpsddrns ray wardpa *AptoBap- 
(any mpodous. 
ols dxodoubelv dei ry Alwvos txdAmu. 10. 28. 


‘There should be ever present with them the resolution of 
Dion.’ 


ixaydy aira. 10. 28. 
Sc. dy. 
7 Aaxedatydmnoe meioras KatéAvcay ruparvidas. 10. 30. 


‘because one form of government naturally hates another.’ 
Cp. ee i, 18, ewesdy 8¢ of re AOnvaicoy rupayvos Kal of dx ris dAAns 
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members of their own family. He means to say that Dion drove 
out Dionysius who was his kinsman, although he himself perished 
more than twelve months afterwards when the revolution was 
completed. Or, ‘Dion did indeed perish (as I have already 
implied), but not until he had driven out his kinsman Dionysius.’ 


GANG paddAoy rd pigos, | 10. 35. 
8C. xpyras te Aopopp which is supplied from the preceding 
sentence. 


das alrias elpnxapev ris re ddcyapyias, - 10. 35. 
sc. ris Oopas ris ddcyapxlas, understood from the general 
meaning of the preceding passage. 


ob ylyvorras 8 ér: Bacideias viv. 10. 37. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13, a passage in which the gradual decline of royalty 
is described. 


GAN’ dy wep yiyvevra, povapyxias [al] rupavrides paddov. 10. 37- 

The objection to the xa) (which is found in all the MSS.) is that 
povapyxia is elsewhere the generic word (cp. supra §§ 1, 2), including 
Bacireia and rupawis. If we accept the reading of the MSS., some 
general idea, ‘wherever there are such forms of government’ must 
be supplied with ytyvevra: from Bacieia. ‘There are no royalties 
nowadays: but if there are any,’ or rather ‘ instead of them mere 
monarchies and tyrannies.’ Here ‘monarchies’ is taken in some 
specific bad or neutral sense opposed to Bacweias. But a variation 
in a technical use of language which he was endeavouring to fix, 
but was not always capable of himself observing, is not a serious 
objection to a reading found in Aristotle’s Politics. 


pedia yap éylvero 7 xarddvors. 10. 38. 
‘For their overthrow was easily effected.’ The imperfect graphi- 
cally represents the historical fact. 


4) wept Modorrovs BactAcia. ll. 2. 
Cp. supra, c. 10. § 8. 
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; 11.2. Theopompus is said by Tyrtaeus to have terminated the fm 
Messenian War, Fr. 3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci :— 
"Hyeripp Bardi Geoias Gly Ocordparp, 
dy da Meconmp «iAoper evpuyxopos, 
Meco dyabiy piv dpoir, dyabiy 32 Guretear™ 
aud’ auriy 8 éudxovr’ écvveanaidex’ fry 
podepews, aici radacidpova Gupdw f€xoores 
alyuqrai maripey iperipew warépes’ 
eixoorg 8 of perv xara mtova Epya Acwdsres, 
devyov “lOwpaiwr ex peydder dopews. 
| According to Plutarch, Lyc. 7, he increased the power of the 
- Ephors, but he also made the gyrpa more stringent which forbade 
_-_ the people to amend or modify proposals submitted to them. 
| In this passage the institution of the Ephors is attributed to 
Theopompus, but in ii. c. 9 it seems to be assumed that Lycurgus 
is the author of all the Spartan institutions: see note zx doc. 


11.5. 9 yap yours wiorw roset paddov mpds GAANAovs. 
Cp. Thuc. viii. 66 where the difficulty of overthrowing the 400 
is attributed to the uncertainty of the citizens as to who were or 
were not included in the conspiracy. 


11.6. xalrd rovs émSnpotvras del havepors eivas cai dcarpiBew srepi Oigas. 
éxnpovrras is translated by William de Moerbek withoat any 
authority ‘ praefectos populi,’ apparently an etymological guess. 
sept Gupas. Either *‘at his gate’ or ‘at their own gates.’ In 
| : whichever way the words are taken, the general meaning is the 
: ~ game, viz. that the people are not to hide but to show themselves. 


11.8, xai rd wévnras moew rovs dpxopuevous, rupayncdy, Cwas H re dvAany 
Tpégn rar. 

1) * Reading 7 re with Bekker’s second edition after Victorius : 

‘ Also he should impoverish his subjects that he may find money 

for the support of his guards.’ Yet the mode of expression is 

| indirect and awkward. If 2) we retain pyre with the MSS. we 

| must translate either ‘that he may not have to keep soldiers," for 

his subjects will keep them for him ; or, ‘so that a guard need not 

i 
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6 8 érepos cxeddy e€ dvayrias fxet rois eipnpévoss ryy émipédevay. 11. 17. 
Literally, ‘the other manner of preserving a tyranny takes pains,’ 
i.e. works, ‘from an opposite direction.’ 


dy duAdrrovra pdvov ry duvquy....rovro pév Somep brdGeow dei 11.18, 19. 
pévey, ra 8 Ada rd péy mosey rd Oé Soneiy vwoxpwdpevoy ro Bacvundy 
xados, 

Compare Machiavelli, who in his ‘Prince’ goes much farther 
than Aristotle in preaching the doctrine of ‘doing evil that good 
may come’ and of ‘keeping up appearances’ and of ‘fear to be 
preferred to love.’ ‘Let it be the Prince’s chief care to maintain 
his authority; the means he employs, be they what they may, will 
for this purpose always appear honourable and meet applause ; for 
the vulgar are ever caught by appearances and judge only by the 
event.’ (c. 18, Bohn’s Translation, p. 461.) Again ‘A prince 
ought to be very sparing of his own or of his subjects’ property.’... 
‘To support the reputation of liberality, he will often be reduced 
to the necessity of levying taxes on his subjects and adopting every 
species of fiscal resource, which cannot fail to make him odious.’ 
(c. 16. pp. 454, 455-) And for much of what follows, infra §§ 20, 
25: ‘He should make it a rule above all things never to utter any- 
thing which does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith and 
piety; this last quality it is most important for him to appear to 
possess, for men judge more from appearances than from reality.’ 
(ib.) Again, cp. §§ 22,23 with Machiavelli c. 19. p. 462: ‘ Nothing 
in my opinion renders a prince so odious as the violation of the 
rights of property and disregard to the honour of married women. 
Subjects will live contentedly enough under a prince who neither 
invades their property nor their honour, and then he will only have to 
contend against the pretensions of a few ambitious persons whom 
he can easily find means to restrain. A prince whose conduct is 
light, inconstant, pusillanimous, irresolute and effeminate is sure to 
be despised—these defects he ought to shun as he would so many 
rocks and endeavour to display a character for courage, gravity, 
energy and magnificence in all his actions.’ Like Aristotle he 
advises that princes should practise economy and not overcharge 
the people with taxes; they should give festivals and shows at. 
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xarerdy Oupp paxer Oat. 11. 31. 
Quoted in Nic. Eth. ii. 3. § 10, és yarerorepow Hdovy pdxerOa 4 
Oupe, xabarep pyoiv ‘Hpdxdecros. 
For the arts of the tyrant cp. Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ quoted 
above, especially chaps. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23. 


pddsora per aucborépous iroAapBavew Sei cdlecbas Bid ry apxny. ’ 11. 32. 
The consciousness that no other government could hold the 
balance between irreconcileable parties seems to have been the 
main support of recent French Imperialism. 


érs & avrdy dtaxeioOas xara rd HOos ros kadws mpds aperny h npixpnoroy 11. 34. 
Svra, xai ps) rroynpdy GAN’ jyurdynpov. 

Cp. Machiavelli, Prince, c. 15. p. 453, in a still more subtle style 
of reflection : ‘It would doubtless be happy for a prince to unite in 
himself every species of good quality, but as our nature does not 
allow of so great a perfection a prince should have prudence 
enough to avoid those defects and vices which may occasion his 
ruin. And again: ‘He should not shrink from encountering some 
blame on account of vices which are important to the support of 
his states; for there are some things having the appearance of 
virtues which would prove the ruin of a prince, should he put 
them in practice, and others upon which, though seemingly bad and 
vicious, his actual welfare and security entirely depend.’ 


Hdt. vi. 126 gives the Sicyonian tyrants as 1) Andreas, 2) Myron, 12. 1. 
3) Aristonymus, 4) Cleisthenes. According to Pausanias x. 7. § 3. 
p. 814 Cleisthenes is said to have won a victory in the Pythian 
games B.c. 582. Grote (vol. iii. c. 9. p. 43) says ‘there is some 
confusion about the names of Orthagoras and Andreas. It has 
been supposed with some probability that the same person is 
designated under both names: for the two names do not seem to 
occur in the same author.’ Orthagoras, ‘speaker for the right,’ 
may have been a surname or second name of Andreas. Infra 
§ 12, Aristotle supposes the tyranny to have passed directly from 
Myron to Cleisthenes. 


Hewciorparoy vropeivai wore mpooxAnbévra Sixny els “Apecov wrdyov. 12. 2. 
According to Plutarch in the life-of Solon c. 31 he is said to 
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have gone to the Court of the Areopagus intending to defend hia 
self against a charge of homicide, but his accuser did not appear. 


Cypselidae. 

The addition in this passage appears to be incorrect. 
Cypselus jo. years. 
Periander 44 - 


Psammetichus 3 _,, 


717 

From these numbers how does Aristotle get a total 73} years? 

Sylburg would change rpia cal ¢S8opqeovra into éwrd cal <Sdepi 
xevra, Giphanius would omit «ai rérrapa after rerrapdxosre. Sox 
mih] would change rérrapa into qusov, which would give exact 
the sum wanted. Goettling has a very farfetched and grounds 
supposition that the reign of Psammetichus was omitted b 
Aristotle in the addition, because he was only a commander o 
mercenaries and not of Cypselid blood. It might also be sug 
gested that some of the reigns overlap in consequence of : 
tyrant adopting his successor as colleague. But a mistake cithe 
of Aristotle or his copyists is more likely. 

All the MSS. read rérrapa or réooapa. 


Tpiaxovra kai were. 

Hdt. v. 65 makes the Peisistratidae rule Athens 36 years. 

Peisistratus seized the sovereignty in 560 B.c. and died in 523 
he reigned 17 years out of the 33. Hippias reigned 14 year 
before the death of Hipparchus (514), and in the year sic 
four years afterwards, he was expelled. 17+14+4 = 35. 

The whole period 560—-5to is 50 years, 35 of actual ruk 
In the calculation of Herodotus there is a year more. Fron 
Thuc. vi. 54 we learn that even at Athens not 100 years afte 
the event, there were erroneous ideas about the expulsion of th 
Peisistratidae. 


Here the addition is correct. 7+10+1= 18, although th 
time assigned to Hiero’s reign does not agree with the statemen 
of Diodorus (xi. 66) that he reigned 11 years. But why doe 
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Aristotle omit Dionysius, whose tyranny lasted longer, and therefore 
afforded a better example? Dionysius I B.c. 405-367, Diony- 
sius II 367-356, and again 346-344, besides the shorter reigns 
of Dion and others, in all about 60 years. 


ies. 12. 7. 
i.e. in any way specially applicable to that form of government. 


We may observe that Aristotle criticises the Platonic number as 12. 8. 
if it had a serious meaning: yet he omits rpls adfneis, words 
which are an essential part of the calculation, after dvo dppovias 
wapéxera. (See Rep. viii. 546 C.) 


dia re rou xpdvov. 12. 9. 
Sc. ri dy Bos ety perafor} to be supplied from the preceding 
sentence. ‘And in what is any special change made by time?’ 
i.e. What has time alone to do with the changes of states? 


With rd yw) dp£dyeva supply ri or &a ri from rf a» ef above; cp. 12. 9. 
dad ris’ alriay (infra § 10). ‘And why should things which do not 
begin together change together ?’ 


&d viv’ alriay éx travrys els ray Aaxomxny peraBadrAK&: 5 12. ro. 
Aristotle unfairly criticizes Plato’s order as if it were meant to 
be an order in time. The same objection might be taken to his 
own use of the phrases perafad\ew and peraBaivew in Nic. Eth. 
viii. 10, where he talks as if states always ‘passed over’ into their 
opposites :—the ‘ passing over’ is logical, a natural connexion of 
ideas, not always historical. 


érs O€ rupavvides ob dAéyes ofr’ ei oras peraBoAn, ofr’ ef py foras, 13. 11. 
Sed tiv’ aitiav, nal els rroiay roXreiay. 

1) “He never says whether tyranny is or is not liable to revo- 
lutions, and if it is, what is the cause of them and into what form 
it changes ’—a condensed sentence in which eai is omitted before 
da viv’ alriay. els rroiay moXtreias, SC. €oras peraBoAn. 

2) It is also possible and perhaps better, with Bekker in his 
second edition, to place a comma after the second odre: oft’, ef yy 
€orat, da riv airiay, (It will be remembered that tyranny is the last 
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development of the Platonic cycle, and it is natural to ask ‘Why 
does not the cycle continue or return into itself?’) The meaning 
may then be paraphrased as follows: ‘He never says whether ( 
might be expected) tyranny, like other forms of government, 
experiences a change, or if not, what is the explanation of this 
inconsistency ?’ 


13.12. 1 Xapeddov. 

According to Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 2 Mdaller) Charillus, 2 
the name is also spelt in ii. 10. § 2, or Charilaus, as here, 
made himself tyrant during the absence of Lycurgus, who on his 
return to Sparta restored or introduced good order. The change 
which he then effected in the constitution of Sparta is called by 
Anistotle, who appears to follow the same tradition, a change 
from tyranny to aristocracy. 


12.12. év Kapynddn. 

Sc. rupapvis pereBader eis aporoxpariay, Yet he says in Book i& 
c. 11. § 2—‘that Carthage has never had a sedition worh 
speaking of, nor been under a tyrant,’ and a similar statement 
occurs in this chapter (§ 14). Cp. also vi. 5. § 9, rocotros d¢ roe 
rpéxov Kapynddmo: wodtrevdperos Didow xéxrnvra: rév Snow dei yap roc 
€xméumovres rou Snuou mpds ras wepwoiuxidas woovgw evxdpous «rd. TO 
avoid this apparent contradiction St. Hilaire conjectures Xadnpdon, 
a useless emendation of which there can be neither proof nor 
disproof; for we know nothing of the history of Chalcedon and 
not much of the history of Carthage. 

It might be argued that the text as it stands may refer to a 
time in the history of Carthage before the establishment of the 
aristocratical constitution described in BK. ii. c. 11, as he Says in 
this very passage of Lacedaemon, § 12, that it passed from tyranny 
into aristocracy. But such a violent supposition is hardly to be 
assumed in order to save Aristotle’s consistency. In § 1¢ infra, be 
calls Carthage a democracy. In ii. 11. § 5, he talks of it as 
having a democratic element. 


12.15.  drogov d¢ nai rd Gara dv0 mies civas ry OAtyapyuny, xAousios ae 
Werte, 
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Here as elsewhere Aristotle is really objecting to a figure of 
speech, Plat. Rep. iv. 422 E; viii. 551 D. It may be certainly 
said of a state which is governed by an oligarchy, with much more 
truth than of a timocracy or democracy, that it consists of two 
Cities. 

Bekker inserts «al in his 2nd Edition—doorevdépevor (xal) xararox- 12. 17. 
{éuevor, The addition makes no change in the sense. 


peraSdAdovorw ovbey paddoy ovderrore els Snpyov f eis GAny modreiay, 12, 18, 
Yet in iii. 15. § 12, Aristotle says that oligarchies passed into 
tyrannies and these into democracies. 
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aurn 3 éorly fy xadoval rues oAcyapyxiay, 1. 6. 
‘which they call oligarchy,’ is perhaps only an example of un- 
meaning pleonasm like the expression 6 xadovpevos dnp, Meteor. 
i. 3, 339 b. 33 ri rov xadovpévou yddaxros duc, Pol. i. 8. § 10. 
But it is also possible that Aristotle here uses the term in the wider 
sense in which he has previously spoken of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy as the two principal forms of government under which 
the rest are included (iv. 3. § 6). Cp. note on iv. 8. § 1. 


vy 8 dnayra ravra. 1. 9. 

‘ All the democratic elements of which he has spoken generally 
and is going to speak more particularly,’ i.e. election by lot, 
elections of all out of all, no property qualification, payment of 
the citizens (etc., see infra c. 2. § 5), ‘may exist in the same 
state.’ 


és dv pdvy 17 rrodtreig ravry petéxovras éAevbepias. 3.1. 
pereyovras, accusative absolute, or a second accusative after 
Adyew eldbaor, the subject and object being nearly the same. 


sour’ elyas Kat rédos, Kab Tour’ eivas 7d Sixacoy. 2. 2. 
‘ That is also the end, and that is the just principle.’ 


etrep TOU BovAou Svrog rd (yp. 3. 3. 
~2he MSS. vary between SovAcvorros and dovAav dyros. Supply 
gore or some weaker word than épyov. 


coupBddAerat ravry pis riy edevOepiay ry xara rd troy, 2. 4. 

‘The impatience of control passes into the love of equality; 
mankind are unwilling to be ruled and therefore they rule and are 
ruled in turn. Thus the two characteristics of freedom meet or 
coincide.’ 


vd Oscafew sayras cal éx wavrov. 2. 5. 

The old translator takes this as if he read 4 é. But we may 
Tetain «ai, regarding ¢x mdyrey as explanatory of the manner in 
which the whole people exercised their judicial functions by the 
election of smaller bodies out of their own number. 
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2.5. 1d Thy éxxAnciay xupiay civat wayrev, apyyy b€ pydepiay pyberes § on 
Odcytoreay } rey peyiorey xupiay, 

The passage as it stands in the MSS. [§ Gre GAcyiores § rae 
peyiorer xvpiay] gives no suitable meaning. It is possible 
correct it 1*) by placing the words § rév peyioree after wastes, oF 
2) by inserting 9 before re» peyiore» [Lambinus}. 


3.6. apxe» 
is used in the generic sense to include the adporos apxy of 
1. § 7. 


3.6. pebode rz xpo ravrns. 
Sc. iv. 6. § 5 and c. 15. § 13. 


3.7. rev dpyar ds crdyxn ovoocrety per’ GAAnAwy. 

i.e. the chief magistrates whom the law required to take the 
meals together. This, which is a regulation prescribed by Aris- 
totle in vii. 12. § 2, may be inferred to have been the general 
custom. 


3.7. ere éwady Sdyapyia cai yer: cai wAoUTy nai woideiq Spiferas «.7.X. 
The term oligarchy is here used nearly in the sense of aris- 
tocracy. Education cannot be said to be characteristic of oligarchy 
in the strict sense of the word. Cp. iv. 8. § 3. ‘The term 
aristocracy is applied to those forms of government which inchne 
towards oligarchy, because birth and education are commonly the 
accompaniments of wealth.’ 


2.8. dwi 8¢ réow dpyar rd pndepiay aldrov eivat. 
Sc. Snporudy Soxci elvoax. For the general power of the ancient 
magistrates cp. iii. 16.§ 1; v. 1. § 10, 11; c. 10. § 5. 


3.8.  ¢€€ dpxaias peraBorns. 

These words are translated in the text *‘has survived some 
ancient change’; they may also mean, though the expression is 
somewhat inaccurate, ‘have survived from the old state before the 
change.” For an example of such a ‘survival’ compare the 
custom at Epidamnus of the magistrates going into the assembly 
at elections, v. 1. § 10. 
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Ta pew ovy Kowwd vais Sqpoxparias Tait’ doriv. 2. 9. 

ravra, i.e. ‘election out of all, all over each, each over all, some 
payment for services, poverty, mean birth are in various degrees 
characteristic of all democracies.’ 


rd pnbey padrdov apyew rovs dwdpoug # rovs edrépous 2. 9. 

is the reading of all the MSS. except one, and is supported by 
Moerbek. The phrase is peculiar: ‘that the poor should no 
more have power than the rich’—we might expect rather ‘that 
the rich should no more have power than the poor. But 
Aristotle is speaking of democracy in the previous passage. It * 
has been suggested that we should transpose the words; for the 
confusion of efmopos and dropos (ii. 11. § 12, iii, 17. § 4, and 
v. 3. § 8) is common, and renders such a transposition not im- 
probable. But a sufficiently good meaning is elicited from the 
text as it stands. 


Td d€ pera rovro dropeiras mas Efoves rd icov, mérepov det rd rinyuara 8, 1. 

Beheiy xiAloug Ta Tov mevraxogiwy Kal Tods xiNlous Toov Bivacbas Tols 
wevraxociots, } ovy ovre dei rHévar ry ard rovro igéryra, GAAG Bredety 
péy ovres, freara ex tay wevraxociuwy toous AaBdvra Kal éx Toy yidiwv, 
rovrous kupious elva: rdv Staipdoewy xal ray dixacrnpiwy. 
_ The meaning of the first case (mérepoy dei ra rysqpora x.1.).) 
is that the five hundred men of property should have as many 
votes as the thousand; of the second case that the proportion 
between the rich and the poor being maintained (500 = 1000), the 
electors instead of voting directly should choose representatives in 
equal numbers and transfer to them all the electoral and judicial 
power. | 

xrioss is the dative after deAciv: ‘to distribute to or among the 
thousand the qualification of the 500.’ The clause which follows 
(xal . . . mevraxocios) is explanatory and illustrates the meaning. 
The qualification of the 500 is to be distributed among the 1000, 
and so the 1000 are equal to the 500. Others take the words 
with tcory duvacGa, placing a comma at deAciv, ‘and arrange the 
qualifications so that the votes of the 500 should be equal to those 
of the 1000, and the rooo equal to the 500.’ According to this 
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way of taking the passage, ra rysqmara rae werracesian is not park 


with xsAioss, Sc. wodiras, for which we should have expected uz 
rev xXiev. The irregularity is not continued in the next came. 

dedeiw péy cures. ‘We ought to distribute the qualification a 
this proportion, i.e. so that 1000 shall have together as macs 
500 have together; and carry out the principle by electing = 
equal number of representatives from both.’ In the previous az 
Aristotle supposes a direct election, in this an election throwmh 
representatives. 

The word dapécee» in this passage is doubtful. If genuine, i 
probably means the distribution of the citizens in classes or coms, 

like d&eAci» in the previous sentence (dAAa dkedety per obras x72.) 


3.4.  A€youcs yap es 6 re dy ddEn rois xAciont Ta” wWoliTae, Tour axe ba 
xuptop «.T.X. 

‘It is commonly said that the majority must prevail, bat im the 
majority the elements both of wealth and numbers have to b 
included. Suppose for example there are ten rich and twenty 
poor, six rich are of one opinion, fifteen poor of another. Five 
poor vote with the six rich, and four rich with the fifteen poor. 
When both are added up, then of whichever side the qualification 
exceeds, that is supreme.’ 

In the instance given, assuming the qualification of the poor to 
be half that of the rich then the votes of the side on which 

the poor have a majority= 4x 2+15= 23, 

the rich have a majority =6x2+5 =17, 

Majority of poor . . . 6 
The precise arithmetical expression which is given to an 
_ imaginary problem is rather curious. It is also remarkable that 
a the formula which is used seems applicable to timocracy rather 
| than to democracy, which is now being discussed. But here as 


elsewhere Aristotle is always trying to escape from democracy 
pure and simple. 


3.5.  dwordpuw ody 1d rinnua imepreives cvvapBpoupéver ayoripar dnarépen, 
ToUTO KUptoy. 
éxaréposs is the dative after dwepreive: and a pleonastic explanation 
| of droréper. 
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A¢yw Od mpeitny Gowep dy ris dedoe rovs Snyous’ BéeArioros yap Sypos 4. I. 
5 yeopyuds dorw, Sore nal roiv evdéxera: Sypoxpariav, Grou (7 Td 
wAnGos ard yewpyias } vouas. 

domep dy ris xd. is the explanation of rpérq», ‘I call it the first, 
meaning that which comes first in the classification of demo- 
cracies,’ because it is the best and most natural, implied in BeArwros 
yap dqpos. 

wouiy évdéxyera: Snuoxpariay. The commentators require the ad- 
dition of BeAriorny which may be supplied from BéAroros. Or 
Aristotle may mean, that you can have a democracy (though not 
commonly found to exist) among a rustic population, for that is 
the very best material of a democracy. 

dxd yeopyias } vopijs. Aristotle is here speaking not of nomadic 
tribes ‘cultivating their living farm’ (i. 8. § 6), who are far from 
being the most peaceable of mortals, not of an exclusively pastoral 
life at all (cp. § 11 infra), but of the tending of cattle as one of the 
ordinary pursuits of an agricultural population. 


dd per yap rd ph wodAhy ovalay txew doxodos, Sore pi) wodAdus 4, 2. 
dxxdnoid{ew® 3a 8¢ rd pi) Exe Tdvayxaia mpds rois épyos dvarpiBover xal 
ray adXorpioy oun émbupovor. 

It may appear strange that their being poor should be a reason 
why people do not desire the property of others. But though 
a little paradoxical the meaning is clear. Aristotle is describing a 
population which having little or no independent means, is ab- 
sorbed in labour, and can only obtain through their labour the 
necessaries of life ; they are patient as well as industrious, and too 
busy to covet the property of others. 


nav pi) peréyoos tis alpévews ray dpydy GAA tives alperoi Kata pépos 4, 4. 
éx savrwor, Govrep év Mavrweig, ; 

These words probably mean that a body of representatives 
elected the magistrates, this body consisting of persons elected in 
turn, or by sections out of all the citizens. A similar principle 
was adopted in the constitution of Telecles the Milesian (iv. 14. 

§ 4), in which the citizens were to deliberate by turns, as here they 
elect by turns. 
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nai dei vopifew cal rovr’ civas oynpd 1. Symoxparias, Gowep & Ma 
veig wor’ fy. 

So iv. 9. § 7, wodAol yap éyxepovos Adyeew dos Ogmoxparias oi 
[rijs Aaxedaipoviav wodireias| did 1rd Snpoxpariuad wodAd vie rife & 
Mantinea is to be counted as a democracy ‘after a fashion,’ a 
certain period of her history, because the electors to offices, altho: 
themselves a small body only, were elected by all, and because | 
whole people had the right of deliberating. Schneider thinks t 
the names of the magistrates mentioned in the treaty made betwe 
Athens, Argos, Mantinea and Elis, s.c. 420 (Thuc. v. 47), likew 
indicate a democratic form of government. But this is fanai 
That Mantinea was at that time a democracy may be more saf 
inferred from the alliance which she formed with Athens and Am 
Aristotle’s cautious language would lead us to suppose that t 
government of Mantinea, though not strictly speaking a dem 
cracy, wore the appearance of one, and was a form of governm 
which he himself greatly admired, being in name a democracy b 
in reality administered by its chief citizens. 


The chief magistrates are to be a select class possessing a hi 
qualification, but they will be controlled by the whole peop 
Thus the democratical constitution is supposed to be happi 
balanced. But it may be questioned whether a democracy whi 
has a supreme power in the assembly would be willing to elect 
magistrates from a privileged class. It may equally be doubte 
whether a great people like the Athenians would have submitt 
to the checks and artifices by which democracy is bridled. Sa 
theories of government look well in books, but they are ‘pape 
constitutions’ only. They may sometimes be realized in fl 
when events have prepared the way for them; but cannot | 
imposed as the behests of political philosophy on a relucta 
people merely with a view to their good. 


Bd 83) cal ovpepor dori ry wpdrepor pobeion Snpoxparig. 

& refers to what has preceded. ‘And because of the gene: 
contentment which is thereby secured, it is advantageous to Ud 
rural form of democracy to be allowed to elect officers and revi 
and judge’: a thought which is illustrated in what follows, § 6. 
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dpxew rovs émeeis Gvapaptitous dyrus. 4.7. 

Lit. ‘and they are blameless,’ ‘do no wrong, or taken in con- 
nexion with the preceding words, as in the translation, *‘are 
prevented from doing wrong.’ An example of a condensed 


sentence in which two thoughts are compressed into one. 


mpos 8€ rd xaracnevafew yewpydy roy Ojpyoy Trav re vdpov tives ror 4, 8. 
apa Tois woAAois Ketpevav Td Gpyaioy xpnowwor wadyres, ff rd dAws pu} 
é£eivas xextrijcOas mreiw yyy pérpou reds ff Grd Twos Témwou mpds 1d dotu 
nai chy wéduy. 

dré rwos rémov, ‘beginning from a certain place,’ reckoned in 
relation to the town. *If reckoning inwards, we must supply pj 
from pi éfeivac; if outwards, the force of pu is not continued. 

‘The law provided that no one should possess more than a 
certain quantity of land; or, if he did, it was not to be within a 
certain distance of the city; or, regarded from another point of 
view, it was to be beyond a certain distance from the city.’ In 
other words he was not to monopolize the valuable portions of 
the land (cp. Plato’s Laws, v. 739 foll.), which were to be dis- 
tributed among as many of the citizens as possible. 

dorv the city is more precisely defined by wéds, the Aeropolis, as 
at Athens, cp. Thuc. ii. 15. 


fore 3¢ Kai dy A€youow Ofvrou vépow elvas roovrdy re Suvduevos, Td pi) 4, g. 
Saveifecy cis re pépos THs brapxovens exdore xis. 

That is to say, a certain portion of the land could not be pledged, 
and was therefore always clear of incumbrances. In ancient as 
well as in modern times there were agricultural troubles ; and many 
plans were devised for securing the peasant proprietor against the 
money-lender. 


vow 8¢ det Bropbody Kal rp ’Aduraiowy wdue’ mpds yap & Aéyouer dor) 4, 9, 10. 
XpNowos. exeivos yap, xairep Syres wodAol xexrnuevos 8€ yaw driyqy, Spos 
mayres yewpyovow" Tinavras yap oby Shag tds Kroes, GAAd Kard TyAL- 
xavra pdpia siaspovyres Gor’ Exew SwepBdddNew rais ryunoecs nal rovs 
weéynras. 
diopbovv. ‘ Now, when through the want of an enactment such as 
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éxopeves, i.e. ‘in an order corresponding to their goodness or 
badness,’ gathered from BeAriorny xat sporny. 


Xetpov dei wAnOos ywpifer. 4.15. 
‘At each stage we shall exclude a population worse in kind 
than at the preceding stage.’ Thus the first and best kind of 
democracy excludes the class of rexsira: (and a fortior? of course 
all below them). The second excludes the 6jres, and so on till at 
last nobody remains to be excluded. For the analogous process 
in oligarchy, cp. infra c. 6. § 2, 3. 


& 3¢ Pbcipey cupBaiver xai ravrny nai ras dANas woXcrejas, eipytat mpo- 4, 16. 
Tepoy Ta sAeiora axeddy, 

Either the stress is to be laid upon «al ravrny, to which the words 
kai ras dAAas are subordinated, for other states have not been 
spoken of, ‘Most of the causes which are wont to destroy this like 
other states, have been already mentioned.’ Or, if the emphasis | 
on xal ras ddXas woXtreias is retained, the reference is to the causes 
of the destruction of states in bk. v. 

4 8¢.... «fpyrat. The connexion is, ‘But I need not speak of the 
causes which destroy states; for they have been already spoken of.’ 
For the absolute use of padAov cp. Plat. Phaedo 63 D, gnot yap 
GeppaiverGat padXov rovs diadeyopuevous. 


drray yap oixeiov rovro rp rotourp onup paddoy. 4. 16. 
The last word qualifies oixeioy: ‘ For all this admission of citizens 
is rather natural than alien to a democracy of this kind.’ 


Swep cureBy tis ordcews airtoy yevéoOas wepi Kupnmy. 4.17. 
émep=the violence of the democracy which was established after 
the overthrow of the royal power (Herod. iv. 161), about 460 
or 450 B.c., and was extended at a somewhat later period in the 
history of Cyrene. 


Krecodévns. 4. 18. 
Cp. Hdt. v. 69, os yap 8) rdv "A@nvatwy Bipov mpdérepoy amwopévoy 
rére wayra (al. lect. mdvrev) mpds tiv dwvrod poipay mpoceOnxaro, ras 
uAds perourdyace kat éroinge mdedvas €€ CAacadver, déxa re On pvdAdp- 
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xous ayti recotper ewoince, Séxa S¢ nai rous Onyous aarérepe €s vis 
guaAas. 


Cp. Schémann’s Antiquities of Greece, Engl. Transl, p. 336. 

The breaking up old divisions in an army and a state is not 
a mere change of names, but of traditions, customs, personal re- 
lations—to the ancients even of gods. The division of France into 
departments, the reorganisation of Italy and Germany, or, to take 
a minor instance, the recent redistribution of the English regiments, 
are modern examples of the manner in which such changes affect 
the habits of men or offend their prejudices. 


gor: 3° épyow . . . ueyeorow épyor. 

The repetition of épyor is awkward; but the general style of the 
Politics is not sufficiently accurate to justify us in omitting the word 
in either place. 


Bid dei, wepi Sv reBedpyrar mpérepor, tives cwmpias xal péOopal rae 
wokirevov, x TOUTeY weipagba: KaTacKevalew THY aodaAcasy. 

3d because of the instability of states; the words wepi de rebeo- 
pra: mpérepoy are either omitted or altered by those who change the 
order of the books. 

The clause rives oernpia is the explanation of wepi Ss, and is 
resumed in éx rovres. 


nai depdvrey wpds Td Kowdr, 

These words are an explanation of ra» caradicafoperer, ‘ of those 
who are condemned, and so bring money into the public treasury,’ 
not voluntarily, but by the penalties which they incur, 

Cp. Cleon in Aristoph. Knights (923): 

Beooes cyoi adn» dixnr, 

isovuperos rais éaopais. 

éy® yap €s rovs s\ovcious 

orevow o Saws dy eyypagys. 
dei srocety OAiyas exxAnoias. 

Cp. iv. 14. § 4. 


G0psa xp7) darépew rois andpos, padtora pév, ct TS Sivvarar rogoires 
BBpoilLewv Scov els yydiov xrjcw. 
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aépéa, ‘in lump sums,’ opposed to the piecemeal method of doling 
out money which he had been describing above. 

ef ris, indefinite ‘if we can only collect.’ 

dvvarat, SC. dOpdéa d:avéneww. The MSS. vary between a6poifev and 
avvabpoifev. Bekker’s emendation aépoi{ew is unnecessary. 


éy d¢ rouTy. 5. 9. 

‘In the meantime,’ i.e. until the poor have all received their 
share they should be assisted by the rich, who should pay them for 
attending the assembly. 


dduepevous ray paraloy Aeroupytar. 5. 9. 
They being excused from those services which are useless. 
Cp. v. 8. § 20. 


For Tarentum, see Miiller’s Dorians (iii. 9. § 14), who sug- 5. 10. 
gests without any proof that the words xowd mowusres ra xrqpara 
refer only to the ager publicus. Compare ii. 5. § 8, where 
Aristotle describes the Lacedaemonians as using one another’s 
horses and dogs in common. 


ort 8€ rovTo rowjoas Kai THS Abris Apyxis pepiovras, TOs wey KANpw- GB. IT. 
Tods rovs 3° aiperovs. 

See note on text. 

dpxis is a genitive of respect, assisted by pepi{ew. ‘ Either there 
may be two sets of offices, filled up the one by lot and the other 
by vote, or the same office may be filled up sometimes by lot and 
sometimes by vote.’ 

rovs péy KAnpwrovs, SC. dpxovras. Either the accusative imme- 
diately follows mocjoa, or is in apposition with rovro; or some word 
like xa6tordvras is to be supplied from pepi{orras. 

The people of Tarentum elected to some of their offices by vote 
and to some by lot; the same result might have been attained if they 
had divided each office, and filled up the vacancies alternately by 
vote and by lot. 


was Set havepoy dx rovrav. 6. I. 
With 8¢i, caracxevafew from the previous sentence, or some similar 
word suitable to the construction, has to be supplied. 
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The oligarchy find themselves outnumbered and overmatched 7, 2, 3. 
by the light-armed troops. The remedy for this evil is to combine 
a light-armed force of their own with their cavalry and heavy- 
armed. 


yoy yey oy Grou ToLovToy TOAL TAHOds doTw, Gray BSiacT@or, woAAdKis 7. 2. 
dywvifovra: yeipe. 

The change in the nominatives is observable, ‘When the two 
parties (AjOos xal efropa) fall out, the rich (edropo:) are often 
worsted in the struggle.’ 


ddppaxoy . . . orparryar. 12: 
‘A remedy such as military commanders employ.’ 


tauTy 8 emxparovorw. 7. 3. 
The antecedent of ravrp, ‘in this way,’ is not clear. It appears 
to mean (as we gather from the context) ‘by their superior 
flexibility’—sc. 3:4 rd Wodrdy ri» dvvauey elvar. 


duxexpipevous 8€ ex rraikey aOAnras elvas avrots ray Epyor. 7. 3- 
Lit. ‘and that persons selected out of boys [thus trained] should 
themselves become actual light-armed warriors.’ The opposition 
Of éxxexpipevous 8¢€ tO eri pév dvras véous implies that the persons 
selected had passed the stage of youth. For a@Anrds ray tpyov 
cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 543 B, d@Anras mrodépov. 


év MagcaXGg, 7. 4. 
See note on v. 6. § 2. 


xarackevd(ey Ti Tey KOLO 7.6. 
should be taken generally of some permanent work, to erect 
some public building or monument. 


rad Anppara yap (nrovow ovy Frrov fh rhy rysny. 7.7. 
Cp. Eth. viii. 16. § 3, ob yap gorw Aya xpnuari{erOa dx ray Kower 
kai ripac Bas. 


The plan of this book, which is for the most part a repetition 8. 
of Book iv., here abruptly breaks down. For though democracy 


: mene, OO 


8. 8. 


8. 10. 
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and oligarchy are fully discussed, nothing is said of other fon 
of government, notwithstanding the intention expressed at te 
beginning of the book, c. 1. § 2, of considering ‘the modes d 
Organisation proper to each form of government.’ 


Spisrow pév ovr emyschea Ter Grayxaiaw 9 wepi vas ayepas, of 5 ta 
Tésw arrynaiee, SC. 1) exyseheme; OF *2) dpyee, Cp. supra § 1, 


pera 8 ravrqy €xouern per ayayeauorary b¢ cyedow cai yaXererery Te 
apxer cory 1 wept Tas updfes ray carabuecberrey aai rey uponiepow 
xara tas éyypadds. 

wpafes is here used generally to include execution of sentences 
passed on criminals, and exaction of debts from public debtors. 

raw sporibeperey appears to mean those whose names, having 
been first entered on the register as defaulters or criminals (am 
ras éyypapas), are publicly posted up. Cp. infra § 10, wep ras 
spobtces raw dvayeypapperey: and Plato Laws 784 D where the in- 
corrigible are to be written up (avayeypappéros) and deprived of 
citizenship. 


Kai wpafeer p11) yryroperen, 
SC. xowerety aduvaroy GAAnAors. 


ere 8 Ema wparrecOa: wai ras apyas rds re GAXasS eai ras Tov ww 
paddop ras véas, cai ras trey éveotétew érépas caradicacdons érépay cm 
THY Kparropérny, olov doturdpous ras wapd Te» Gyoparduey, rds dé wape 
Tourer érepous. 

‘Moreover, in some cases, the magistrates too should execute 
the sentence; and there should be fresh magistrates to execute 
the sentences on fresh offences; but in the case of old or existing 
offences (rév éveorerer Opposed to réy €or) ONE Magistrate should 
condemn, another should exact the penalty; for example, the 
wardens of the city should exact the fines imposed by the wardens 
of the agora.’ 


With ras ray vewv and ras ray evectroror supply dixas. 





4 
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rd 3¢ epi mavrey rovs airovs wohepious maou. 8. 11. 
Sc. swovet understood from dréxOeay exer deriv. 
&d BéArcov nal ravrny xwpifer, nai Td oddiopa (yreiy nal mepi 8, 12. 
raurny. 
rd odducopa, ‘the suitable or appropriate device.’ The correction 
rt odgucpa, which is supported by the expression day py re copl{eovras 
(ii. 5. § 19), is unnecessary and feeble. Such an idiomatic use 
of the article is not unknown in English: e.g. ‘to find out the 
way’ or ‘the proper way of making the office less unpopular.’ 
Kal wepi raurny, SC. riy duAdrroveay. ‘About this as well as 
the last case,’ i.e. the case of the jailor and the executioner, as 
well as of the judge and the executioner. 


rotavrat 8 elev ai re wept rHy huAakyy THs wodews, Kai Goas rdrrovra: 8. 14. 
mpos Tas moepuxas xpelas. | 

The optative here would seem to require a», which is inserted 
by Bekker in his second edition, or ele» may be altered into 
elor. 


rd 8€ way ev Tt TOUTW eoTiy elBos emipedeias wodepixer, 8. 15. 
The order of the words is rd d€ may el8os rovrey early év rs eldos 
dmipeXeias moAquxay. Bekker, in his 2nd edition (after Lambinus), 
reads émuueAeca, a change which is unnecessary. 


xat mpoceuOuvovcay. 8. 16. 
‘And which in addition audits them.’ 


} yap avr} modAaais exes rd TEAS Kal ri elodopdr. 8.17. 
The connexion proves that the latter words can only mean 
‘the final ratification and the introduction of measures.’ 


éxopemn 8€ ravrns 9 mpds ras Gucias apwpiopém tas Kowds macas, ooas 8. 20. 
py trois lepevow drodidocw 5 ydpos, dAX’ amd ris xowns éorlas €xoucrs rip 
reuny. 

Either 1)* the words éxeivots dao, or 2) al Gvoias must be supplied 
before ¢youcs. 

Aristotle is opposing the priests, who perform the ordinary sacri- 
fices assigned to them by law, to the great officers of state, who 
offer sacrifice at the public hearth of the city. 
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8.20.  «adovor 3° of perv dpyovras «rd. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13. 


8.21.  émdAoyiwopors. 

Audits by the officers called Acyorai (cp. § 16). B 
to distinguish them from ¢ferdoes since Aristotle (supr 
that Acyorai and éferacrai are only different names fi 
Officers. 


BOOK VII. 


Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 ff.) has drawn 1-8. 
attention to the peculiar style of the opening chapters (1, 2, 3) of 
this book, which he supposes to be taken from some Aristotelian 
dialogue. (See Essay on Structure of Aristotelian Writings.) 
The passage is certainly remarkable for a flow and eloquence 
which are not common in Aristotle. But though rare, there are 
other traces of grace and elevation of style to be discovered in 
the Politics: e.g. in the discussion about education (viii. c. 3-5), 
where the writer seems to derive inspiration from his subject; 
in the introduction to the criticism on the forms of government 
ii. c. 1; parts of ii. c. 5, especially § 11, are easy and flowing ; the 
descriptions of the middle class citizen iv. c. 11; of the tyrant 
v.c. 11; and of the city vii. cc. 11, 12, are graphic and striking. 
There are also several passages in the Nicomachean Ethics as well 
as many fine expressions in which beauty of style shines through 
the logical analysis, e.g. Eth. i. 10. § 14; c. 10. § 12, dpos de 
wal . . peyaddwuxos; ix. 4. § 3-6: x. 8. § 7, 8. If we could 
suppose these passages to be a fair sample of any complete 
writing of Aristotle, we could better understand why his style was 
so highly praised by Cicero (Acad. ii. 38), and other writers, 


ddnkov ydp dvros rovrov xal ryy dpiorny dvayxaioy ddndov elva . 1. 
woXtreiay. 

‘For the best life may be expected to show us the best 
state.’ 


Gpiora yap mparrey mpoonxes rous dpiora moXtrevopevous dx tav Swap- 1. 1. 
XSvTev avrois, day un Tt ylyvyrat mapadcyoy. 

éx ray imapxévrey is to be taken closely with woAsrevopévous. Not 
‘they lead the best life, as far as their conditions of life admit, 
who are governed in the best manner :’ but ‘they lead the best 


* —- _ ae =, J 
hs Ata He a ee a 
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aydpias x.T.2. . L 4. 
The virtues here mentioned are the four cardinal virtues of 
Plato (Rep. iv. 428), who calls ¢pémors by the term copia, making 
no such distinction between copia and ¢dpdmars as Aristotle after- 
wards introduced (Nic. Eth. vi.). 


rovs iArdrous ¢idous. | 1. 4. 
gidous is bracketed by Bekker in his second edition. But why 
object to the pleonasm in a rhetorical passage? 


GAAG raira péy Acydpeva Gowep rdvres dy avyyxwpnceay, diapépovra: 2 1. 5. 
éy T@ woo@ Kai rais Urepoxais. 

éonep is bracketed* by Bekker in his second edition, but without 
reason. If retained it may either be construed with a» ovyxwpyoeay, 
‘as all would agree in these things the moment they are uttered, 
so on the other hand they differ’ etc.; or éa0mep may be a quali- 
fication of mdyres, ‘in a manner every one’ (Schlosser, Bonitz s.v.). 


Scapeporra & ev rp woop xal rais vrepoyais. 1.5. 
Cp. infra § 8, xara riy tmepoyiy ivmep elAndhe didoraow. 


‘Virtue can never be in excess, and he who has the most virtue 1. 5-13. ' 
is the best of men and the happiest; for happiness consists in 
virtue provided with sufficient means or instruments of good action ; 
and this principle applies equally to individuals and to states, and 
is the foundation both of ethics and of politics.’ 


The proof that external goods are inferior to the goods of the 1.6, 7. 
soul is twofold: 

1) dud rév épywr, from the fact that the former are acquired by 
the latter and not vice versd. 

2) xara rév \éyow oxomovpévos, from reason, i.e. the nature of 
things, because external goods, being an instrument, have a limit; 
of the goods of the soul there is no limit. 

On the antithesis of facts and reason and the connexion between 
them in Aristotle, cp. note on i. 5. § 1. 


tiv dé mepi puxny éxacrov dyabav, dowmep dv SwepBdddy, rogorre 1. 7, 
paddAoy xpnotpoy evar, 


en eee ie ee ee] 


« _—-_ =e pat et ~ 


—<_ =m: Re 


1.8. 


1. 9. 
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Yet this is only true of the goods of the soul in their an 
general sense; a man cannot have too much justice, or wisdr, 
or intelligence, but he may have too much memory or too mat 
imagination, and perhaps even too much courage or liberality. 
He cannot have too much of the highest, but he may have we 
much of the lower intellectual and moral qualities. Cp. Ets 
ii. 6. § 17 where Aristotle, after defining virtue as a protege, 8 
careful to explain that it is also an dxpérns. 


SAws re SyAov ws axorovbeiy Gnooper ry» aAeow vay apiotw cure 
mpayparos mpos GAAnAa xara ri» vwepoxny, Hwwep eltAnde Sidon 
dv hapey airas evar dcabéces ravras. 

The general meaning of this passage is simple enough ‘I 
one thing is superior to another, the best state of that thing 
superior to the best state of the other.’ But an awkwardnes # 
caused by the insertion of d&doracw, after the relative gre 2 
apposition with twepoyy». ‘According to the excess or intewl 
which exists between the different states of things.” The subject 
of etAnpe is the antecedent of d», i.e. spdypera, supplied from 
dxdorov mpayparos. 

Bekker, following the old translation ‘sortita est,’ reads eugr 
for «Ande in his second edition. The change makes no ral 
difference in the sense. 


ére O€ rhs Wuxns evexey ravra wehucey aipera cal Sei wdvras aipaete 
Tous eU dpovouvras, GAA’ ovK exetvow Evexey THY Wuyxny. 

Cp. Matth. xvi. 26, ri yap adeAnOncera: dvOpewos cay rive ciope 
Grow xepSnoy rHy S€ Yuxny avrov (nprwdy ; 

paprupe te Oep xpeopevors. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 14. § 8, Ad 6 cds det play wat deriv yon 
Oovay’ ov yap pdvoy xunceas corw evepyera GAAd cai dewnoias cal § 
padAop ev npepia cory h ey xunoen: also Ib. x. 8.§ 7, Sore § rev be 
éwipyea, paxapiirnrt diagépovoa, Gewpyrixy dy em: and Metaph x 
c. 7, 1072 b. 26, 9 yap vou évépyea (wn, exeivos 8¢ (sc. db Beds) 4 oy 
yea’ evepyea 8€ 9 Kad airny éxeivou (wn dpiorn wai dideos. 

€xopevoy 8 cori cai rey avrey A\dywv Geduevow mai wdru cudaipere @ 
épiomy eivat xai mpdrrougay Kahds. 
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The words npdrrovoay cad&s may be taken either with evd8aipora 
or with rj» dplormy. Either 1)* ‘the happy state is that which is 
(morally) best, and which does rightly’: or 2) ‘the happy state and 
that which does rightly is the best’: or 3) (and this though not the 
only allowable rendering of the passage probably has the most 
point) ‘the best state and that which acts rightly is happy, as 
God has been said to be happy in the previous sentence. The 
last words mparroveay xahés are ambiguous, including both our own 
‘doing well,’ and ‘faring well.’ The argument is that as God is 
happy in his own nature so the state can be happy only so far 
as it partakes of virtue or wisdom. 


avipia 8¢ wddews xa Buasoovvyn cal ppdynois Thy abthy gee Suvayuy xa) 1. 12. 
popdry, Sy peracxey exaotros ray dvOpanev Atyerat dixaos xai Ppdmpos 
nal cdper. 

Thy auripy Suva, SC. éxeivors, to be supplied before &» peracyer, 
‘with that power or force which each man partakes of when he is 
called just and temperate and wise.’ Cp. for construction supra § 8. 

Bekker, in his second edition (after Coraes), inserts «al cwdpo- 
avn after ppdéynots, and dvdpeios nal before dixaos to make the 
passage symmetrical ; but there is no reason to expect this exact 


symmetry. 


érépas ydp €or epyov oyohig ravra. L. 13. 
Lit. ‘For this is the business of another time of leisure,’ or ‘ of 
another time when we shall be at leisure,’ or*, ‘of another dis- 
cussion.’ Yet he returns to the subject at the beginning of the 
next chapter. The word ocxoAq is translated ‘discussion’ in this 
passage by Stahr, and so explained in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
It is found in this sense in the Laws of Plato, 820 C, and perhaps 
in Arist. Polit. v. 11. § 5. 


émi ris viv peOddou. 1. 14. 
‘Enquiry,’ rather than ‘treatise.’ No reference is made in the 
Politics to the whole work as a book. 


It has been already said, c. 1.§ 11, not exactly that the happiness @, 1. 
of the state is the same as that of the individual, but that they can 


2. 3. 


2. 4. 


2. 5. 


2. 6. 
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be shown to be the same by the same kind of arguments; al 
again, § 13, the best life for both is declared to be the ite d 
virtue, furnished sufficiently with the means of performing virteos 
actions ; and in § 14 he proposes to defer matters of controwm 
for the present. But at the beginning of the second chapter, af 
he were dissatisfied with his conclusion, he resumes the question, 
which has been already in a manner briefly determined, and as # 
he had forgotten the intention to defer it. There appears to bes 
latent incongruity even in this rhetorical passage. 

It has been thought by Susemihl that c. 1. § 11, éydpeven & cori 
Tay avTay Adyor Sedueroy «.r.A. is another form of what follows, and 
that if c. 1. § 11, 12 be omitted the connexion of c. 1 and cz 
would be restored. But the similarity of § 11, 12 in c. 1 withc: 
is not very close ; and the difference of style in the two chapts 
remains as striking as ever. 

The analogy of the individual and the state is drawn out x 
length in the Republic of Plato, iv. 435 ff. 


etre wacw Gyros aiperou xowavely wOhews etre kai Tigi pep py res Ui 
wAciorots, 

‘Whether it be a democracy or a timocracy.” The remark 5 
parenthetical, and is not further expanded. 


énet 8€ rijs woAtrucys Stavoias nai Gewpias rovr’ éoriv Epyow, cAd' o ti 
epi éxagror alperdy, jpeis 8€ Tadtyy mponpnucda wu viw one wo, dan 
pv wdpepyov dy ein touTo 8 epyor ris peOddou ravrns. 

rautny, SC. oxeyiw wodsrucjy Supplied from woAsriaHs. 

éxewvo, Sc. the question, ‘which is the more eligible life ?’ 

rovro, sc. the question, ‘ which is the best state?’ Cp. Nic. Eh 
i. 2. § 8. 


auquoBnreiras . . . wérepov 6 wodirixds cai mpaxrixds Bios aiperis § pad- 
Aov 6 Travrey rey exrds droAeAvupevos, oloy Oewpyrixds ras. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 7, where the relative value of the two kinds of 
life is fully discussed. 


dvayen ydp tov re ev dpovourra mpos roy BeAtio crowds ouprarresée 
cal ror aOperwy exacroy cal Kown THY soXtreiay, 
Yet Aristotle does not show how the two lives of action and 
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contemplation are to be transferred to the sphere of politics, the 
parallel which he sets over against them in this passage being only 
- the life of the tyrant and the life of the private individual. At § 16 
he opposes the state in activity to the state in isolation; and this 
is perhaps the half-expressed contrast which is floating before his 
mind. 


yopifovar 3 ol pew rd raw méAas dpxew Seororus pév yryvdpevoy per’ 2. 7. 
adiias rids eivat Tijs peyiorns, moAirina@s 3é Td pév Gdixoy ov« eye, duwd- 
Siow Be Zyeww ry mepi airdv einpepia. 

€purrddtov 8¢ yew, ‘to contain an impediment.’ The article may be 
supplied, if necessary from rd peév ddexov. 


Sonep év Aaxedaipon xai Kpnty mpds rovs mohepous ovvréraxras oxeddv 2. 9. 
¥ re wadeia xai rd roy vopoyv rANOos. 

Cp. Plato’s Laws, bk. i. 630 ff., where the principle that the laws 
of nations should have some higher object than success in war is 
energetically maintained, and for the approval of these sentiments 
by Aristotle, supra, ii. 9. § 34. 


cabarep év Kapxndéu act rév éx roy xpixwy kdopov AapBdvew. 2. 10. 

It may be instructive and is certainly amusing to remark that 
William de Moerbek either reading xpivwy from xpivoy, ‘a lily,’ or 
confusing xpivwy and xpixey, translated ‘ lilia.’ 


év O€ ExvOas ovx efjy wivew ev dopry riwi oxupoy mepipepdpevoy rp ZB, 11. 
pnbéva arexraykdrs modépov. 

Cp. Hdt iv. 66, where it is said that once in every year the 
governor of each district mixes a bowl of wine from which those 
only may drink who have captured enemies. 

The accusative oxidov mepipepduevoy may be regarded as an 
accusative absolute, assisted by the verb of cognate signification, 
‘when the cup was brought round.’ 


Here is a beginning of national and international morality. The 2. 12-18. 
question whether the contemplative or the practical life is the superior 
was discussed in Nic. Eth. x. c. 7, but entirely with reference to the 
individual. In this passage an analogous question is raised con- 
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rois yap Spoloss rd addy nat rd dixasoy dv TH péper. 3. 5. 

Either 1) ‘For equals to share in the honourable is just,’ or 2)* 
‘For to equals the honourable and the just consists in all having a 
turn.’ 


évdéxerat yap Kara pépn Kal TOUTO cupPaivecy, 3. 9. 
xal rovro==otx dxpaxreivy; Or rather some positive idea which is to 

be elicited from these words. ‘There may be in a state internal 

as well as external activity.’ 


Spoiws 8¢ rovro tmdpyet kai xa’ évos drovoiy ray avOperer. 3. 10. 
‘Like the state the individual may be isolated, yet he may have 
many thoughts and powers energizing within him.’ 


oxoAR yap dy b beds €yos xadas nal was 6 kdopos ols ov« eloly éfwrepixal 3. 10. 
apages mapa rds olxeias ras avray. 

ie. ‘were happiness not possible in isolation.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 
4. § 4, tye yap nal viv 5 beds rayabdy dX’ dv or: mor éoriv; ib. x. 8. 
§ 7, quoted supra, c. 1. § ro. 


nal rois dvOpémos, 3. 10. 
There is no reason for bracketing these words as Bekker has 

done in his second edition; =‘mankind generally.’ Cp. supra 

c. 2. § 17, where médeas are joined with yévos avOparev. 


wept auTé@y. 4.1. 


‘About these general questions.’ 


sept ras EAKNag srodsreias x.7.d. 4.1. 
‘Other than the best.’ These words seem most naturally to 
refer to Books iv, v, and vi, and are therefore inconsistent with 
the altered order of the books. It is impossible to believe with 
Hildenbrand and Teichmiiller that Book ii. in which Aristotle 
treats not of different forms of government, but of certain theoretical 
or historical constitutions, furnishes a sufficient antecedent for these 
words. (See Susemihl’s note, 749, vol. ii. p. 180.) 


_ wep ris peAdovons kat edyhv cuverrdva riews. 4.1. 
Compare iv. 1. § 3, dare d9Aoy dre cai rodtrelay rs abrys dotiv emcornans 
Thy dpiotny Oewpnoa: ris éort, cal rola tts dy odca padtor’ ein Kar’ evxny, 
S$ 2 
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pnderos eusodi{ovros raw cards. Aristothe appears to start with ; 
sideration of the perfect state; but m attempting 1% descr 
conditions of it he seems to forget his higher purpose. Un 
may be supposed that the Politics is an unfimished work. 


4.3. = eny olxeiay UAny. 
=ras iwobions, the conditions mentioned im § 1. 


4.5. dori yap rt cai wddews Epyor, Gove Tip Ovvaperyw TouTe palsot’ am 
ravrny olnréoy eivas pcyioryy, olow ‘Ixwocparyy ota GrOpewow ahi’ 
elvas pciles pnoeey dy ris rou dkacépovros ara ro peyebos rou capa 

‘That city is the greatest, not which is numerically large 
which is best adapted to its end; just as Hippocrates is great 
as a man but as a physician, than somebody else who is 
The great city must have the qualities suited to a city, j 
the great Hippocrates must have the qualities, not of a tal 
but of a physician. It is the accident of a city that it is poy 
just as it is the accident of Hippocrates that he is tall. 


4.8,9. 6 86 Alay imepBaddrov dpibpds ob Bivara peréxew rdfews* Geias 
Touro Surduews epyoy, yris nal réde ouréxes rd wa ewe td ya 
mdrnbe nai peytOer ciwbe yiverGar. 3:4 al wduy hs pera peyeOous 6 
Spos tmdpyxet, ravrny eivat cadXiorny avayeaios. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘The divine power which 
together the universe can alone give order to infinity. For | 
consists in number and magnitude; wherefore that city in 
magnitude is combined with the principle of order is to be de 
the fairest.’ 

In this and similar passages we may note mingling 
Pythagorean fancies, a true sense that proportion is the first pri 
of beauty. Cp. Metaph. xii. 8. § 26, 1074 b. 1, wapadd8ora: 8¢ wa, 
dpxale al rapwaaiwr dy piGov oxnpars xaradeheppera rois dorep 
Beal ré elow obros kal mepedxer Td Oeiov ryy SAny iow ra 3 Aocwa pw 
f2y wpochxrat rpds riw rebd rev wodhay Kai mpds THy cis Tovs wdyc 
vd cuphdpor ypiow. 

roiro refers to rdfews, but is neuter because it is attracte 
por, 

6 AexGels Epos, ‘the above-mentioned principle,’ sc. etragia. 
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8.5 mperny pév eivar wow dvaycaiov ry éx rocovrou mAnGous 5 mparov 4. 11. 
whnbos abrapxes wpds Td ed (hv cori Kata Thy TwokiTiRhy Kowwwviay. 
&d refers not to the clause immediately preceding but to the 
principal idea of the sentence, contained in the words dpoiws 8€ xai 
mors, ) pev €£ Sriyor Alay ovx abripens «1A. Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 10. 
' § 3, ofre yap éx dca dvOparay yevur’ dy wdds, off’ dx Bena pupiadwr Ere 
worss €oriy, 
| mpamy and mparov. ‘We then first have a state when we first 
have a sufficient number.’ mparov may be either adjective or 
adverb. 
kata ry molsrixyy kowoviay. ‘A good life according to the require- 
ments of the political community,’ i.e. the life of a freeman and 
citizen. 
eivas pelle modu. 4. 12. 
pei{o is unnecessarily bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 
The point is as follows: ‘There may be also a greater city than 
is required by the limit of self sufficiency, but this increase is not 
unlimited.’ He has said above (§ 4) ‘that the more numerous 
city is not necessarily the greater,’ but in this case it is or may be. 


eal yap al mpages ths nodews TOV pev dpxdvrwy, Ta” 8 dpyoperwy. 4.12. 
The spdfes, or actions of a state, are the actions of two classes 
which act upon each other, the governors and the governed. Cp. 


1. 5. § 3, Swou d€ rd perv dpe rd 3 Gpxerat éori re rovrewy Epyov. 


GyayKatov yvwpifew ddAndovs. 4. 13. 
Cp. Plat. Laws v. 738 D, E, of peifov ovdev médec ayabdy if ywopipous 
airous (SC. rovs moNiras) airois evar, “Orov ydp uy pas dAAndos éoriv 
GAAnAwv €v Tois Tpdros GANG oxéros, ofr dy riuns rhs afias ott’ apyav 
obre Sixns more tis Ay ris mpoonxovans opbas rvyxavot. 


dnArov rolvvy ds obrdés €ort méAews Gpos dptoros, 7 peyiorn rov mdnOous 4, 14. 
imepBodrn mpos avrdpxecay (wns evovvorros. 

This is a condensed sentence, meaning ‘the largest number 
which can be seen at once, and at the same time suffices for the 
purposes of life.’ Aristotle wishes to combine péyebds rm with 
eivopia. Cp. Poet. 7, 1451 a. 3, Gore det xaddrep eri Trav copdrwy 
nal éxi rey (gov eyew pév péyebos, rovto 8¢ edovvorrop elvas. 


. RE” | OSE aie my 


5. 3, 4. 


5. 4. 
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€A\covras, 
like the English word ‘draw, is used neutrally, ‘those who 
draw or pull to either extreme.’ 


The paragraph—ré & eidos .. . . eiwapandysoro»—is ill arranged: 
it may be analysed as follows: ‘The city should be difficak of 
access to enemies, and easy of egress to the citizens ; the whok 
territory should be seen at a glance (for a country which is easy 
seen is easily protected): it should be well situated both in regard 
to sea and land. Herein are contained two principles: 1) the one 
already mentioned, about inaccessibility to enemies and convenience 
to friends: to which may be added 2) a second principle, that the 
situation should be adapted to commerce.’ 

The words dei yap... . dwdvree are a repetition of the words n 
3 etovvonroy 1d ebBogOnroy civas Taw yepay EoTiv. 


cis pév 5 AexOeis Spos, 
SC. wepi rou eious ris xepas. 


ere 8€ ris wept Evda vAns, edy ef rwa GAAnw épyaciay % xapa Tyee 
Kexrnpémy Toauryy, evmapaxdpicroy. 

ris vAns dependent on eiwapaxdusotow=eb Zyoucay wpés rip comply : 
rys wept €vAa vAns either 1) wood (iAn) which is used as timbe, 
or 2) timber which is used as material (vAy). 


The echo of these antimaritime prejudices is heard in Cicero, 
who discusses the subject at length in his De Republica, Book 
li. cc. 3 and 4. 


nal Ti» woAvarOperiay, 
SC. dovpdopor eivat dacw. 


Gre pew ovy, ei Tata pH cupPaives, x.T.X. 
‘That however, if we could get rid of these evils, there would be 
an advantage in a city being connected with the sea is obvious’ 


airy yap €usropuny, dAd’ ob ros dAdo Sei elvas ray wd, 
‘Like the individual (i. 9. § 14) the city may receive what sh 
absolutely needs, but is not to import and export without limit’ 
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Aristotle would restrain foreign trade as much as possible, not 
because he aims at exclusiveness, but because he dislikes the 
moneymaking and commercial spirit. 


emel 3¢ xal viv dpepev rrodAais birdpxov cai xwpats nal mdédeorw érivea 6. 5. 
nal Aipévas evuas xeineva mpds ri» wow, Sore pyre rd avd wipew doru 
pyre méppw diay, dAAG KparetoGas reixecs xal rosovros GAAos épvpacs, 
davepdy ws ef pdv ayabdy te cupBaiver yiyverOas dia tis Kowwvias abray, 
tmdp£es 17 médes rovro 1rd ayabdy, el 8€ re BraBepdv, purdgacbas pddcor 
rois rdpos hpafovras xai dcopifovras rivas ob Set xai rivas émiployerOas dei 
spos adAnAovs. 

In this passage wnapyoy the reading of the MSS. has been 
altered into 1) trdpye» by Schneider and by Bekker in his and 
Edition; and also 2) into trdpyxorra, in the latter case with the 
omission of «ai. The alteration, though probable, is not necessary ; 
for éysépor may be supplied with tzapyow from the preceding 
sentence, the plural words émivea xal Aywévas being taken in appo- 
sition as an epexegesis. ‘But now-a-days there are many cities 
and places in which such a mart exists, [containing] docks and 
harbours conveniently situated in relation to the city; and as is 
obvious, whatever evil there may be is avoided and the good 
secured, when they are placed at a moderate distance, but com- 
manded by walls and similar fortifications.’ 

The inland position of the ancient Greek cities, as Thucydides 
(i. 7) remarks, was due to the prevalence of piracy. Their ports 
were added later, as the Piraeus at Athens, Nisaea at Megara, 
Cenchreae and Lechaeum at Corinth, Cyllene at Elis, Gythium at 
Sparta, Nauplia at Argos, Siphae at Thespiae, Notium at Colo- 
phon, etc. 

xpareiaOas = to be controlled or held in check by. 


el pév yap tyepovixdy cai wodutixdy (yoeras Biov. 6. 7. 
iryepovuxdy, like Athens or Sparta in the days of their greatness, 
v.7.§ 14. The alteration of modw«dy into modepedy in Bekker’s 
2nd edition is quite unnecessary. For moAsrixds Bios, applied to 
@ City, cp. ii. 6. § 7, ef det ray drew Cy Biov modsruxay. 


modXas yap éxnAnpovos rpinpes [ol ‘Hpaxdedra]. 6. 8. 
Cp. Xen. Anab. v. 6. § 10, roAAd ydp éort mola é» ‘Hpaxkeig. 


1: a 


ee 


6. 9. 


7. 3. 
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nai wodeee, 

wodcos, if genuine, is a difficult word. It may be taken in the 
sense of ‘ports like the Piraeus’*; or closely connected with 
pivey of ‘cities in relation to their harbours,’ cp. supra, c. 5.§3. But 
neither of these explanations is satisfactory. “The word has bea 
bracketed by Bekker in his second edition and is probably corp 
The conjectural emendations éemueier (Coraes), ¢pcropies (Schmad) 
wepxokies (Broughton) are not fortunate; wsAcisee might also be 
suggested (cp. supra, § 6). But it is more probable’ that some 
words have been accidentally transposed and that we should read 
wEpi piv ovy xepas Kai wdAcwy [Or woAews] cai Acuerew x7. OF, wep pw 
ovy wodcey [or mdAcws| cai xepas «.1 A. 


Ta pev Ev TOis WuXpoig TOWNS €Ory cai Ta wepi THY EDpewer. 

According to Anstotle it would seem that Europe includes the 
colder, that is, the Northern parts of Europe and excludes Helas. 
The words cai ra xepi ry Evtpéwn are explanatory of ra & res 
YWuxpois réwas €6yn, Compare the Hymn to Apollo I. 250: 

npey Ooos LleAowdevnooy wicipay ¢xovow, 
30 Soo: Etipéwny re cai audipuras xara yycous, 

in which a similar notion of Europe is implied. 

Plato too was no stranger to speculations about race. Cp. Laws 
v. 747 D, pode rool jpas Aavbawre mepi réxev, os ota coy Dia 
ruses diadpepovres Dderv réxeyv wpds 1o yervay avOpewous dpeivows at 
xeipous: and Rep. iv. 435 E, rd Ovpoedes .. . ofoy of cara raw Opec 
re cai Sxvbiany cai oxeddy Ts Kata Toy Gye Téwov, 7) TO Prtopabes, & dy se 
roy wap ‘pw padior Gy tis airidoaro rowoy, } TO Gikoypymares, 6 sepi 
rous re Doimcxas eivas cal rovs xara Atyunrow gain nis dy oty gacta. Cp. 
also Herod. ix. 122, girdew yap ex rey padaxéy xoper padraxoes drips 
yoxoba ov ydp ro ys airys yos eivas xapwdév re Gupacréie gvew ami 
ar8pas ayabovs ra wodeua: and ili. 106, 7 “EAAas ras Spas sade 1 
ndddora xexpnuevas éxe. So Plat. Tim. 24 C, 9 Geds . . . dxdefepay 
roy rémoy ev @ yceyerobe (viz. Hellas), ry» eixpaciay raw apaw ev ante 
xarwovca, ort Ppomtpewrarous drdpas cigs. 

puds Tvyxayoy wodrreias. 

Could Hellas have been united in a federation, she might have 
governed the world. But the individuality of Greek cities was wo 
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strong to allow of such a union, and the country was too much 
divided by natural barriers. The cities on the coast might be 
coerced into an Athenian Empire, but could not be fused into a 
political whole. Cp. Herod. ix. 2, where the Thebans say to 
Mardonius that the Greeks if united would be a match for the 
whole world,—cara pév yap rd icyupdav “EAAnvas dpodpoveorras, oimep 
xa) wdpos raira éyivoooy, xakerd eivat mepryiver Oat nal Enact avOpwrores, 


daci ries Seiv Umdpxew rois pudaki, rd Hednrixovs pev elvas x.7.d. 7.5. 
This, like some of Aristotle’s other criticisms on Plato, is chiefly 
interesting as shewing the difficulty which he found in under- 
standing the play of language which is characteristic of Plato. [See 
Essay on Aristotle’s Criticisms of Plato.] The passage referred to 
is Rep. ii. 375 E, mpis pew rovs curnbeas re xal yrwpipous as oidv re 
spaocrarovus elvat, mpds 8¢ rovs dyvy@ras rovvavriovy, where we may observe 
that the word ¢:Anrixds is not used by Plato. 


5 Gupés. | 7.5. 

‘Passion ’=the depth or force of character which makes a good 
Jover or a good hater. Compare Theognis, |. 1091 Bergk— 

- Gpyaréws por Bupos exes wept ons gGiAddrnros, 
obre yap €xOaipew otre direiv dvvapas. 

But in the Topics ii. 7, 113 b. 1 Aristotle raises the question 
whether quia resides in 1rd értOupnrixdy and not in 1d Ovpoedes. 
Like our word passion, 6vpés has both a wider and narrower use, 
and is employed by Aristotle here in a more philosophical, but in 
the Topics in a more popular sense. 


Aristotle truly remarks that anger is felt, not against strangers, 7, 5-8. 
but against friends who have wronged or slighted us. Cp. Rhet. 
ii. c. 2, 1379 b. 2, xad [épyifovras] paddrov rois plac # rois pi) pidois: 
and Psalm xli. 9, ‘Yea, even mine own familiar friend, whom 
I trusted, who did also eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me.’ 


ov yap 8 rept pilow andyxeo. 7. 6, 
The reading of the MSS. which is repudiated in the translation 
is not indefensible, though, in the absence of context, it is im- 
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possible to interpret it with certainty: ‘For were they not friends 
about whom tkou wast plagued or grieved’? cp. again from 
Psalm lv. 12: ‘It is not an open enemy that hath done me ths 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it.’ A seof attributed wa 
well-known statesman who had been anonymously attacked in a 
newspaper is to the point, ‘It must have been by a friend,’ be 
said, ‘an enemy would not have been so bitter.’ The verse 5 
very probably taken from the well-known poem of Archilochus in 
Trochaic verse beginning 6vpée 6vp’ aunydvace apdeow cxumbpet, 
of which a fragment is preserved (Bergk 60): the metre might be 
restored either by omitting 37, which may have been added by 
Aristotle, or by inserting ot» before 3. 

The translators William de Moerbek and Aretino render éseyye 
‘a lanceis,’ as if they had read or imagined they read ax” eyyéus. 


avd eiciy of peyadoWuyxos Thy Guow dypurt, srAny wpds Tous adaxexerac. 
Yet the peyaddwuyos described in Nic. Eth. iv. 3. is rather u- 
approachable by his neighbours. 


ov yap rp avriy axpiBeay bei (yrew dea Te rer Adyer cai raw yee 
ptver dd rhs alcOncews. 

Cp. below c. 12.§ 9. Aristotle is opposing political theories to 
facts, as in the Ethics he contrasts the moral certainty of Ethics 
(Nic. Eth. i. 3. § 4) with the absolute certainty of mathematics 
though the dxpifea in the two cases is different, meaning in the 
one the necessity and @ priors truth of mathematics, in the other 
exactness of detail. 


éwei O Sonep ray Grow rey xara giow cuvcoterey ov tastTé cen 
popia tis SAns cvcracees, Gv Gvev ro GAow ox dy cin, Sarcw ds aki 
wddews pépn Oeréoy Goa rais wékeow apayxaioy Uwdpxew, ovd Ddgs eewe- 
vias ovdepas, &€ Hs ey Te Td ydvos. 

In this rather complex sentence Aristotle is distinguishing be- 
tween the conditions and the parts of the whole. The words & 
dvev td Gov ovx dy ein answer tO 6ca rais wddecw avaycaice trepye 
in the application to the state. 

The editions vary between ravra and ratrd. ravra ‘is confirmed 
by the words of § 6, wéca rair’ dati» dy dyev weds ovn dy ein. If we 
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read ratra it will be convenient to supply éxeivors with &» dvev, if 
ravura, éxeiva. 

é€ fis & v6 1d yévos, i.e. ‘out of which is formed,’ or ‘ which forms 
a lower class having a unity;’ ‘which in its nature is a whole, and 
not a mere aggregate,’ € re rd yévos=ev ri dors 7d yévos. 


‘The end has nothing in common with the means; the final 8. 3. 
cause with the conditions.’ Just as in iii. 1. § 9 things prior and 
posterior are said to have no quality in common with each other. 
Of course the modern philosopher makes the opposite reflection, 
‘that the end is inseparable from the means,’ or, ‘is only the sum 
of the means’; that causes are indistinguishable from condition ; 
‘and equally indistinguishable from effects; ‘that no line can be 
drawn between @ prior: and a posteriori truth. The common 
understanding, like ancient philosophy, rebels against this higher 
view, because it can point to numberless visible instances in which 
the end is separable from the means, the effect from the causes. 
Both lines of reflection are constantly returning upon us, and the 
opposition between them gives rise to many metaphysical problems. 
It is the old difficulty, as old as the opposition of ideas to phe- 
nomena, of finding the similarity where there is difference or 
contrast. 


cpyavy re avril mpos 16 ytyvdpevoy épyow xal Trois Snusoupyois. 8. 3. 

Governed by ov6éy xowdy dors. ‘The builder and his tools have 
nothing in common with the work; so property has nothing in 
common with the State.’ 


The connexion of this passage in which means and ends, parts 8. 5-6. 
and conditions are curiously combined appears to be as follows: 
‘Now happiness is imparted in various degrees to states, making 
them to be what they are according to the degree of happiness 
which they attain. But we must also ascertain what are the con- 
ditions of states, for in these we shall find their parts.’ He seems 
to mean that through what is outward only we can arrive at the 
true elements of the state; and that happiness, which is the end of 
the state, is not to be confounded with the conditions of it. The 
argument is interrupted by the seemingly irrelevant remark that the 
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already decided. In democracies all share in all, while in oli- 
- garchies only some share in some employments or functions. 
But we are speaking of the ideal state in which the question 
remains to be considered. 


xabarep yap etropey. 9. 2. 


This passage can hardly refer to ii. 1. § 2, for there Aristotle 
is speaking of the distribution of property: here of the distribution 
of functions in the state. The reference is rather to iv. c. 4 and 
c. 14; see supra c. 4. § 1. 


émei 86 rvyxdvopey oxorouvres mept rhs dpiorns wodcreias . .. eipyrar 9. 3. 


upérepov. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘But in the best state, with which 
we are now concerned, all cannot participate in all, for the trader, the 
artisan and the husbandman have no leisure for education, neither 
are they capable of political functions.’ 

cipnras mpérepov in c. 8.§ 5 supra. It is noticeable that Aristotle 
in describing the perfect state no longer, as in a democracy (cp. 
vi. c. 4.), regards the husbandmen as the best material out of which 
to form citizens. 


rovs péAXovras éceoOaz, 9. 4. 


Sc. mwoXlras, (¢» ry xdA\ora mokirevopery mdr § 3), ‘citizens of 
the best state.’ 


morepoy érepa kal ravra Oeréoy. 9. 4. 


Bekker in his second edition inserts érépos after érepa unneces- 
sarily. Without it we may translate : ‘Are these also to be distinct, 
or are both to be given to the same persons?’ 


Compare Book ii. 5. § 26. 9. 5. 


GAA py Kal ras ernoes Bet evar wept rovrovs. 9. 7. 


The use of wept is singular: the force of the preposition may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘they too should have a near interest in 
property,’ an indirect way of expressing what is more distinctly said 
infra § 8 rds ernoes elvat rovrey. 
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10. 2. 


10. 3-5. 
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etrep avayxaioy eivat rots yewpyous Sovdous  BapBdpous. 

The necessity seems to arise from the impossibility of the 
husbandman having the leisure which a citizen requires for mental 
cultivation and the fulfilment of political duties, cp. § 4. 


nal xexoptoras 37 ToUTwY éxacroy, To pev aei, TO 8€ xara pépos. 

rovrey, i.e. not merely the déwAcrucdy and BovAcvriade ; to these 
must be added the yeepyoi, rexrtra:, and rd Onruxds, in all five. The 
two first interchange with each other, but never with the three ks. 

The division between the mere conditions of the state (viz. the 
yewpyoi, rexviras and ro 6yrixdy) and the parts of it (ré dwAsrnte of 
Bovdevrixdy) is permanent. The division between rd dwAcrinde, rd raw 
iepéww yevos and 1d BovAeurixdy is transitory Or mara mépos, i.e. the 
same persons may belong in turn, or at different stages of life, to 
all three classes. 


douxe 8 ov viv ov8e vewoti Tour’ civas yoopysow Tots wepi wokteley 
GiAcg0godeu, Eri dei Biypzoas xepis xara yen rw wAus. 

This chapter has been regarded, and perhaps with reason, as s 
criticism of Plato, Aristotle being desirous of disproving by 
historical facts the claim of Plato to originality in instituting the 
system of caste and of common meals. 


Ta pew wept Kpnrny yerdpeva x.td. 
In apposition with ray oveorriey 7 rdfis, ‘the custom in Crete 
going back to the reign of Minos.’ 


‘The name Italy was originally confined to the district between 
the Lametic and Scylletic Gulfs’ (Golfo di Eufemia and Golfo di 
Squillace), ‘and was derived from Italus, an ancient king of the 
Oenotrians’ (called by Thucydides vi. 2 a Sicel king) ‘who in- 
habited these regions. The people to the north-west towards 
Tyrrhenia were called Ausones and those to the north-east in the 
district called Siritis’ (on the shore of the Tarentine gulf) 
‘Chones.’ 

The mention of Italy (taken in this narrower sense) leads the 
writer to particularise its different regions; but nothing is said 
about how far the custom of common meals may have extended. 
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don reruxnxey évrds ovoa, Viz. that part of Italy which is bounded 
. or enclosed at its narrowest point by the two gulfs. The reason 
(dwréxec yap ratra) is imperfectly expressed: ‘You may call this the 
boundary because the distance is so small between the two gulfs.’ 
It is in fact about 20 miles. 

It has been asked, ‘What does Aristotle purpose in this 
digression?’ There is a fallacy in requiring that every part of an 
ancient work should have a distinct purpose. Aristotle, like 
Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, ‘breaks out’ into the favourite 
subject of geography, and his conceptions of it, as might be ex- 
pected in the beginning of such studies, are not perfectly accurate 
or distinct. 

It is evident that common meals played a great part in the 
political organisation of Hellas and the south of Italy. But, 
according to Susemihl, no other writer mentions their existence in 
Italy. 


Zuprw is the reading of most MSS., cvprn» of two only. The 10. 5. 
MSS. of the old translator appear all to give syriem. ipw is 
conjectured by Heyne, who compares Arist. Fragm. oAcreia: 542, 
ral ol ri Sipw 8€ xarocovwres ... Ss Gyoe Tiwaos xai *ApeororéAns, 
els rpudiy éEdxedrav ovy hocoy ZvBaptroy, Athen. xii. 523 C. Hence 
Goéttling’s conjecture Zipirs the district of Siris. Of any district 
of Italy called Syrtes or Syrtis there is no mention elsewhere. 


7H péy ob» trav cvcctriny rafts évrevOey yéyove mparov, 6 8¢ yopiopds 6 10. 6. 
card yévos rov moirixov mAnOous €£ Alyurrou’ mwodd yap Umepreiver rois 
xpdvors Ty Miva Baciweiay n Tecdworpws, 

is translated in the English text: ‘From this part of the world 
originally came the institution of common tables; the separation 
into castes [which was much older] from Egypt, for the reign of 
Sesostris is of far greater antiquity than that of Minos.’ 

It is also possible to supply the ellipse differently : ‘The sepa- 
ration into castes came [not from Italy or Crete, but] from Egypt.’ 

The sentence is then parallel with the other statements. Com- 
mon tables existed in Crete and in Italy: the latter were the older, 
and therefore are called ‘the origin of the institution’ (§§ 2, 4); 
similarly, caste existed in Crete and in Egypt; in the latter 
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ordow 3¢ évécecOau), and as Aristophanes in his ‘Acharnians’ seems 
to imply, were wanting to make peace. 


For reference to Plato and criticism on him see note on text. 10. 11. 


devrepoy 3¢ BapBapous mepioixous. 10. 13. 
Compare above c. 9. § 8, dvayxaiov eivas rots yewpyois Sovdous 7 
BapBdpous f srepwixovs, a comparison which has led to the insertion 
of 4 before mepiolxovs in this passage, or to the omission of it in 
c.9. The text of the MSS. is probably right in both passages. 
‘If we could have the very best thing, the husbandmen should be 
slaves; or if slaves cannot be had, then perioeci of alien stock.’ 


airs 8€ mpos airay etvar tiv Oéow edxerOar dei xatatuyxdvew mpds 11. 1. 
. térrapa Brérovras. 

The order of the words is as follows—dei eSyerOat xararvyxavew 
[rou] ry» Oéoew elvas. | 

The four points to be attended to appear to be as follows: 
1) healthy and airy situation, open to the winds (cp. § 4, infra): 
2) good water: 3) convenience for administration (mpds smodcruxas 
mpages): 4) adaptation to military requirements (spds modepxds 
mpages). 

Cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 4, cal ctpracay 8¢ ry olxiay énédega airi, dre 
mpos peonuBpiay dvanénrara, Sore edndroy eivas, Gre xeypavos pév evnrids 
€ort, rou 8¢ Oépous eUorxos. 

Vitruvius i. 6 tells us how the inhabitants of Mitylene suffered 
from the situation of their town: ‘Oppidum magnificenter est 
aedificatum et eleganter; sed positum non prudenter. In qua 
civitate auster cum flat homines aegrotant, cum eurus, tussiunt, 
cum septentrio, restituuntur in sanitatem, sed in angiportis et 
plateis non possunt consistere propter vehementiam frigoris.’ 
(Quoted by Eaton.) 


Sedtepov 3¢ xara Bopday. 11. 2. 
xara Bopéay==‘ facing the same way that the North wind does,’ 

(cp. xara pdov) i.e. sheltered from the North wind. Cp. Plat. Crit. 

118 A, B, 6 8 réros otros dAns ris vyoou mpds verow érérpanro, ard 

trav dpxrwy xaraBoppos. 
VOL. IL. T 
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dove, i.e. 1) *vines planted thickly or in clumps, or 2) vines 
planted irregularly. If we adopt the first of these interpretations 
and take the image literally, Aristotle is suggesting that the city 
should be built partly in regular streets, but here and there in 
blocks which would have the character of strong places. If we 
take the second, he would seem to mean that the city should be 
built in part irregularly, with a view to confusing or perplexing an 
enemy after he had entered it. 


of px) pdoxovres deiv Zxew (reixn). 11. 8. 

Cp. Laws vi. 778 D ff, wept 8 retydv, & Meyaddc, fywy’ av ri 
Srdpry Evphepolpny rd xabevdew day ev rf) yy Kataxeipeva ra Teixn. 

The absence of walls in Sparta suggested to Plato the poetical 
fancy that the walls of cities should be left to slumber in the 
ground: it may reasonably be conjectured that the position of 
Sparta and the military character of her citizens rendered artificial 
defences unnecessary. 


éXeyxopuévas Epyp ras éxeivws radXomurapevas, 11. 8. 
The disasters of Leuctra (B.c. 371) and of Mantinea (s.c. 362) 
had done a great deal to diminish the admiration for Sparta. 
(Cp. ii. 9. § 10 and infra c. 14. § 16). Yet the allusion is hardly 
to the point, for Sparta was never taken by an enemy: Epami- 
nondas after the battle of Leuctra refrained from attacking it, 
Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 


ore 3€ mpds pew rovs dpoiovs cal pi) odd rp mANbe Bapépovras ov 11. 9. 
caddy 7d rreipacda odlerOa dad ris rey TetySy épuprdrnros. 

A somewhat romantic notion with which may be compared the 
further refinement of § 11, infra; also the saying of Archidamus, 
the son of Agesilaus, when he saw catapults brought from Sicily, 
which in other words and under other circumstances has no doubt 
often been ejaculated by the African or New Zealand savage, 
drddkwodev dvdpds dperd. (Plut. Apophth. Lac. 219 A.) 


wodeuKoraTyy. 11. 9. 
Either ‘the most truly warlike in character’ or *‘ the best defence 
of the warrior.’ Both meanings may be included. 
T 2 
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as a body. The distinction appears to be in the one case, that 
some of the magistrates are to go to the gymnasium, in the other 
the exercises are to take place in or near the public buildings 
appropriated to the magistrates. Everywhere the presence of the 
authorities is required. *‘Some of the rulers are to be present 
(Scarpi8ew) at the exercises of the younger men, but the elders 
are to perform their exercises with the rulers.’ Here either another 
verb has to be supplied with mapa rois dpyovow or the word 
d&arpiBew is to be taken in a slightly different sense. Or 2) we may 
translate, ‘and the elders shall be placed at the side of the 
magistrates.’ This, however, disregards pevy and 8 and seems not 
to cohere with the words &ypyada ward ras pAtxias: for thus no 
mention is made of the gymnastics of the elders. 3) The most 
natural way of taking the Greek words (rods 8 .. dpxovow) that 
‘the magistrates shall perform their gymnastic exercises before 
the elders,’ (St. Hilaire) gives a very poor sense. The clause 4 
yep évy dpOadpois «.r.d., shows clearly that the principal point is 
the requirement of the presence of the magistrates at all gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The word xécpoy is difficult. It may be taken in the sense of 
‘institution, which is in some degree supported by the use of 
xéopos ths moNsreias for ‘the order or constitution of the state,’ 
(Ilept Kéopov 6. 399 b. 18). Or* rovro» riv xédopov may be the 
accusative after 3iypyofa: and may be taken with Adolph Stahr in 
the sense of ‘this embellishment of the state:’ [dieser Schmuck der 
Stadt]. In this case it is better to make &ypioGa impersonal, 
xéopov being the indirect accusative following it. «at rovroy, this 
institution too, i.e. as well as the offices of state which in c. 9 are 
divided between old and young. 


Thy O¢ réy wvicv x.r.X. 12. 6. 
Cp. supra, c. 5. § 4. 


drei 8¢ rd wAHOos Bratpeiras ris wéAews els Lepeis, els Apxovras. 13. 6. 
The enumeration is incomplete, because Aristotle has only 
occasion to speak of priests and magistrates. The places assigned 
to their common tables, like those of the soldiers and the guardians 
of the country, are to be situated conveniently for their employ- 
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ditions of existence, and so to a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only (¢Adrrovos rois dyuewoy Staxeiuévors), the legislator may 
make his citizens superior to external conditions. Cp. Nic. Eth, 
1. CC. Q—12. 


érei 8€ rd mponeiperdy dors Thy dpiotny Trodreiay ideiy, avrn 8 éori caf 18. 4. 
hy dpor’ Ay rodtrevorro dXts, dpiota 8° dy rodcrevorro cad’ hy evdaipovew 
padsora évexeras tiv médw, prov Gre Thy evdapoviay Bei, ri dort, py 
AavOavery. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘In various ways men mistake 
the nature of happiness, but we recognise it to be the great object 
of a state, and therefore we should ascertain its nature.’ 


apev dé nai ev tois HOcxois, ef rs ray Adywr exeivww SdheNos. 13. 5. 
It is difficult to say why Aristotle should speak thus doubtfully 
or depreciatingly of a principle which lies at the basis both of his 
ethical and political philosophy. Is the expression to be attributed 
only to the Greek love of qualifying language? 


nal raurny ove é£ Urobécews GAN’ amas. 13. 5. 

These words are not found in the Nicomachean Ethics (see 
references in note on text), and therefore may be supposed to be 
added by Aristotle as an explanation. 


Aéyw 8 ef Swoldceus. 13. 5, 6. 
‘Happiness is an absolute good, whereas punishments are only 

good under certain conditions;’ they are evils which prevent 

greater evils. ‘The negative and the positive senses of the word 

‘just, —just punishments, just actions,—needed to be distinguished 

in the beginning of philosophy. 


oloy ra mept ras Sixaias mpages ai Bixaras ripewpiae nal xodkdces an’ 13. 6, 
dperjs pév elow, dvayxatat od, cal rd kadas dvayxains exovaw (alperd- 
Tepov pev yop unbevds deiaOas ray rotovrey pyre roy dvdpa pyre ry TéAW), 
al 38 em) ras ripds cai ras eitropias dwhés elol.xddAAuwras mpakes. 

‘They have their rightness, not as ends, but as means or con- 
ditions of something else which is an end.’ For the use of 
dyayxaiov, cp. Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 2, rav & évepyetay al per elow mere 


nat &° érepa aiperai, al 8¢ xa airas. 
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o 


éxeivors Sv; Or 3) ‘we ask if we could only have our prayer,’ or 
‘though it be only an ideal,’ as above, xar’ edyny, iv. 11. § 1, 
moXsrelay ry kar’ ebyhy ywwoperny. 


nai yap ef mavras évdéxeras orovdaious elvat, pi) xa exaoroy 8¢ ray 18. 10. 
wokitav, ovrws alperdrepov, axodovbet yap rp xa Exagtov Kai rd mayras. 

He seems to mean that although there might be some common 
idea of virtue which the citizens attained collectively, such as 
patriotism, yet it would be better that each individual should be 
virtuous, for each implies all Compare, ii. 3. § 2, rd ydp mavres 
dirrdy, x.r.A.. Where he distinguishes ‘each’ from ‘all.’ 


dna re ovbev Shedos hivas’ ra yap €6n peraBareiv trove, x.7.d. 18. 11. 

Lit. ‘Some qualities there is no use in having by nature ; for 
habit alters them; and through nature,’ or ‘such is their nature 
that, they are swayed by habit both towards good and towards 
evil.’ To us the reasoning of this passage appears singular. 
Yet probably what Aristotle means to say is, that moral qualities, 
if given by nature, would cease to be moral, and in so far as they 
are moral would cease to be natural. Nature in this passage is 
used for ‘instinct,’ or ‘natural impulse.’ From another point of 
view (Nic. Eth. ii. 1. § 2) he shows, using the term quots in a some- 
what different sense, that things which are purely natural cannot 
be altered by habit; but that nature supplies the conditions under 
which habits may be cultivated. Cp. also infra, c. 15. § 7. 


érépous .. . #} rovs avrovs 8a Biov. 14. 1. 
‘Are rulers and subjects to differ at different times, or to be the 
same always?’ 


Trois dpxopuevocs, 14, 2. 
1) *Dative of reference: ‘In relation to their subjects,’ or, 2) with 

a more obvious construction, but with a feebler sense} rois dpyopuevors 

may be taken after pavepdy, ‘ so that the superiority of the governors 

is manifest to their subjects.’ 


Seda. 14. 3. 
The same who is mentioned in Herodotus (iv. 44) as sailing 
down the Indus by order of Darius Hystaspes. Whether the 
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i} waga@y % roi dvow, SC. roy mpafewv. ‘The simple action of the 
highest principle is better than the mixed action of all or of two, 
that is the union of the higher with the lower, or the practical 
and speculative reason combined (roi 8voiy).’ Aristotle is here 
speaking of that life of mind which in the Ethics he conceives to 
have a separate existence (4 8 rot vod [sc. ebdapovia] xexopiopery 
Nic. Eth. x. 8. § 3). But we are unable to understand how this 
pure mind condescends to take a part in human things—the 
analogous difficulty in Aristotle to the relation of ra vootpeva and 
va dawépeva in Plato. We know that within the sphere of practice 
thought and reflection must always be reappearing if the legislator 
is endowed with them. But Aristotle nowhere explains how the 
speculative, either in private or public life, is related to the practical, 
or what is the higher training which fits the citizen for either. 


érawoivres yap riv Aaxedaspovioy modireiay dyayras rou vopoberov rov 14. 16. 


oxondy, Ott mayra mpds TO Kpareiy Kal mpds méAeuov evopoberncer’ A xat 
xara Tov Adyor €oriv evédeyxra Kal rois epyos éfeAnAeyxrat vor. 

Cp. Thuc. ii. 39, cat év rats madeias of pew émirévp doxnoe (Sc. of 
Aaxedaipdnor) evOvs veow Svres rd avdpeioy perepxovrat, nueis 8€ dvetpevws 
Scarrdpevor obdev farcoy emi rods loomaXeis xvdvvous ywopouper. 

nal rois épyos éfedndeyxra viv. Alluding to Leuctra and Mantinea. 
Cp. c. 11. § 8, about walls, and ii. 9. § 10, about the women. 


ourw nai O/Sper. 

Who Thibron was is unknown. But we have an example of 
a treatise such as he might have written in the ‘de Republica 
Lacedemoniorum,’ attributed to Xenophon. Was he more likely 
to have been a Spartan, or only an admirer of Sparta, like the 
Philolacon in other states of Hellas? The name is Lacedaemonian. 
The words rav Drwv exacros rv ypaddvrwy sep) roNrelas avropy 
remind us how large a literature of political philosophy must have 
existed in the time of Aristotle, although we are apt to imagine 
him the first writer on such subjects. Cp. ii. 1. §14; c. 7. § 1; 
c. 12. § 1. 


érs 3€ rovro yeAoioy, ef pévovres €v Trois vdpots avrov, kal pndevds eurrodi- 14. 


(avros pds rd xpnoOat rots vdpots, aroBeBAnnacs rd (nv xadas. 


tat ams mm .- @P . fF] a oe oS 
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of the word when applied to the state. We can see that peace is to 
be preferred to war; that the Athenians ‘ provided for their weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil’ (Thuc. ii. 38); that ‘they could 
fix their minds upon the greatness of Athens until they became 
filled with the love of her’ (ib. 43); that into education an element 
of philosophy should enter; that sleep is sweet to weary mortals; 
that to the Greek leisure was a necessity of the higher life. But we 
fail to perceive how the leisure of a state, the interest of a spectacle, 
the tranquillity of wealth is better than some great struggle for 
freedom ; or how the sons of those who fought at Thermopylae 
and Salamis were more fortunate than their fathers. Aristotle 
himself seems to acknowledge that greater virtues of some kind 
would be required in ‘the islands of the blest’ than in the ordinary 
life of man. The contemplative end which he imagines is not 
suited to the human character and is nearly unmeaning. To us 
there appears to be more truth in the sentiment, which has been 
repeated in many forms, that ‘the search after knowledge is a 
greater blessing to man than the attainment of it.’ 


det yap woAAd Tay avayxaimy tmdpyew, Gros éfy cxord{ev. 18. 2. 
‘ The virtues of leisure imply the virtues of business, for business 
supplies the means of leisure.’ 


é pév ydp wddepos dvayxdfes Sixaiovs elvar nad owpoveiv. 16. 3. 
Cp. Tennyson’s Maud I. vi.—xiii. :— 
‘Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? 


Peace in her vineyard—yes |—but a company forges the wine.’ 

Yet there is corruption in war as well as in peace, now as of 
old, in furnishing the commissariat of an army, in making appoint- 
ments, in conferring distinctions, sometimes followed by a fearful 
retribution. 

éxeivos pév yap ov raury Siapépover ray GAAwy, TH 47) vopifew ravra Trois 16, 6. 
@Aos peytora rev dyabaev, GdAd rq yerveoOar ravtra paddov dd rwos 
dperns. 

‘The Lacedaemonians agree with the rest of mankind that the 
good life is the end, but they differ in supposing the end to be 
obtained by military virtue alone.’ ° 
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2) According to Susemihl the words are to be taken as follows: 
‘It is clear that generation implies some antecedent principle and 
the end which springs from an antecedent principle is in turn 
relative to 4 further end.’ According to this way of taking the 
passage yéveors in the rst clause is equivalent to réAos in the 2nd. 
Generation has an antecedent principle of which it is the end. 
The end which thus springs from an antecedent principle has a 
further end, namely, intelligence and reason. But two objections 
may be offered to this way of translating the words. a@) rwés has 
no meaning. 4) The less natural construction is adopted instead 
of the more natural. For dAdov réAovs would naturally depend 
upon the words which immediately precede, dé rwos dpyijs. 

3) Once more, Mr. Postgate proposes to take the passage as 
follows: ‘So much then is evident—first here, as in other cases, 
coming into existence is the beginning of all, and what is the end, 
viewed from a certain beginning, is itself directed towards a further 
end.’ To this interpretation it may be objected that dn’ dpyis is 
taken in a different sense from amd rivos dpyjs and that rod réAovs, 
as in the preceding explanation, is construed unnaturally. 


See infra note on § 9. 16. 5. 


roy xpnopov. | 16. 7. 
The oracle ‘ pi répye véay dAoxa’ which is found in the margin 
of two MSS. is probably made up from the context. Out of these 
words Géttling has constructed a hexameter dAAd véas, Tpoi{ny, 
Droxas pi) réuve Babeias, The equivocation may either consist in the 
double meaning of veds ‘fallow ground’ (in Attic used for vedas) 
and véas ‘the young maiden:’ or the disputed point may have been 
only whether the oracle was to be taken literally or metaphorically. 


dd ras pev dppérre: rept rip ray dxroxaisexa érav Hrixiay cufevyruvat, 16, 9. 
rovs 8° érra cal rpidxoyra, 4 pixpdv. 
The words 4 pixpév probably mean ‘thereabouts’ or ‘nearly,’ 
like pixpod ; or some word such as mAeiov may have dropped out. 
The disparity of age between the man and woman appears to 
be great; but as Aristotle extends the term for the women from 
18 to 50, and for the men from 35 to 70 years, the time allowed 
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kat avrovs on. 16. 11. 
i.e. ‘themselves when they come to be parents as well as the 
writers on these subjects.’ 


Like Plato, Aristotle prescribes gymnastics for women as well as 16. 13. 
men. Cp. Plat. Laws vii. 789; Rep. v. 457. 


Sid Se wAHOS téxvav, day 4} ragis ro» dv Kwdvy, pydéy droriberba 16. 15. 
TOY ytyvouéver’ apiota yap 89 THs rexvorrodas rd mAnOos. dav B¢ rise 
yiyynras mapa ravta ouvdvacberray, mpiv alcbnow eyyevécbar nal (ony, 
éprroveioOas Bei THY duPdwor, 

‘But when there are too many children (for we have settled that 
there is to be a limit of population), they must not be exposed 
merely for this reason. If, however, it should happen that a 
couple exceed the number allowed by law, then abortion must be 
practised before sense and life have begun.’ 

apiora yap &)....7d wAnOos gives the reason for introducing 
the previous remark. ‘I speak of this because population has 
been limited.’ Cp. ii. 7. § 5, where Aristotle says that the legis- 
lator who fixes the amount of property should also fix the limit 
of population; and ii. 6. § 10, where he censures Plato for sup- 
posing that population will be kept down even if nothing is 
done to secure this object: and Rep. v. 461, where abortion and 
exposure are allowed, or in certain cases enforced; also a curious 
and interesting passage quoted from Musonius a Stoic philosopher 
(about 60 a.p.), by Stobaeus § 15. p. 450, in which he denounces 
abortion and similar practices as offences against Zeus the god of 
kindred. 


Respecting the seven ages, see infra, note on c. 17. § 15; and 16.17. 
for the regulations of Aristotle respecting marriage, the time after 
marriage, procreation and nursing of children and their early 
education, cp. Laws vii. 788-794. 


over Oat. 17. 1. 
sc. det. To be gathered from the previous paragraph. 


ras 8¢ dardcas rae» waidwr cal KAavOpous ovx dpbas amayopevovow ol 17. 6. 
KewAvovTes ey Tois vopos’ Tuphepovos yap mpds abfnow. 
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decency may be allowed in the temples of certain Gods ;’ mpés 
8€ rovrois, ‘and also to persons of full age whom the law allows to 
worship in such temples.’ Cp. once more Plat. Rep. ii. 378: 
‘The doings of Cronus, and the sufferings which his son in turn 
inflicted upon him, even if they were true, ought certainly not to 
be lightly told to young and simple persons; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. But if there is an absolute necessity 
_for their mention, a chosen few might hear them in a mystery, and 
in order to reduce the number of hearers they should sacrifice not a 
common [Eleusinian] pig, but some huge and unprocurable victim.’ 


Oeddwpos. 17. 13. 
A great Athenian actor and performer of Sophocles who took 
the part of Antigone: Aeschines was his tritagonist who played 
Creon. Dem. Fal. Leg. 418. He is mentioned in the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle ii. 23. 1400 b. 16, iii. 13. 1414 b. 13. 


ol yap rais éB8opdos Siatpotvres ras ndcxias ws emt rd TOAL A€yovow ov 17. 15. 
nahis, det S¢ 17 Scarpeces ris Picews émaxodovbeiv. 

It is uncertain whether we should read *ovd xadés or ov xaxds in 
this passage. The authority of the MSS. and the immediate 
context confirm the former. On the other hand od «axés is the 
more idiomatic expression, and is not irreconcileable with the 
context :—‘ Those who divide the ages of men by seven are not 
far wrong, and yet we should rather observe the divisions made 
by nature;’ or, ‘and we should observe the divisions made by 
nature, i.e. the divisions into sevens’ (Bergk 25). This is also 
confirmed by the passage in c. 16. § 17, airy [sc. 4 rhs Scavoias 
dxun| 8 doriv dv rois meioras Fvrep tov romnToy rwés eipneagw of 
perpouvres rais €Bdoudos ryv yrtxiay, epi tov xpdvov tov TaY mevrn- 
xovra éray, 

It may be observed too that Aristotle himself in this passage 
divides ages by sevens—seven, fourteen (puberty), twenty-one. 

The ‘sevens’ of Aristotle agree with the ‘sevens’ of Solon (?) in 
the years which he assigns to marriage (35) and to the highest 
development of the mind (49 or 50) :— 

Tlais pév dynBos éwy €rt vps épxos oddvrav 
dvoas éexBdAXe mparov év err’ creaw" 
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rovs 3’ érépous Gre 3) reddaon beds Ext’ émavrovs, 
Bos expaives ofuara yeoopéme 

ry tpirdrn 8¢ yéverov deFoperoy ert yulov 
Aaxvovra, xpoins dvOos dueBoperns* 

vy 8¢ rerdpry mas Tis ev éB8opad: péey dporos 
lou», qv 1’ dvdpes onuar’ éxove’ aperis 

wéusty 8 wpiov, dy8pa ydyou pepsnpevoy elvas 
cai saidwy (nreiv ciconiow yevenr’ 

vy 8 éxry wept navra xaraprverat vdos avdpés, 
otd” Epdew &F Suds épy’ amdAapva Gere 

énra 8¢ your xal yAdocay év éB8opaow pey aporos 
Gxrd T° Gudorépwy réacapa xai ox’ Ern’ 

vy 8 dvarp érs pev Suvarat, padaxorepa 8 avrov 
mpos peydAny dper}y yA@ood re xat copin®! 

rp Sexdry 8 Ore 87 reAdoy Geds Err’ emavrovs, 
ovx Gy dwpos éay potpay €xot Gavarov. 

Compare an interesting note of Mr. Cope’s in his edition of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 160. 


1 al. lect. o@pd re cai Sdévayis. 


BOOK VIII. 


det yap mpds éxdorny wodtTevec@at. 

Here Susemihl has adopted mra:8everGas after Aretino’s translation. 
But rodtreveoOa: the reading of the Greek MSS. is also confirmed 
by William de Moerbek, ‘politizare,’ and is more in accordance 
with the context: ‘For the life of the citizen should conform to 
the state, because the state is of one character, and this unity 
in the end of the state necessitates unity in the education of the 
citizens.’ 


1. 2. 


davepdy Gri xal rHy radelay play cal ry avrny avaykaioy elvac mdyroyv 1, 3. 


cal raurns THY émiyeActav elvas xowv}y xal pi) Kat’ iBiav, 


Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 9. § 14, xpdrioroy per ody 1d yiyverOas Kony 
érripéetav ai opOnv, where he goes on to show that public education 
can be best enforced, but that, since it is generally neglected, we 
must have recourse to private education, which moreover will take 
into account the peculiarities of the individual case; also that the 
education of individuals must be based upon general principles, 
and these are to be gathered from the science or art of legislation. 


éravéoee 8 dy tg kai rovro Aaxedatpovious’ cai yap mAeicrmy rowivra 1, 4, 


orovdny rept rovs maidas cal Kowy ravrny. 

Aristotle appears to praise the Lacedaemonians, not for the 
quality of their education (cp. infra c. 4), but for the circumstance 
that it was established by law. According to Isocrates Panath. 
276 d, the Spartans fell so far below the general standard of 
education in Hellas, that they did not even know their letters, 
rowouroy aroAeXeppevor THs Kowns madeias Kat dirocodias cicly dor’ ovde 
ypdppara pavdavovow: and according to Plato, or rather according 
to the author of the Platonic Hippias Major (285 C), ‘not many of 
them could count.’ 
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We may remark the form of sentence: ‘There are four;’ but 
the fourth is introduced with a qualification, réraprov wx, 


adty yap apy? ravrey. 3. 2. 
Not vors but 7 cxoAn, as is shown by the clause which follows, 
iva nut médw etrapev epi airs referring to vii. 15. §& 1, 2, and 
perhaps to Nic. Eth. x. 6. 


dws. 3. 3. 

Either, 1) ‘the general question must be asked;’ or 2) *taking 
dAws in an emphatic sense, ‘the question must be surely’ or 
‘absolutely asked.” In what follows §§ 3-6, Aristotle passes on 
to discuss the more general subjects of refreshments or relaxations, 
and returns to music in § 7. 

But dws is only a conjecture of Victorius. All the MSS. read 
rédos, except one (P°), which reads reAevraiov. (Cp. the old trans. 
‘finaliter.’) The reading rédos gives a sufficient but not a very 
good sense (‘lastly’), nor can any objection be made to it on the 
ground that the word occurs in the following line with a different 
meaning. For such false echoes are not uncommon. Cp. owd- 
yey, used in two senses, iv. 15. § 8, note. 


Thy év ty Staywyn oXoANy. 3. 6. 

Cp. infra § 8, my év 19 cxodg Siaywyyy. The two expressions 
are nearly equivalent: 1) ‘the leisure occupied in Sayey7:’ 2) 
‘the 8aywyy of leisure.’ It is hard to find any satisfactory phrase in 
English to express what Aristotle throughout this book terms 
dayeyn, The first sense of the word is that employment of leisure 
which becomes a gentleman (cp. mérepov madeiay f madidy } dso. 
evrAdyas & els mdvra tarrerat xal daiverat perexew. 7 Te yap maha xdpw 
avaratceas dort, riy 8 dydnavow dvayxaiov ndeiav elvas (ris yap da rev 
aévev Aumns larpeia ris éorw)* Kat riv diaywyny spodoyoupivas Bet py 
pdvov xe Td Kaddv GAAG Kai rv Hdovmy infra c. 5. §§ 9, 10). Further 
it is joined with Ppdvnors (c. 5. § 4. init. pds deayayyy cupPddArcrai re 
xat dpdynow) and therefore seems to mean the rational or intellectual 
employment and enjoyment of leisure. It is always distinguished 
from mada and dvdravois ‘amusement’ and ‘relaxation,’ which 
are properly, not ends, but only means to renewed exertion (cp. 
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Pontus and could hardly have been described as in this state of 
savagery, nor as in the translation ‘there are other inland tribes,’ 
for the Achaeans are not inland tribes (unless indeed the tribes 
‘about the Pontus’ are called continental with reference to the 
Mediterranean), but more accurately ‘other tribes on the main- 
land.’ For another mention of these cannibals in Aristotle, cp. 
Nic. Eth. vii. 5. § 2. 


pe) Wpds doKovrras, 4.4. 
Said for mpés px) doxotvras. But the fall of Sparta was not really 
due to the improvements of the other Hellenes in gymnastics; 
though the equal or superior military discipline of Macedon at 
last overpowered them. 


The fall and decay of Sparta is a political lesson which greatly 4, 4-7. 
impresses Aristotle, cp. notes on vii. 11. § 8 and c. 14. § 16 fff. 

So in modern times the superiority of nations has often been due 
to their superior organization. Those who organize first will be 
first victorious until others become in their turn better trained and 
prepared. By organization Frederick the Great crushed Austria, 
as she was afterwards crushed once more in 1866; again the 
military organization both of Prussia and Austria crumbled before 
Napoleon at Jena, as the French organization was in turn over- 
powered by the new military development of Germany in 1870. 
The Germans have still to prove, efre r@ rots véous yuprdfew rév 
tpéroy rovroy dehepor, etre rH pdvor p71 mpos doxovvras acKeiy. 


as dno 6 ddyos. 4. 6. 
Cp. Plato (e.g. Phaedo 87 A, Soph. 238 B) for a similar per- 
sonification of the argument. 


A warning against overstraining of the faculties in youth which 4. 8, 
may be applied to the young student of modern times as well as to 
the young Olympic victor. 


xatahapBdver riy nAcxiay. 4. 9. 
‘To occupy,’ ‘engage,’ ‘ employ.’ 


iva Sorrep evddo.pov yevyrat trois Adyots. 5.1. 
A musical term and therefore appropriately used in speaking of 
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Bekker’s 2nd edition, but against the authority of all the MSS. and 
of William de Moerbek. 


GAAd py ovd€ Siaywyny Te macy dppdrre nal rais Hrixiats arodi8dvac 5. 4. 
rais rovavrats. 

The particle re is not easily explained. It may be suggested 
either that 1) it should be omitted, or 2) should be changed into 
vs OF rois, OF 3) that xai dpovnow should be added after it from 
the corresponding words in § 4, 9 mpos diaywyny rs ovpBddderat 
nal pdynow. 


avdevt yap dredet mpoonces TAOS. 5. 4. 
A singular and almost verbal fancy. ‘The imperfect is opposed 
to the perfect, and therefore the immature youth is not intended 
for reason and contemplation.’ Yet the meaning of rédos is 
obscure, cp. infra §§ 12, 13, émel 8 ey péev rp rédes cupBaiver rois 
GrOpdtrots dAtydxs yiyver Oat, 


§§. 5-8 are a series of amopias which take the form of a sup- 5. 5-8. 

pressed dialogue. 1) But a child may learn music with a view to 
a time when he will be grown up; 2) But why should he learn 
himself? 3) He will not appreciate unless he does; 4) Then 
why should he not learn cookery? 5) And how will his morals be 
improved by playing himself rather than by hearing others 
perform? Yet infra c. 6 these cobwebs are dashed aside; and it 
is acknowledged that the truer and deeper effect of music can 
only be produced on the mind by actual practice. 


Sowep ol Adxwves’ éxeivot yap ov pavOdvorres cyes duvavrat xpivew 6, 7, 
6pbas, &s haci, ra ypnora cal rd wi} ypnoTd Tey pedov. 

Cp. what Plato says of the ‘timocratic man,’ in Rep. viii. 
548 E, avéadéorepdy re dei airdv, fy B éya, elvat xal twoapovodrepop, 
urspovcor 8e cal GeArAnxoow pev, pyropixdy 8 obdapas. 

ov yap 6 Zevs avros dec xat xOapifes rois moirais, GAAd Kal Bavasoous 5. 8. 
Kadovpey rovs ToLovToUs. 


In II. i. 603 it is Apollo, not Zeus, who plays to the assembly of 
the gods. 


dyes yap iows iOovn» Twa cai rd redos, GAN’ ob TH TuxOUCas’ (yrovrres 5. 13. 





NOTES, BOOK VIII. 6. 301 


thus obtained, ‘all do not participate in the sense of figure,’ would 
be a strange statement. 


éri 8 oven forts raira dpompara ray nOoy, dAAG onpeia paddoy, 5. 20. 
‘Yet such figures and colours (which have been previously called 
representations) are not really representations but more truly signs 
and indications.’ 


ov pny GAN’ dcoyv Siadepes Kai wept riy rovrwy Oewpiay, det py ta 6. 21. 
Llavcwvos Oewpeiv rovs véous, dAAd ta THloAvyvarou way ef ris GAAos Tey 
ypadewr } ray dyaAparoraay éotiv nOixds. 

Cp. Poetics 2. 1448 a. 5, Uodvyvwros pév yap xpeirrous, Havcwy 8¢ 


xelpous, Acovicrios 8¢ dpoious eixafev. ° 


év 3¢ Trois wéAeow avrois. 5. 21. 
‘But though hardly discernible in painting we have the very 
expression of the feeling in music.’ 


nal rois puOpois elvas, | 5. 25. 
Bekker in his 2nd edition has inserted mpds ryv Wuynv before 
elvas. Cp. a reading which is confirmed by one MS. of the old 
translator, ‘cognatio ad animam.’ Aretino’s translation suggests 
npiv, but the same sense can be got out of the Greek as it stands, 
npiv (Or mpds ry Wuxnv) being supplied from ryy giow rv rHAccavrny 
or of yéoc in the previous sentence. 
For the doctrine that the soul is a harmony, cp. Plat. Phaedo 
86, 92-95; Timaeus 35, 36. 


anepyaferOat rd ex ber, 6. 6. 


SC. rd rrovety Bavavoous. 


mpos pev Tas xpnoes fon, mpds 8¢ ras pabnoes vorepoy, 6. 6. 
Though there is no variation in the MSS., or in the old trans- 
lator, there seems to be a corruption in this passage. Susemihl 
transposes xypyoeas and pabnoes. Goettling omits both. If retained 
in their present order, they must be translated as in the text, and 
may be supposed to mean that practice precedes theory. In the 
Republic practical life precedes philosophical leisure, and at the 
end of the Ethics (x. 9. § 20) Aristotle says that the sophist 
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NOTES, BOOK VIII, 7. 303 


YOMAKGS. ists 
‘After the manner of a law,’ i.e. év rump explained by the words 
which follow. 


ra pev Oud rd 8¢ mpaxrixd ra 8 dvOovovacrind ribévres. 7. 3. 
These distinctions are but feebly represented by modern styles ; 

the first is in some degree analogous to sacred music, the second 

to military music, and the third to the music of the dance. 


apos dAXo pépos, 
SC. ris Wuyxjs OF *réy pedaov. 7. 3. 


rl 8¢ A€yoper tiv edBapow, viv pew drdas, wddw 3 ev rois mepl 7, 3. 
ToTinys epovpey cadéecrepoy, 

This promise is very imperfectly fulfilled in the short allusion to 
xaBapois in Poet. c. 6. 


&d tais per rovavrais dppovias Kat Trois rovovros péAcot Oeréov rovs thy 7. 6. 
Gearpixry povorcny peraxept(ouevous aywuords. 

‘Therefore it is for such harmonies and for such melodies that 
we must establish the competitions of musical performers,’ i.e. we 
must leave such strains of art to regular performers. 


mapaxe xpwopeva. 7.7. 
mapaxpoces are explained to mean ‘ deviations from the received 
scale in music.’ 


5 8 dv rH wodsreig Zoxparns ov nards riy dpvyiort pony cxaradeire 7, Q. 
"yer Tis Swpioti, kat ravra arovoxiudcas Téy dpyavey roy avdov. 
This criticism of Plato appears to be just. 


nal Suére Dird£evos eyxetpnoas ev ry Swpoti mojoas SOvpapPov rovs 7. 11. 

pubous. | 
The emendation Mugovs (adopted by Bekker in his 2nd edition) 

is unnecessary. The words may also mean ‘to compose a dithy- 

ramb called the “Fables.”’ Whether fables could be written in 

a dithyrambic form or not, the difficulty which Philoxenus ex- 

perienced was of another kind: what he found hopeless was the 


7.15. 
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attempt to compose dithyrambic poetry adapted to the severe 


Dorian music. 


d7Aov Gre rovrous Spous tpeis 

is abruptly expressed and possibly something may be omitted. 
The general meaning is ‘ that if there be a harmony suited to the 
young it must be tested by the three principles of education; the 
mean, the possible, the becoming.’ 


Without assuming that Aristotle wrote a complete treatise on 
the subject of education, in which he includes gymnastic, music, 
drawing, and literature (cp. c. 3. § 1), it is hard to imagine that, if 
the work had received from his hands its present form, he would 
have broken off in this abrupt manner. 


INDEX TO THE 


A. 


Abbott, Mr. E., emendation of, 179. 
Abydos, revolution at, 202, 204. | 
Acarnania, village communities in, 


Rosie the remote, 32; of 
measure, 246 :—accusativus pen- 
dens, 205. 

Aetolia, village communities in, 5. 

Agathias, Epigram of, quoted, 8. 

Age for marriage in Plato and Aris- 
totle, 288. 

Agis II, King of Sparta, 95. 

Alcaeus, quoted (Fr. 50), 88. 

Alexander re lt a aca 
quoted (539 b. 12), 45. 

Alexander the Great, 95, 169. 

Alfred the Great, all old English 
institutions popularly attributed 
to, 78. 

Amasis, King of Egypt, 38. 

Amateur, the, and the artist, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Ambracia, foundation of, 197. 

Amphipolis, revolutions at, 193. 

Amyntas the Little (probably 
Amyntas II), 217. 

Anacoluthon, 13, 39, 119, 125, 130, 
143, 302. 

: ao Posterior,’ quoted (71 a. 
1), I. 

Andreas, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 

‘Anima, De,’ quoted (405 b. 8), 
294; (412 b. 25), 214. 

Antecedent, the vague, 2, 3, 4, 25, 
32, 33, 49, 50, 66, 70, 83, 108, 112, 
I2I, 152, 157, 1§9, 160, 203, 206, 
211, 213, 237, 247, 256, 258, 259, 
270; the inexact, common in 
Aristotle, 26. 

Antithesis, the, of Adyos and épyoy, 
in Aristotle’s philosophy, 15. 

Aphytis, 242. 

Apodosis of a sentence, omitted, 
36, 53, 125, 132. 

VOL. IL. 
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Apollodorus, cited, 135. 
Arcadia, 44; village communities 


in, 5. 

a me King of Macedonia, 
218. 

Archidamus III, King of Sparta, 
saying of, quoted, 275. 

Areopagus, the Council of, said by 
Aristotle (according to Plutarch) 
to have paid the sailors before 
the battle of Salamis, 996 

Aretino, Latin translation of, cited, 
160, 266, 282, 293, 301. 

Argos, admission of Perioeci to 
citizenship at, 79; the change 
of government after the first 
battle of Mantinea, 197; tyranny 
of Pheidon, 215. 

Aristides, ostracism of, 137; said 
to have extended the right of 
voting to the fourth class, after 
the battle of Salamis, 196. 

Aristophanes, quoted, Knights 
(347), 109; (372 and Schol. ad 
loc.), 733 (923), 244: Clouds 
(1286), 33 :— Thesmoph. (846), 33. 

Aristotle: begins his works with a 
general statement, I; proceeds 
by the historical as well as by 
the analytical method, 4; his 
style praised by Cicero, 251; in- 
consistent in his use of language, 
7, 10; sometimes states contra- 
dictory propositions without re- 
conciling them, 22,127; gavea 
new sense to old words, 11; 
often uses pleonastic expressions, 
25, 105; fond of geographical 
digressions, 90, 271; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272; overmastered by 
his own logical distinctions, 107, 
184; peculiarities in his use of 
quotations, 115, 120, 159; was 
ignorant of etymology, 123; often 
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Athenian Democracy, 101, 169 ; 
classes Pericles among the dem- 
agogues, IOI :—was impressed by 
the antiquity and sameness of 
Egyptian institutions, 272. 

Arrhibaeus, King of the Lynces- 
tians, 218. 

Artapanes, conspiracy of, 220. 

Artifices, political, 171. 

Artisan, the, and the household 
slave, not clearly discriminated 
by Aristotle, 14; the contrast 
drawn by him between them, 4o. 

Artist, the, and the amateur, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Athens, law at, providing for the 
maintenance of the children of 
citizens who had fallen in battle, 
75; the outburst of intellectual 
life after the Persian War, 302 ; 
the payment of the dicasteries, 
70 ; the democracy (in Aristotle’s 
opinion) first created by Solon, 
101 ; part pe by the sailors 
in establishing the democracy, 


194. 
Autophradates, Satrap of Lydia, 69. 


B. 


Bekker, 22, 61, 62, 65, 120, 121, 136, 
139, 144, 146, 147, 153, 164, 180, 
183, 186, 187, 222, 224, 234, 246, 
249, 253, 254, 255, 259, 261, 263, 
269, 278, 280, 286, 298, 299. 

Bentham, how far justified in his 
condemnation of Usury Laws, 


34. 

Bernays, 10, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 
28, 31, 38, 39, 43, 51, 54, 56, 60, 
69, 76, 77, 87, 89, 93, 95, 108, 114, 
117, 123, 132, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
146, 251. 

Bojesen, 69. 

Broughton, 264. 

as quoted, 9, 124, 125, 126, 
27 


Butler, quoted, 26. 
Bywater, Mr., conjecture of, 138. 


C. 


Camerarius, 37, 108. 

Carthage, superficial character of 
Aristotle’s criticisms upon, 95 ; 
inconsistencies in his state- 
ments, 232; meaning of his re- 


x2 


3°97 


mark that offices were sold there, 
99; the Carthaginian institutions 
not really like the Spartan, 95; 
nature of the Carthaginian mag- 
istracies, 97. 

Cavalry, the use of, among the 
Greeks, 172. 

Chalcis, war between, and Eretria, 
204. 

Chares, the Athenian general, 203. 

Charicles, part played by, among 
the Thirty at Athens, 202. 

Charilaus, King of Sparta, 232. 

Charondas, the legislationof, 102; the 
fragments of his laws in Stobaeus 
and Diodorus, not genuine, 103. 

Chios, revolution at, 205. 

Cicero, praises the style of Aristotle, 
251 :—quoted, De Off. (1. 17), 65 
De Rep. (i. 34), 1243 (11. 23), 63; 
Tusc. Disp. (i. 14), 16. 

Cinadon, conspiracy of, 206. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian, 109, 136, 
243. 

— tyrant of Sicyon, 209. 

ea widow of Perdiccas II, 


218. 

Codrus, King of Athens, 216. 

‘Coelo, De,’ quoted (295 a. 30), 20. 

Collective wisdom, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of, 129, 130, 131, 142. 

Colonization, has saved England 
from revolution, 99. 

Common meals, the, (at Sparta) 
originally a military institution, 
88 ; (in Italy) not mentioned by 
any ancient writer except Aris- 
totle, 271. 

Communistic usages, (ancient), often 
survive among the lower classes, 


Communities, religious, frequency 
of quarrels among, 54. 

— Village, survival of, in Hellas, 5. 
Construction, unsymmetrical, 126. 
Coraes, 37, 70, 255, 264, 280. 
Corruption at Carthage, 99 
Cosmi, the, (in Crete), criticisms 

of Aristotle upon, 91, 93; tenure 
of their office, 93. 

Cotys, King of the Odrysians in 
Thrace, 219. 

Crete, 55; why free from slave insur- 
rections, 79:—Cretan common 
tables, The, description of, in 
Dosiades, 91:—Cretan institu- 
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138 :—(vii. 6. § 7), ie 7. ee 
21; (13. § 6), 300; 
254: pes 4), 20; ns ‘i i 
20; (10. § 2), 216; (ib. 5), 38 
83; (ib. §6), 63; (11. §7), 223 
(12. §7), 73 ie $3), 247 :—(ix. 
Cc. 8), 53 —(x.6 . § 2),279; (ib. § 8), 
125; (8. §7), 2543 (9. $13), 7; 
294; (ib. § 14), 293. 

Ethiopians, 154. 

Eubulus, tyrant of Atarneus, 69. 

Euripides; story of his having 
Decamnichus scourged, 219 :— 
quotations showing a sophistic 
or humanistic feeling, 12 ; cited, 
(Aeol. fr. 16), 115; (Andr. 595), 
80; (Bacch. 380), 298; (Suppl. 
238), 168; Medea, scholia on 
(1. 613), 165. 

Europe, extent of, according to 
Aristotle’s conception, 264. 

Evagoras, tyrant of Salamis in 
Cyprus, 218. 

Exchange, Aristotle’s two kinds of, 
31. 

F. 


Fallacy, the, of cuveors and dtai- 
peots, 46. 
G. 


‘Generatione Animalium, De,’ 
quoted (732, b. 10), 255 (743, b 
24), 53- ea 

Genitive, the partitive, 120, 122, 
150, 186, 252; the epexegetic, 
126; of respect, 245 ; of value, 
192; after xpivew, 160. 

Giphanius, 230. 

Goethe, quoted, Io, 129. 

Goods, the threefold division of, 
not peculiar to Aristotle, 252. 

Gorgias of Leontini, 39, 108. 

Gottling, 4, 26, 201, 230, 271, 287, 
298, 301. 

Greeks, the, limited the divine by 
the human, 7. 

Grote, 67, 82, 84, IOI, 109, 190, 229. 


H. 


Hallam, 228. 

Hanno, conspiracy of, 206. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con- 
spiracy of, 217. 

Hebdomé (the battle of), meaning 
of the word, 191. 


3¢9 


Heliaea, the, at Epidamnus, 186. 

Hellas, 51; village communities in, 
53a federation of, why impos- 
sible, 264. 

Hendiadys, 2 

Heraclea (in Pontus), 263; revolu- 
tions at, 198 :—(?in Trachis), 204. 

Heracleides, one of the assassins 
of Cotys, 219. 

Heracleides Ponticus, 232, 242. 

Hermae, the mutilation of the, 77. 

Hermeas, the friend of Aristotle, 69. 

Herodotus, asserts that Tisamenes 
and Hegias were the only for- 
eigners to whom rights of citizen- 
ship at Sparta were granted, 82; 
is fond of geographical digres- 
sions, 90; censured by Aristotle 
in the Historia Animalium, 221: 
— quoted, (i. 191), 111; (ib. 196), 
67; (ii. ah 38; (ill. 74), 433 
(iv. 180), 48; (v- 49), 1385 (vi. 
57) 83; (vii. 16), 43; (ib. 50), 
77; (ix. 2), 265; (ib. 122), 264. 

Hesychius, 4, 274. 

Heyne, C. G., 271. 

Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 230. 

Hierocles (the philosopher), quoted, 


127. 

Hildenbrand, 259. 

Hipparinus, the father of Dion, 203. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, 67, 70- 
74; possessed great legislative 
ingenuity, 75 ; not really the first 
proposer of the law that the 
children of citizens slain in battle 
should be brought up at the 
public expense, 75:—the Frag- 
ments of, not genuine, 69; trans- 
lated, 71-73. 

‘Historia Animalium,’ quoted (489, 
b. 8), 33. . 

Homer, quoted (Il. xiii. 359), 18; 
(Odyssey, 1. 365), 51; (Hymn 
to Apollo, 250), 264 :— quotations 
from, not found in our Text, 138, 
296. 

Humanistic or Sophistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 

Hybrias the Cretan, the Scolium of, 


79- 
Hyperbolus, ostracism of, 137. 


I. 
Inconsistencies in the Politics, 63, 





INDEX I. 


Merit, importance of opening a 
career to, 119. 

Metaphysics, quoted, (980 a. 22), 1; 
(991 a. 22), 58; (995a. 3), 78; 
(1004 a. §), 115 ; (1020 b. 3), 183; 
(1038 a. 35), 141; (1072b. 26), 
254; (1074 b. 1), 260; (ib. 8), 55. 

‘ Meteorologica,’ quoted (346 a. 10), 


43. 
Method, both the historical and the 
analytical, employed by Aristotle, 


4. 

Midas, the story of, 30. 

Mill, quoted, 25, 28, 66, 100, 212. 

Minos, the laws of, 89. 

Mithridates, 221. 

Mnason, the Phocian, said by 
Timaeus to have been a friend 
of Aristotle, 196. 

Moerbeke, William of, see William 
of Moerbeke. 

Monarchy, Aristotle’s different 
theories respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215:—the ‘barbarian ;’ 
Aristotle’s account of, inconsis- 
tent, 166. 

Money, Aristotle’s account of, 30. 

Miller, O., quoted, 62, 186, 245. 

Muretus, 61. 

Musonius, fragment of, quoted, 289. 

Myron, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 


N. 


Nature, can design be attributed 
to? 26. 

Nicocles, (according to Diodorus) 
the name of the eunuch who 
assassinated Evagoras, 218. 


O. 
Oaths of hostility, taken by states, 


214. 
Oenophyta, battle of, 189. 
Oligarchies, the, of Greece worse 

than the democracies, 171. 
Oncken, 12, 92. 

Oreus, the later name of Hestiaea, 

192. 

Organization, importance of, 297. 
Orthagoras, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 
Ostracism, 136. 

Ovid, 30. 

Oxylus, the law of, 242. 


3IL 


p, 


Parrhon, one of the assassins of 
Cotys, 219. 

Parthenii, story of the, 205. 

‘Partibus Animalium, De,’ quoted 
(687 a. 21), 13. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, saying 
attributed to, 226. 

gi an called by Anstotle‘ King,’ 
185. 

— the assassin of Philip, 218. 

Peisistratus, acquisition of the ty- 
ranny by, 199; said to have been 
summoned before the Areopagus, 
229 :—Peisistratidae, the, duration 
of their power, 230. 

Penthelidae, the, of Mitylene, 219. 

Penthilus, 219. 

Periander of Corinth and Periander 
of Ambracia, 197. 

— of Ambracia, assassination of, 
217. 

Pericles, improvements made by, 
at Athens (B.C. 444), 74; classed 
by Aristotle among the dema- 
gogues, 101. 

Perioeci, the, (of Crete) meaning of 
the term, 79; why said by Aris- 
totle to have retained the laws of 
Minos, 89. 

Perizonius, 120. 

Phalaecus, son of Onomarchus, the 
Phocian leader, 94. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 


215. 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, 67. 

Pheidon the Corinthian, 62. 

— King or tyrant of Argos, 62, 
215. 

Philemon, quotations from, 12. 

Philip, King of Macedonia, 217. 

Philoxenus, 303. 

Photius, 102. 

Phreattys, the court of, 180. 

Phrynichus, part played by, among 
the Four Hundred, 202. 

Piraeus, why more democratic than 
Athens, 194; laid out by Hippo- 
damus, 73. 

Plants, sex attributed to, by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. 

Plato, attributed sex to plants, 4; 
made psychology the basis of 
politics, 16; thought that the 
division between ruler and ruled 
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INDEX TO THE NOTES. II. 


A. 


ayo (ov yap €OéAew avrov dyew thy 
"Apya, tit 13, § 16), 1355 (xai dia 
trav €Oay dpoiws nxOat, Vii. 15, § 7), 
286. 

dug (dre mep atog dy Somep ev merrois, 
i. 2, § 10), 8. 

aOdnrns (adAnras oe avrous Tay 
epyay, Vi. 7, § 3), 24 

aépdos (a8péa xpn hee vi. 5, § 8), 
, 245: 

aipects (pos Tas pacrdvas kat Thy 
aipeowy Thy TOUT@Y, i, 8, $5), 25; 
(was Set roveicOa Thy aipeaty, V. 9, 
§ 2), 212. 

alpéw (aipovyra dé xal mpeaBevrail, iv. 
15, § 3), 175 

dxoopia (rd rhs dxoopias rev duvarar, 
li. 10, § 14), 94. 

GdXos (cupBaiver 89 rovro xat sept 
ras dAXas modteias, v. 9, § 8), 2135 
(xai mepi ras dddas modereias npyiv 
a ls mpérepoy, vii. 4, § 1), 


ae (cai rd €€ dudow, iv. 15, § 20), 
179. 

Gvddoyos (ov pny Trois avicos Umapxet 
dvddoyor, v. I, § 11), 186. 

*AvdSproe (ey rois “Aydpioss, i ii. 9, § 20), 
8 


dyrindcxe (rd iow 1d dyrimerovbds, 
ll. 2, § 4), 44. 

avurevOuvos ie peréxey Exavras Tovs 
woXiras Goo ayumevOuva, iv. 4, § 
24), 159. 

andy xeo (reading of the MSS., vii. 7, 
§ 6), 265. 

améxw (aréxee yap ravra, Vii. 10, § 4), 
271. 

amd (pos BonOeray rny amo rou Snyov, 
v. 10, § 3), 2153 (amd revos rémrov, 
vi. 4, § 8), 241. 

arro8idcpe tue: anosouva rhy ragiv, 
Iv. 11, § 19), 169. 

dvopia, dropor, confused with etzopia, 


etropos in the MSS., 100, 146, 
187, 19I, 237. 

dptoroxparia, Aristotle’s etymology 
of the word, 123. 

apxn (otre tay €€ dpyis obre roy 
erreywwopevay, li. 9, § 5), 125; cet 
8€ mparov trodapeiv THY apxny, V 
1, § 2), 183; ie Ths dpxns av- 
Ta», li. 9, § 8), Bo. 

, how distinguished from médXs, 

241. 


doray (e conj.: MSS. avray, iii. 5, 


§ 8), 120 
9 pen Adyor (i. 6, § 4), 20. 
av&ts, = ‘in turn,’ II. 
avrdéguroy, 25. 


B. 


Bacireia (el fi éy rims Baocdeig, iii. 
14, § 4), 137. 

Bovdapxéw ce 8 yxcd ovrat gudap- 
Sig cat BovAapxovor, iv. II, 
6), 167. | 

BovAn, meaning of the word in Crete, 


91. 
SovAopat, Bovdrerat (used imperson- 
ally), 17, 373 aU dé duats Bovderat 


EY TOUTO TOLELY TOAAGKLS, OU pEVYTOL 
Suvaras, i. 6, § 8), 21. 


Yr. 
yapixy, II. 
yap, implying an objection which is 
not expressed, 108. 


yewpyéa, peculiar uses of, 76. 
yiyvopat Vineet (?) genuine, iv. 
15,§ 19), 179 ; (Sore spoiws 8nrov 


Gre xal yevopevors olnréoy, x.7.X., 1. 


8, § 11), 253 (uy yerdpevor 8 
Spoles, i iv. 15, § 21), 180. 


yAadupas, 89. 

A. 
8) = ‘certainly,’ 37. 
Snuoupyés, 108. 


oy “ep Ls in = et! wae 
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eSvora (. . . rors pey edvora Soxet rd 
Sixacov eivat, i. 5, § 4), 20. 

evépbadr pos, 76. 

evrropia, etropat, confused with aropia, 
dropor in the MSS., 100, 146, 187, 
191, 237. 

evpnpa (conj. Camerarius: MSS. 
Spapa, i. 11, § 12), 37. 

evpicxe (rovro y evpnrat, Vii. 11, § 3), 
274. 

ebyn (mepirns...Kar evyny...mddews, 
vii. 4, § 1), 2593 (806 nar ebyny 
edydpeba x.r.X., Vil. 13, § 9), 280. 

éxo (3: ryy éxopevny aipeory, iv. 6, 
§ 3), 160; (ra mpos vauriAlay Kadas 
€xovra rots mAwripoy, Vi. 6, § 4), 
246. 

Z. 

Zevs (€0ke yap, wv Aia, rp xupip 
Sixaiws, iii. 10, § 1), 127. 

(nret, (?) used impersonally, 37. 


H. 


nyepovia (tay ev Hyepovia yevopevar, 
iv. 11, § 18), 169. 


8n, 36. 
os (Aw yap 6 fros, Somep 7H map- 
otpia, V. I1, § 1 3), 226. 
nmetparikos (ray nretpworixay €Ovav, 


vill. 4, § 3), 296. 


e. 
Oadein (ert daira Gadeiny, viii. 3, § 8), 
2 


Oéaus (eln 8 dy rovovros 6 rémos Sorts 
éxiaveiav re fxet mpos THY THS ape- 
ris béow ixavaes, Vii. 12, § 3), 276. 

Oewpnpa (conj. Coraes: MSS. dpaya, 
1.11, § a, 37. 

Oupds, 265. 

Oupa (xai dsarpiBey rept Oupas, V. 11, 
§ 6), 224. 

I. 

idiarns, 66. 

lepareia, 268. 

inmas (the ‘ Knights’ in the Athenian 
constitution), 102. 

iodrns (codd. omn., ii. 1, § 2), 42. 


K. 
xa@aports, 298, 303. 
xat= and indeed,’ 47 :—xal voy, 56, 
222 :—(povapyiat xal rvpavvides, v. 
10, § 37), 223. 


Kaxorrarpts, 139. 
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nadéw (fy Kadouci rives dAtyapyiay, 
v. 1, § 6), 2353; (fy xadovow lepa- 
reiay, vii. 8, § 7), 268; (rq rod 
xadoupévov yadaxros dvaw, i. 8, 
§ 10), 25; lriv xadoupemny doru- 
vopiay, Vii. 12, § 7), 278. 

xaos (ov xadas, codd. omn., vii. 17, 
§ 15), 291. . 

kavay (ov yap aadadns 6 kavep, ii. 10, 
§ 13), 94. 

kard, with accusative (xara Bopéay, 
vil. 11, § 2), 273. 

xaraSdddw (ai... xaraBeBAnpevac... 
pabnaes, viii. 2, § 6), 294. 

caradoyos (did ro €k Tov xaraddyou 
orpareverOat, V. 3, § 7), 191. 

nods (€x xowwod rpehecOat, ii. 10, 

8), 923 (7 8€ yw@pa xowwdy, ili. 13, 
2), 134; ( nowny rev’ dco, 

Iv. 3, § 5), 153 :—xowdrepos (Kai 
ravrny BovAdpuevos Koworépay ovety 
rais méAeat, ii. 16, § 4), 59. 

Kowovia (xowwwviat roy cuvarrodnpwy, 
li. 5, § 4), 523 (xara rhv soXsrixihy 
rowwwviay, Vii. 4, § 12), 261. 

kodovew (€ conj.: MSS. carves, iii. 
13, § 18), 136. ; 

xdopos (mpéres yap diyppa bat xara ras 
nAckias xal rovroy Toy Kécpoy, Vii. 
12, § 4), 276, 277. 

Kpivew, with genitive, 160. 

xpirns = the advocate or approver of 
a doctrine, 294. 

xrntexn, divisions of, 35. 

"se (xricavres xopay, v. 10, § 8), 
210. 

kwAvey (found in some MSS., iii. 13, 
§ 18), 136. 


A. 


AapBave (rad re ravrwoy AnPbevray), 
iii, 10, § 2), 128. 

Aapioaaiot, meaning of the word 
{ili. 2, § 2), 108. 

Adyw (wept ris padtora Aeyopevns 
Baotdeias, iv. 10, § 1), 166. 

Aeitw (wavri ydp, é£ ob yiverat, rpop) 
rd Aeurdperdy eort, 1. 10, § 3), 


3- 
Aiay (ovx amdas 8¢ Kiay, iii. 1, § 5), 


106. 
Adxos, both a military and a civil 
ivision, 211. 
Avw (... Bdgecew dv AverOas xal rev’ 
éxew aropiay, iii. 11, § 1), 129. 
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M. 

pabnois, 302. 

BaA)oy (rovro ydp ort xabddov pad- 
Ao», ii. 6, § 8), 61; (ef yap paddAoy 
vo Ti péyeBor, iii, 12, § 6), 133; 
(GAAG paddAoy 1rd pigos, V. 10, § 35), 
223 :—used absolutely, 243. 
pebodos (€y ty wpory pebddep iv. ° 
os 1); 151; aa THs vUY pe 
Vii. I, § 14), 255. 

pepiCes (pepiCovres tas apyds, iii. 13, 
§ 25), 137. 

pépos (xara Te pépos éAarroy, i iii, 16, 
§ 1), 1433 (dpxecOar xara pépos, 
iii. 17, § 7), 146; (rots yap Spoioss 
TO Kadoy «ai ro dixasoy éy iT? pepe, 
vii. 3, § 5), 259 :—xard pépos =‘ by 
sections,’ 107, (?) 239; =‘ suc- 
cessively, 140. a 

m8), 236 (€£ apxaias peraBodis, Vi. 2, 

» 236. 

pérocxos (£¢vous Kai Sovdous peroixous, 
iii. 2, § 3), 109 

paxpds (j puxpdv, er 16, § 9), 287. 

pipeopat (¢y rourots be wipeirBas To ev 
peer rovs ivous eixewy Gpoies rois 
ef apxns, ii. 2, § 6), 45. 

povapxia (novapyiat xal rupavvides 

Aov, v. 10, § 37), 223. 

Mugous (e conj.: MSS. soba, Vill. 7, 

§ 11), 303- 


N. 

vauxAnpia, 36. 

véos (js réuye véeay GXoxa, found in 
the margin of two MSS., vii. 16, 
§ 7), 287. 

véos (xai ras ray vewy padXAop ras peas, 
vi. 8, § 10), 248. 

vouife (wdére det Bacrdeiay vopifew, 
iv. 2, § 1), 151. 

ropixds, 303. 

vopos, used pleonastically, 138. 

vous (6 ey avy roy pour Kedevay dp- 
xew, reading of some MSS., iii. 
16, § 5), 144. 

voy = ‘as things are,’ 83. 


? 


O. 


oBehioxodu vxMOY, 4. 

oixia (yewpynoe dvo oixias, ii. 8, 
_§ 12), 76. 

oiov, in an explanatory sense, 23, 56. 

dAcyapxia, used in peculiar senses, 
(vi. 1, § 65 2, § 7), 235, 236. 
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Ghiyos () rd GAéyou wpds Td Epyer da 
oxowesy, iii. ¥ 3, § 6), 134- 

Orws (cAw s Oo dvrexoperat rues . 
O:xaiou Tivos, i. 6, 3 5), 20; (e con. 
MSS. rédos, viii. 3, § 3), 295- 

dpoyahaf (ods xadovoi rives épeye- 
Aacras, i. 2, $ 6), 5- 

Spoor (6zoious etpas Kai rous rwyéeres, 
i. 8, § 21), 77. 

poxanvos ae ae [al épens- 
tekinn t i. 3, § Pe 

énXirns (Grou darhirge, vi. 7, § 1), 


Gxdov (Sria fxer pornecs xai apes, 
i. 2, § 16), 10. 


opifes (Gowep S€ ey rais opopivas 
réxvats, i. 4, § 1), 13. 

Os (rd ots, iii. 2 § 3), 125. 

ovdeis (rédos 3° otGercs fpyxow, v. 3, 
_§ Io), 192. 

oures (én ores Exacros duos Aye, 
li. 3, § 5), 47- 


q. 


madevw (6 wenadeuperos wepi rp 
TeX, ili, 11, $11), 130. 
(un Sony 


wapacragis 
Tas wapacrdges avre», v. 8, § 12), 
ail. 

Bapaxperrups (cai raw pedew Ta oie 
Toya xai Wapake x pwo pera, Vii 7 
§ 7), 303- 

watpios (€x rhs warpias Sopoxparias, 
\V. 5, § 10), 200 

mépas (oroyetop kai wépas ris dAXayss, 
i. 9, § 12), 30. 

epi, with the accusative, (cra ad 
kai ras xrjges Set civas wepi rov- 
Tous, Vii. 9, § 7), 269. 

weptnodiwy (con). Broughton: MSS. 
nohewy, vii. 6, § 9), 264. 

mepirrds (kai wo\Aa wepetrras spos 
rovs aAXous, i ii. 11, § 1), 953 (aai 
djdoy ovder aoxeww Sei ra ypnoiwmes 
mpos tov Biow. . . } Td weperrs, 
Vili. 2, § 2), 294. 

serecvois, read in the marpin of one 
MS. for werrois (i. 2, § 10), 8. 


INDEX If. 


werros (dre wep G{vE Sv domep ev 
merrois, i. 2, § 10), 8. 

wods (xai rédewv, MSS., vii. 6, § 9), 
264. 

moXtreia, employed in a peculiar (?) 
sense (iii. 3, § 7), 113 :—for ‘the 
constitutional government,’ 123, 
164 :—for ‘any good form of 
government,’ 152, 211 :—for the 
members of the governing body, 
202 :—for the title of the ‘ Re- 
public,’ and for ‘ Plato’s State’ 
generally, 42, 157, 173 :—modcreia 
and moNirevupa, 122, 160, 186 :—(év 
rais mroAtreiass, iv. 7, § 1), 162; (ey 
Tn twoXereig Tou TnAexA€ous, iv. 14, 
§ 4), 1733 (ras ddAas wodtreias, vi. 
4, § 15), 243; (ib. vil. 4, § 1), 259. 

moXirevya, 122, 160; (ray ev rp moXt- 
revpart, Vv. I, § 11), 186. 

modwrixes (ef Set trav médw nv Bior 
moXtrexdy, ii. 6, § 7), 603 (rodtrexor 
(noerat Bio, vii. 6, § 7), 263; (wode- 
Tikwrépa €yevero 7 GAtyapyia, V. 6, 
§ 2), 202. 

woAtrixas, 108. 

movnpoxparéw (Soxet 3° elvas ray adv- 
varwy TO p17) evvopeicOar THY dptoro- 
xparouperny médw, GAAa trovnpo- 
kparoupevny, iv. 8, § 5), 164. 

wpaypyareia (€xer S¢ rev’ GAAny dcavon- 
rixny wpaypareiay, iV. 15, § 4), 175. 

mpatis (7) wept ras mpakets roy Karadi- 
xacbevrwy [dpxn], vi. 8, § 8), 248. 

mpo = ‘taking precedence of,’ 13, 23. 

mpds, taken with érx by Bernays, 
(ii. 2, § 1), 43. , 

mpocevOvve (xai dyayxatov érépay [dp- 
xhv] eivat ry... mpocevOuvovcay, 
vi. 8, § 16), 249. 

mpovepedkopas (rpooepeAkerat Kal rev 
Eévwy 6 vopos, ili. 5, § 7), 120. 

wporiOnus (7 wept ras mpdgas... TOY 
mporiGepevwy Kata Tas éyypapas 
rapxi], vi. 8, § 8), 248. 

mparos (rb 8é (pov mparoy ouvéertnKey 
éx Yuyns kat odparos, i. 5, § 4), 
16 :—rhy nporny =‘ to begin with,’ 
140. 


2. 


Sdpuov (codd. omn., v. 6, § 13; edd. 
Sipor), 204. 

Lipiv, Scpirey (e con). vil. 10, : 5), 271. 

oxwAnxoroxéw (otov doa [{pa] oxoAn- 
xorokei, i. 8, § 10), 25. 
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cdduopa (kai rd cddiopa (nreiy Kat 
mept raurny, Vi. 8, § 12), 249. 

oupBodopr (ois €art cupBoda mpéos aGAAF- 
Aovs, iii. 9, § 6), 125; (efra éx 
rourwy ad’ éxatépas aomep cup- 
Bodov Aap Bdvovras cuyberéoy, iv. 9, 
§ 1), 165. 

oupmpeaBeutns (Scorep e£éreprrov oup- 
mpeaBeuras tous €xOpous, 11. 9, § 30), 


cuugeavéen (Sore did rovro péev ovdey 
cwodves rovs povapxovs cup pwveiy 
rais mdXeat, lil. 13, § 22), 136. 

guvayo, employed in two senses, 
295 :—(dAAa@ ra pev ovv cuvAKrat 
KATA, ii. aa 16), 55. 

ouvarddnpos (ai ray cuvarodiper 
xowweoviat, ii. 5, § 4), 52. 

ouvavaria (dpicaryres yetpavos Thy ouv- 
avAiay oeicOa ravtTny, Vii. 16, 
§ 10), 288. 

ovviornu (of 8€ wuvordytes avroy, 
v. 10, § 31), 222. 

guvragis (kara ryy cuvragiy paddov 
umépevoy rd dpxecGat, iv. 13, § 11), 
172. 

auvrovos (cuvrovwrépay moinoat Thy 
woXtreiay, Vv. 4, § 8), 196. 

Suprw (reading of most MSS., vil. 
10, § 5), 271. 

guoras (xafdmep ... TOY aumédwy 
avordbas, vil. 11, § 7), 274. 

axon, followed by a genitive, 78 :— 
(€répas ydp ¢orw éepyow ayxodns 
ravra, Vil. 1, § 13), 255. 


T. 


re (AAG pny ov8€ Siaywyny re mracoly 
dppérre, vill. 5, § 4), 299. 

rexvorrointixn, Mew sense given to, 
by Aristotle, 11. 

rédos (7 yap airn moddans Exet Td 
réXos Kal rv eiadopay, vi. 8, § 17), 
249; (xal rd réAos amd trios apxns 
GdAov réAous, vii. 15, § 8), 286; 
(ovdevt yap aredet mpoonxe rédos, 
viii. 5, § 4), 299 :—reading of the 
MSS. for dAws (viii. 3, § 3), 295. 

rerpnpepos, 141. 

rndtxovros (kai rnAtKourous dvyras, Vil. 
17, § 7), 290. 

rotouros, With vague meaning to be 
gathered from an antecedent 
sentence, 2, 25, 50, 53, 66, 70, 
II1, 121, 162, 203, 274. 





